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CHAPTER 1 


Resilience, Food Security and Food Systems: 
Setting the Scene 


Christophe Béné and Stephen Devereux 


PREAMBLE: WHAT THIS BOOK Is ABOUT 


The key questions which underpin the writing of this collective volume 
revolve around the concept of resilience and the contribution that this 
concept plays in the international development agenda, specifically in rela- 
tion to the issue of food security. Put simply: what does resilience bring 
that is relevant, useful and different from other previous or contem- 
porary concepts that have shaped the food security agenda, such as 
entitlements (Sen, 1981), vulnerability (Chambers, 1989) or the sustain- 
able livelihoods framework (Scoones, 1998)? How does the concept of 
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resilience help in improving our general understanding of the develop- 
ment process, in particular the question of food security, and how is it 
influencing the way development interventions around food security are 
now programmed and implemented? 

To answer these questions, this edited volume compiles a series of 
chapters written by a group of international experts recognized for their 
contributions to a diverse range of development questions. This volume 
is not, therefore, just advocating for ‘more resilience’. Instead, it proposes 
to step back, take stock of what has been learned and what is still 
being debated, and assess rigorously and critically the contribution of 
this concept in advancing our understanding and ability to design and 
implement development interventions in relation to food security. 

In doing so, and in a resolute departure from the narrow and beaten 
tracks of agriculture and trade that have influenced the mainstream 
debate on food security for nearly 60 years (cf. FAO, 1980), the book 
also proposes to adopt a wider, more holistic and integrative perspec- 
tive, framed around food systems. Our premise is that in the current 
post-globalization era, the food and nutritional security of the world’s 
population at household, community, municipality or even country level 
no longer depends just on the performance of the agricultural sector and 
national or international policies on trade, but rather on the capacity 
of the entire system to produce, process, transport and distribute safe, 
affordable and nutritious food in ways that remain environmentally 
sustainable and socially acceptable. In that context, we posit that adopting 
a food systems’ perspective provides a more appropriate frame for the 
questions on food security, as it incites us to broaden our conventional 
thinking and to acknowledge the systemic and interactive nature of the 
different processes and actors involved (Ericksen, 2008; HLPE, 2017). 

The volume comprises 12 chapters that offer a carefully pondered 
combination of conceptual discussions, historical reviews and empirical 
analyses. The ambition is that the main questions that drive the reflections 
around the three concepts central to this volume and their interactions are 
addressed in a balanced and comprehensive manner, making the discus- 
sion relevant to a large audience including researchers, policymakers and 
practitioners, but also members of UN or bi/multi-lateral development 
agencies working on food security or related development policy, plan- 
ning and programming. The book is not designed, therefore, to remain 
a scholastic exercise or a textbook for academics; neither is it intended 
to become a practical handbook directed at NGOs looking for ways to 
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implement resilience activities on the ground. Nonetheless, the relevance 
of this volume and its timeliness are indisputable, and the impact of the 
COVID-19 pandemic on food systems’ resilience and on people’s food 
security has confirmed this strikingly. 

In addition to chapters exploring in greater depth, some of the concep- 
tual aspects of this multi-faceted relationship between resilience, food 
security and food systems in the context of low- and middle-income 
countries (LMICs), the book also provides empirical analyses of resilience 
and food security related to gender, cities, climate change, locality and 
COVID-19. This choice of specific topics reflects what the co-editors 
consider as important themes in the current discourse. Of course, this 
list of themes and topics is not encyclopaedic or all-inclusive. This field of 
research is growing rapidly, and many other issues could also have been 
selected, such as nutrition, biodiversity, political economy or comparative 
analyses. 

Beyond this issue of which themes are critical when analysing resilience, 
food security and food systems, it will soon become evident when 
advancing through the different chapters of this book that many other 
questions around those concepts and their interactions remain unsettled 
and contested. The question of the most effective level at which resilience 
should be considered is a good illustration of this open discussion. On 
this issue, a growing body of literature insists that local food systems are 
preferable over global ones (see, e.g., Colet et al., 2009; FAO, 2020; 
La Trobe & Acott, 2000). Bruno Losch and Julian May (Chapter 10 in 
this volume) follow this view and posit that adopting a local approach 
based on community-led responses to food system management (what 
they refer to as a “place-based” approach) in a time of crisis is key 
to build food systems’ resilience. At the other end of the spectrum, 
another group of authors claims on the contrary that the more open 
and connected our food systems, the better. This view builds conceptu- 
ally on the idea that multiplicity and flexibility are important priorities to 
build resilience (Ebata et al., 2020; Reardon & Swinnen, 2020). John 
Hoddinott, for instance (Chapter 6 in this volume), adopts this line 
of thinking when he reminds us that inward looking systems (such as 
Ethiopia in the 1980s or North Korea in the 1990s) are more vulnerable 
to food system collapse than more integrated systems based on strong 
trade markets. Yet, as COVID-19 demonstrated, too much connectivity 
is also likely to expose people to “concatenated shocks” (Biggs et al., 
2011). In sum, no consensus has yet emerged on whether privileging 
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local or global solutions is the way forward. Or perhaps should we 
consider both simultaneously? This is for instance what Patrick Caron, 
Ellie Daguet and Sandrine Dury propose when they remark (Chapter 3 
in this volume) “Rather than opposing them, articulating local, national 
and international processes, arrangements and frameworks, and organ- 
ising inter-dependencies and regulations among scales are key to promote 
the diversity and the coexistence of context-specific pathways”. 


CLARIFYING THE CONCEPTS 


The next step in this introductory chapter is to start clarifying the three 
concepts that are at its core. The reader will soon observe, however, that 
this volume and its contributors do not adopt a unique view or definition 
of “resilience”, “food systems” or even “food security”. On the contrary, 
one aspiration of this endeavour was to embrace and promote a pluralist 
interpretation where several different and sometimes divergent interpre- 
tations of these concepts co-exist across the different chapters, reflecting 
the rich but still unsettled and contested nature of these concepts. 


Food Security 


Among the three central concepts of this book, many would consider 
food security as the concept that is most firmly anchored in the devel- 
opment literature. Indeed, as Mark Constas reminds us (Chapter 5 in 
this volume), food security understood in a broad sense is a relatively old 
concept that can be traced back to Malthus and his Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population (1798) or perhaps even earlier, to the work of Giovani 
Botero (1588) which highlighted the importance of the balance between 
the capacity of a city to produce food and the size of its population. 
Thinking around food security remained under the grip of Malthusian 
productivist interpretations for another two centuries, until Amartya Sen 
(1981) revisited and challenged this reductionist framing. Sen’s reanalysis 
of several famines, seen not primarily as the consequence of food shortage 
but quintessentially as the consequence of the inability of certain groups 
of people to access or purchase food, was instrumental in expanding 
the understanding of food security beyond its initial productivist roots 
and in forging what was to become until very recently the mainstream 
understanding of food security, represented through its four pillars of 
availability, access, utilization and stability (FAO, 2006). 
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This interpretation of food security and its four pillars is what most 
academics and practitioners would follow today, either implicitly or explic- 
itly. As we shall discuss later in this chapter, building food security around 
those four pillars is also useful as it will allow us to draw some clear 
conceptual links with both resilience and food systems. In the meantime, 
Jess Fanzo (Chapter 2 in this volume) reminds us that even though this 
concept is well established internationally, it is not cast in stone. “Food 
security and its framing in international development has historically 
evolved to adapt to the times”. She explains that this adaptation process 
has become more nuanced because of our deepening understanding of the 
social, political, environmental and biological causes and consequences of 
food insecurity. As recently as 2020, following an extensive international 
consultation, the Committee on Word Food Security (CFS) proposed to 
expand the current definition of food security by adding two more pillars: 
agency and sustainability (HLPE, 2020). 

The inclusion of agency was justified by the fact that “agency implies 
the capacity of individuals or groups to make their own decisions about 
what foods they eat, what foods they produce, how that food is produced, 
processed and distributed within food systems, and their ability to engage 
in processes that shape food system policies and governance” (HLPE, 
2020, p. 8). In sum, while agency is widely accepted as a key aspect of 
the development process itself (Kabeer, 1999; Sen, 1985; World Bank, 
2005), the CFS saw the necessity to make its link to food security more 
prominent and explicit. 

As for sustainability, its inclusion as a new pillar was proposed on 
the basis that “Sustainability as a dimension of food security implies 
food system practices that respect and protect ecosystems [...] over 
the long term, in their complex interaction with economic and social 
systems required for providing food security and nutrition” (HLPE, 
2020, p. 9). Sustainability was therefore seen as a complement to the 
stability pillar, which had been added to the original three pillars (avail- 
ability, access and utilization) in 2006, following the recognition that 
short-term shocks, such as conflict, natural disasters and market turmoil, 
can rapidly undermine food security (FAO, 2006). This time, with the 
inclusion of sustainability, the CFS intended to highlight the longer-term 
dimension of food security and in particular, the importance of “the 
linkages between the natural resource base, livelihoods and society to 
continually maintain systems that support food security and ensure that 
the needs of future generations are taken into account” (HLPE, 2020, 
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p. 9). The introduction of sustainability to the concept of food secu- 
rity is a logical extension of the recent emergence of sustainability more 
generally in the development discourse, as reflected in the Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs) in particular (UN, 2015). 


Resilience 


Even today, it is not uncommon when one mentions “resilience” in a 
conversation with academics or development practitioners, to see the “R- 
word” received with signs of exasperation or even annoyance. This reality 
certainly has something to do with the fact that, for several years in 
its early ‘career’ in the development community, resilience was severely 
misused and abused, often presented as the panacea to every ailment, 
and instrumentalized as a way to sell old wine in new bottles (Béné 
et al., 2012; Cannon & Muller-Mahn, 2010). The term was so ubiqui- 
tous that some saw it as the new buzzword of the development industry 
(Béné et al., 2014; Hussain, 2013), generating legitimate scepticism and 
suspicion. Ten years later, the term has not totally managed to shake 
off this reputation, and it is still often used as a ‘hook’ word that is 
included in the title of project proposals, academic papers or even politi- 
cians’ discourses, without necessarily any associated substance. Alex De 
Pinto, Mofa Islam and Pamela Katic (Chapter 7 in this volume) show, for 
instance, how in many resilience projects funded under the UK Adapta- 
tion Fund, the concept is still presented as an ‘antidote’ to vulnerability 
and, as such, proposed as an end-goal of the projects themselves. Yet, as 
De Pinto et al. point out, the monitoring and evaluation approach gener- 
ally used by practitioners to evaluate project impacts hardly ever includes 
any measurements of resilience. 

Reiterated rigour and scrutiny are therefore still required when it 
comes to resilience, if one wants to avoid conceptual confusion and 
contribute to rehabilitating its reputation. That said, resilience is now 
widely recognized as both a suitable conceptual lens and an operational 
concept through which to rethink the complex relationships between 
society and environment and, within this (and more specifically), between 
food security and development. While the wider relationship between 
society and environment has been abundantly debated for more than 
three decades, essentially with resilience conceptualized from a socio- 
ecological perspective (see, e.g., Berkes & Folke, 1998), the interest in 
the second, more specific and more recent, exploration between resilience 
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and development is growing. In this regard, there is little doubt that 
our understanding of what resilience is and how to use it in relation to 
development has improved very steeply in the last decade (Ansah et al., 
2019; Béné et al., 2014; Constas et al., 2014). As a result, many now see 
resilience as part of the discourse currently used by bi- and multi-lateral 
development agencies. Karl-Axel Lindgren and Tim Lang (Chapter 4 in 
this volume) even compare resilience to a “‘scaffolding’ used by these 
agencies to support their development frameworks”. 

This positive trend does not mean, however, that the road has not been 
bumpy and winding. As is often the case with the appropriation of a new 
concept by a particular community, the first years have been character- 
ized by an ‘explosion’ of definitions and interpretations. In that regard, 
Joanna Upton and her co-authors (Chapter 9 in this volume) refer to it 
as an “amorphous concept”. Historical accounts of science tell us that 
this unsettled discussion is part of a normal process of appropriation and 
is set to continue until some form of paradigm or consensus emerges. 
In the case of resilience, this consensus is yet to materialize even though 
several contributions towards it have been made, starting with DFID and 
USAID both publishing a series of seminal position papers in the early 
2010s (DFID, 2011; USAID, 2012). Soon after, the Resilience Measure- 
ment Technical Working Group was set up by FAO and WEP in 2013 as 
an attempt to provide clarity and a normative element to the debate.! 
Internal politics and conflicting individual and institutional ambitions, 
however, led the group to an early ‘retirement’. Its legacy is now reduced 
to a series of working papers. As a result, no consensus exists and several 
different views of how resilience should be defined in relation to devel- 
opment still prevail among academics, development agencies and NGOs. 
For instance, from their review of how resilience has been integrated in 
the development discourse in relation to climate change, De Pinto and his 
co-authors (Chapter 7) conclude: “Even though the concept of resilience 
is better understood among practitioners than in the past, there is a lack of 
consensus regarding its definition and metrics”. This conclusion is echoed 
by Lindgren and Lang, who refer to a “fractured consensus” to describe 
a situation where “the malleability and lack of strong consensus on how 
to concretely define [and measure] resilience” is still the reality today. 


l See https: //www.fsinplatform.org /resilience-measurement. 
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Although this fractured consensus is probably one of the main reasons 
why many are still able to misuse and abuse the term, we believe that this 
situation does not necessarily refute the idea that some form of common 
understanding can emerge from this discordant debate. For us, across all 
these contested and disputed definitions is the proposition that resilience 
is simply and broadly about the capacities of individuals, households and 
communities to deal with adverse events (shocks, stressors) in a way that 
does not affect negatively their long-term well-being, and in particular 
their food security. 


Food Systems 


As with resilience, ‘food system’ still lacks a universal definition. Yet, like 
resilience, this lack of a generic definition does not mean there is not some 
degree of common understanding. In that regard, the work of the High 
Level Panel of Experts (HLPE) on Food Security and Nutrition of the 
Committee on World Food Security is often cited as a good entry point. 
In their reports, the HLPE describes a food system as “all the elements 
(environment, people, inputs, processes, infrastructures, institutions, etc.) 
and activities that relate to the production, processing, distribution, 
preparation and consumption of food, and the outputs of these activities, 
including socio-economic and environmental outcomes” (HLPE, 2017, 
p. 11). This description has clear similarities with one of the earliest defini- 
tions proposed by Polly Ericksen in her seminal paper (2008), where she 
defined a food system as being made up of four elements: (i) the interac- 
tions between and within biogeophysical and human environments; (ii) a 
set of interconnected and interdependent activities ranging from produc- 
tion all the way through to consumption; (iii) the outcomes of those 
activities, including contributions to food security, environmental secu- 
rity and social welfare; and (iv) some other determinants of food security 
stemming in part from the interactions mentioned in point (1). 

Thus, although complex because of their interactions and interdepen- 
dence (Béné et al., 2019; Fanzo et al., 2021), many recognize that the 
elements that constitute food systems are also relatively clearly defined 
(HLPE, 2017). What is missing, perhaps, in all these definitions is a more 
explicit mention of some of the most important attributes of food systems 
and of their actors. Two of those attributes are particularly relevant in the 
context of this book: informality and vulnerability. 
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Informality: One of the critical characteristics structuring food systems, 
especially in LMICs, is the fact that for the most part the daily and 
seasonal labourers and self-employed men and women who are engaged 
in various income-generating activities in food systems typically operate 
in the informal sector (Resnick, 2017; Roever & Skinner, 2016; Young, 
2018). This informality starts at the production level, with entire groups 
of smallholder farmers, pastoralists or fisherfolks generally working infor- 
mally (Lowder et al., 2014; McCullough et al., 2010). If they do 
not commercialize their production themselves on local markets, these 
producers sell it to middlemen/women (aggregators, wholesalers and 
brokers) the vast majority of whom are also working in the informal sector 
(Porter et al., 2007; Veldhuizen et al., 2020). This would involve, among 
others, women who smoke and process fish directly at home (Akintola & 
Fakoya, 2017), young men who transport chickens and vegetables every 
morning on their bicycles to the nearby city or men who collect mangoes 
produced by their neighbours and transport them with their old pickups 
to town. Further along the supply chains, the retailing segment is also 
often dominated by a high degree of informality, both in its structures 
(open markets, street vending and corner stores) and in its transactional 
arrangements (informal contracts) (Cadilhon et al., 2006; Kawarazuka 
et al., 2018; Roever & Skinner, 2016; Smit, 2016). Overall, all these 
small-scale, informal or semi-formal businesses are sources of revenue and 
income for a very large number of poor but economically active people 
for whom these activities often represent a last resort livelihood activity. 


Vulnerability. With informality comes invisibility in official statistics, 
exclusion from public programmes, and vulnerability, be it in small- 
scale fisheries for instance (Kolding et al., 2014) or in urban fruit and 
vegetable retailing (Steenhuijsen Piters et al., 2021a). In LMICs, those 
small-scale producers and food suppliers typically operate under extremely 
difficult conditions. They usually face poor or obsolete infrastructure 
including inadequate roads, power supply, irrigation, market facilities, 
etc. (Maloney, 2004), insufficient access to financial services (in partic- 
ular, credit and insurance) (Oviedo et al., 2009) and high dependence 
on weather conditions (Harvey et al., 2014). In addition, the informal 
nature of their activities, combined with insufficient cash flow, economic 
marginalization and even in some cases discrimination and harassment 
(Kawarazuka et al., 2018), are exacerbated by the absence of labour 
protection and laws preventing exploitation, forced and child labour 
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(Marschke & Vandergeest, 2016), leading to extreme physical, economic 
and social vulnerability. 

In these circumstances, any unexpected shock can have catastrophic 
implications. The COVID-19 pandemic provides a vivid illustration. 
In Ethiopia, for instance, Hirvonen et al. (2020) document how the 
imposition of mobility restriction and lockdowns led to disruptions in 
informal traders’ business practices, including increased costs of trans- 
port, decrease in downstream demand and subsequent loss of income. 
Similar disruptions in the activities of traders, processors and other food 
system actors were observed in many other countries in 2020, including 
India (Varshney et al., 2020), Bangladesh (Termeer et al., 2020), Senegal 
(Tounkara, 2020) and Colombia (Burkart et al., 2020). In some cases, 
the hardship that followed the imposition of lockdowns led to serious 
social unrest, like protests which erupted in March and April 2020 in 
South Africa and Malawi, where informal traders took to the streets, 
brandishing banners with slogans such as: “Lockdown more poisonous 
than corona” and “We’d rather die of corona than of hunger” (Aljazeera, 
2020), demonstrating that ignoring the economic function played by 
food systems for millions of informal actors in LMICs is politically risky. 

In their empirical analysis conducted in eastern and southern Africa, 
Joanna Upton and her colleagues (Chapter 9) also observe important 
disruptions induced by the pandemic on food system actors, but these 
authors provide a slightly different interpretation than what is usually 
stated in the literature. For them, the pandemic should still be seen as “a 
major new shock, but [one that] impacted households (...) through recur- 
ring processes of structural deprivation activated by the myriad shocks and 
stressors faced in low-income, rural communities”, thus suggesting that 
adverse events do not occur in isolation but often as part of a continuous 
and incessant “multi-stressor multi-shock environment”. Upton and her 
co-authors also make the important point that in food systems, “shocks 
often have indirect impacts that far exceed their direct impacts”—a remark 
that resonates well with some principles of resilience analysis, precisely 
because of the “multiple mechanisms that link individuals to features of 
the social-ecological systems in which they reside, and endogenous, multi- 
scalar behavioural responses by many people and organizations”. With this 
remark, Upton and her co-authors reinforce the idea that in a food system 
the ultimate impacts of shocks may have less to do with their frequency 
or severity than with the types of responses (coping strategies, adaptation, 
transformation) put in place by the different actors to mitigate them, a 
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concept that is referred to in the resilience literature as a “ripple effect” 
(Ivanov et al., 2019). 

What we see emerging here, therefore, is a series of empirical obser- 
vations that highlight the significance of some lessons and principles that 
had initially been discussed while conceptualizing resilience at the house- 
hold and community levels—such as the importance of better under- 
standing the actors’ various sources of vulnerability, or documenting the 
types of responses that those actors put in place when they are hit by 
a shock and the impacts that these responses have on other actors—and 
how some of those principles become even more relevant when the scale 
of analysis is expanded from the household or community to the whole 
food system level. These points will be revisited in greater depth in the 
next section. 


LINKING RESILIENCE, FOOD SECURITY 
AND Foop SYSTEMS—SOME INITIAL REMARKS 


Food Security, Shocks and Resilience... 


Since the 1980s, a growing body of evidence has pointed to the debil- 
itating impacts that seasonal or unexpected shocks can have on the 
livelihoods and food security of poor people in low-income countries 
(Dercon & Krishnan, 2000; Morduch, 1995; Yamano et al., 2003). Small 
events such as individual illness and delay in monsoon rainfall, or more 
severe idiosyncratic or covariant shocks such as disability or two consecu- 
tive harvest failures, can have severe impact on people’s lives, affecting 
their income and food security, sometimes with long-term irreversible 
effects. We know, for instance, that women who are pregnant during a 
hunger gap give birth to smaller babies (Rayco-Solon et al., 2002) and 
that poor nutrition during the first 1000 days of life can have irremediable 
effects on the physical and mental development of those children. Longi- 
tudinal studies have shown for instance that height gain among young 
children displays seasonal variations that are closely linked to the annual 
hunger season (Maleta et al., 2003). In parallel, the detrimental impact of 
local or regional armed conflicts on food security and nutrition is increas- 
ingly recognized (Breisinger et al., 2014; Quak, 2018). Data show, for 
instance, that people living in conflict-affected areas are up to three times 
more likely to be food insecure than those who are living in more stable 
developing countries (Holleman et al., 2017). Globally, about 60% of 
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the 800+ million undernourished individuals in the world live in regions 
affected by violent conflict (Martin-Shields & Stojetz, 2018). 

The importance of being able to avoid or reduce the detrimental 
impacts of different types of shocks and stressors on the food security 
and nutrition of people is therefore critical. It is at this interface between 
shocks and food security that the relevance of the concept of resilience is 
probably the strongest. If, as mentioned earlier, resilience is basically the 
idea that individuals, households and communities are able to deal with 
adverse events in ways that reduce the long-term negative consequences of 
those shocks on their well-being and their food security, then supporting 
those individuals, households and communities to become more resilient 
should surely be the main objective of any development agency inter- 
ested in food security. This observation is undoubtedly one of the reasons 
why FAO, WEP, USAID, DFID and several other development agencies 
decided, in the early 2010s, to engage in the ‘resilience journey’ (see 
Lindgren and Lang in this volume). 

Food security is indeed, by its very definition and in particular its 
fourth pillar (stability), very closely linked to household’s resilience. Put 
in simple terms, a household, which is not able to stabilize, protect and 
buffer its own food security pillars (access, availability and quality of food) 
against the impact of shocks and stressors, will not be food secure. In 
essence, this means that the experts who suggested adding stability as 
the fourth pillar to the original three were already embracing the idea 
that resilience is instrumental to food security. Likewise, many of the 
empirical studies in the 1980s and 1990s that documented the effects of 
idiosyncratic or covariant shocks on the food security and/or nutrition of 
households (see Dercon & Krishnan, 2000; Morduch, 1995; Rayco-Solon 
et al., 2002; Yamano, et al., 2003; etc.) were already implicitly demon- 
strating the relevance of the concept of resilience in this discussion of 
food security and nutrition, even if they did not use the term explicitly at 
that time. Instead, the discussion was framed around the concepts of risk 
and risk aversion, in line with the dominant neoclassical narrative of the 
1990s where poor farmers were presented as both victims and culpable 
of causing their own predicament. They were victims, of course, because 
of the undisputed negative impact that these different adverse events can 
have on their livelihoods. But they were also ‘guilty’ because they were 
adopting ‘risk-averse’ strategies—a behaviour which from a theoretical 
economic standpoint is flawed as it is traditionally presented as one of the 
reasons why poor people don’t invest in the ‘right’ innovations—those 
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innovations which may be riskier in the short run but are presented as the 
long-run solution to their problem. In this neoclassical understanding of 
the world where risk is conceptualized essentially as a statistical concept, 
everything is reduced to probabilities. 

A resilience version of this probabilistic vision of poverty has been 
developed. In that interpretation, resilience is defined in terms of a 
conditional expectation function or, less technically, as the statistical prob- 
ability of remaining above the poverty line in the near future. John 
Hoddinott, in line with others (e.g., Barrett & Constas, 2014; d’Errico 
et al., 2018; Knippenberg et al., 2019), follows this probabilistic path 
when he proposes to define resilient food production as the “reciprocal 
of the probability of total crop failure” (Chapter 6 in this volume). As 
he concedes, however, applying a statistical frame to resilience in relation 
to food production or, as a matter of fact, to any more complex issues 
such as food security is limited as it “does not attempt to disaggregate 
or disentangle how the outcome has come about”. As such, this proba- 
bilistic approach may leave many frustrated, as resilience has often been 
praised for the analytical or conceptual insights that it can offer around 
these questions of food security in the context of shocks (Ansah et al., 
2019; Béné et al., 2016; Constas et al., 2014). 

Importantly, conceptualizing resilience as an analytical tool rather 
than just the “probability to avoid poverty over time” (as in Barrett & 
Constas, 2014) also allows us to move away from the poor and risk- 
averse farmers conveyed by the 1990s interpretation of the problem. 
Resilience analysis understood as an analytical tool, indeed, puts emphasis 
on the absorptive, adaptive and transformative capacities of people (Béné 
et al., 2012; Vaughan & Frankenberger, 2018). Applied to food security, 
this more positive and realistic interpretation stresses the active choice 
that people make when faced by shocks and stressors and links this to 
the observed long-term outcomes, through a clear impact pathway that 
allows for deconstructing the process and identifying specific entry points 
for interventions. A particularly concrete example of this more interac- 
tive /agency-led interpretation of resilience is the work of Elizabeth Bryan, 
Claudia Ringler and Ruth Meinzen-Dick (Chapter 8 in this volume). 
These authors expand a recent gender and resilience framework (Bryan 
et al., 2017; Theis et al., 2019) with a food systems lens and show how 
such an approach can be used to identify key entry points to strengthen 
women’s and men’s food security and nutrition outcomes in the face of 
climate change. 
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Importantly, this interpretation of people as agents of their own 
resilience and the subsequent use of clear impact pathways associated with 
it allows analysts to go beyond the econometric black box of the relation 
{shock => change in food security} and start explaining the degradation 
in food security as a result of, not just the severity of the shocks or its 
duration—or even the level of assets or endowments characterizing the 
households—but as the outcome of the decisions or responses that people 
adopt in the face of those shocks. As such, resilience analysis shows that, 
yes, people make decisions in the aftermath of disasters which in the long- 
run may have negative consequences—like when they decide for instance 
to sell their productive assets or to reduce their food expenditures—and, 
yes, those decisions generally end up having detrimental long-term reper- 
cussions on their food security or the nutrition status of their children. 
But it also highlights that those “bad decisions” have little to do with risk 
aversion and instead are more often than not the result of a no-choice 
situation. People don’t choose to reduce their food consumption. They do 
so because they don’t have other choices. This point echoes what Haysom 
and Battersby refer to as “negotiated resilience” to describe the choices 
that food system actors have to make, recognizing that these choices often 
“involve having to make challenging trade-offs between immediate needs 
and the consequences of those choices, a form of negotiated resilience” 
(Chapter 11 in this volume). 

Applying this ‘agency-based’ or ‘people-centred’ resilience approach 
(Bohle et al., 2009) also allows us to identify which interventions could 
help poor people reduce the risk of adopting those detrimental coping 
strategies and which interventions could, on the contrary, help them to 
engage in more positive adaptive or transformative strategies—so that the 
next time they are hit by a similar shock, they have choices and can better 
protect their food security and the nutrition of their children while, at 
the same time, recover from that shock. At this point, the justification 
for the introduction of human agency as one of the new pillars in the 
HLPE definition of food security comes back to mind. As explained by 
the HLPE report on Food Security and Nutrition, “agency [applied to 
food systems] implies the capacity of individuals or groups to make their 
own decisions about what foods they eat, what foods they produce, (...), 
their ability to engage in processes that shape food system policies and 
governance”(HLPE, 2020, p. 8); building on the discussion on resilience 
just above, we suggest adding “and the ability to make more informed 
and empowered choices when hit by a shock”. 
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To this point, this section has shown how two specific pillars of food 
security (stability and agency) can help make more explicit the ways that 
resilience improves our understanding of food security in the context of 
shocks and stressors. Does this mean that the integration of the two 
concepts is now strong and well established? Certainly not, and several 
chapters in this volume make this reality crystal clear. Karl-Axel Lindgren 
and Tim Lang, for instance, in their review of development agencies’ 
narratives, compare the two concepts to “totem poles around which 
policy lobbies dance, calling for consensus”, but their analysis leaves 
little doubt about the weak integration of resilience in the food secu- 
rity agendas of different agencies. The authors conclude: “There seems 
to be a continuous delay in integrating the concept of resilience wholly 
into food security” (Chapter 4). Mark Constas seems to reach the same 
conclusion (in Chapter 5) when he salutes “the potential for coherence” 
but regrets “the reality of fragmented applications in policy and research” 
that characterizes resilience. 

What remains to be discussed in this first chapter is the extent to which 
a food system approach expands (or perhaps modifies) the perception 
and the understanding that academics and experts have developed of the 
relation between resilience and food security. 


Food Security, Resilience and Food Systems 


“Food systems have become the predominant theme among food actors 
and scholars to frame, understand and adequately address food security” 
claims Jess Fanzo in Chapter 2. She adds: “A food systems approach 
is a departure from traditional, historical approaches, which tend to be 
sectoral, technical, and short-term with a narrowly defined focus and 
scope of food security. Instead, a food systems approach uses a holistic, 
comprehensive view of the entire system”. This statement is in line with 
the more general understanding of food systems as now widely adopted 
in the literature (see, e.g., HLPE, 2017). 

One of the main benefits of adopting this more holistic view is certainly 
around the question of scale. In theory, both food security and resilience 
are acknowledged to be relevant within and across a wide range of scales 
or levels—from individuals, households and communities to countries or 
even possibly a continent (referring for instance to “the level of food secu- 
rity of Africa”). In ecology, resilience has also often been described as a 
multiscale concept (see Cummings et al., 2015). Yet, a quick review of 
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the literature reveals that the majority of discussions to date on resilience 
in the context of food security and humanitarian interventions have taken 
place essentially at the household or community levels (see Béné et al., 
2011; Brück et al., 2018; Cutter et al., 2008; Smith & Frankenberger, 
2018). Ina recent analysis of food systems in the urban context, Battersby 
and Watson made the same observation: 


previous work on food security has conventionally focused at either the 
household scale or at aggregate food production, with far less focus on the 
food system itself and its intersection with cities.” (Battersby & Watson, 
2018; p. 3) 


A probable explanation for this observation is the fact that the most 
frequent levels at which practitioners (NGOs, development and human- 
itarian agencies) design and implement their interventions are at house- 
hold and community levels. In fact, although not explicitly acknowledged, 
the level at which food security is conceptualized and defined in most UN 
and other official documents is often at the individual or household. As 
evidence we would point to the fact that most food security indicators 
(food consumption score; coping strategy index, household food insecu- 
rity access scale, etc.) are designed to measure and report status of food 
(in)security at the household level. 

Yet we know that, even at household level, food security does not 
depend solely on capacity, ability or other socio-economic characteris- 
tics such as social capital, education, assets, income or wealth. To make 
this point more tangible, imagine a scenario where a household is well 
endowed in all these characteristics to the point that, in theory, it would 
be able to secure a satisfactory level of availability, access, utilization and 
stability of food. Yet if the local food system on which it depends for its 
food collapses, then its food security will be directly threatened. A good 
illustration of this scenario would be the case where an armed conflict 
severely disrupts the functioning of a local food system (for instance by 
interrupting the transportation of food through armed attacks and road- 
blocks) to the point that no supplies reach the shops and markets in a 
certain small town for several months. A wealthy household living in this 
town may have at its disposal all the attributes necessary to ensure, in 
theory, the food security of its members, yet these attributes will not save 
its members’ food security from being threatened. 
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In sum, just as Sen taught us that food security does not depend only 
on food availability at the household level but also on financial and phys- 
ical accessibility, we argue here that at a higher level, household food 
security also depends on the resilience of local food systems to deal with 
shocks and stressors (Béné, 2020). Very little empirical evidence is avail- 
able, however, to substantiate this statement, which remains therefore 
a hypothesis for two main reasons. First is the fact that, as mentioned 
above, the quantitative information and the analyses or assessments that 
are available on food security are generally conducted at household level. 
This is the case, for instance, for the very rich literature that documents 
the impact of armed conflict on food security: all the analyses looking 
at potential correlation between conflict and food security (or nutrition) 
use indicators and variables monitored at household, community (or indi- 
vidual) levels (see Brück et al., 2018; Martin-Shields & Stojetz, 2018; 
Tusiime et al., 2013, etc.). Second, there is at present no clear method- 
ology to measure (local) food systems’ resilience (Béné, 2020). It is 
therefore very difficult to demonstrate empirically any form of correlation 
between household food security and local food system resilience, even if 
theoretically or conceptually many have tried—see, e.g., Meyer (2020), 
de Steenhuijsen Piters et al. (2021b) or John Hoddinott (in Chapter 6). 

In this context, one would expect that the integration of sustainability 
as a new pillar in the definition of food security would be useful. It is 
indeed correct that the addition of this new pillar has already been accom- 
panied by a more frequent use of the term ‘food system’ in the general 
discourse on food security; for instance when the HLPE report remarks 
“Sustainability refers to the long-term ability of food systems to provide 
food security and nutrition today in such a way that does not compromise 
the environmental, economic, and social bases that generate food security 
and nutrition for future generations” (HLPE, 2020, p. 9, our emphasis). 
Jess Fanzo (Chapter 2) also builds a convincing argument for why a food 
system framing is necessary to better understand and adequately address 
food security issues—even if, relying on the situation observed in her own 
country, she reminds us that although “food systems are well functioning 
[in the US], food insecurity can still occur”. This is echoed by Losch and 
May (Chapter 10) at the subnational level. Looking at the Western Cape 
province in South Africa, these authors note: “Despite the Western Cape’s 
prosperity when compared to other provinces and its well-established 
food system, [...] the prevalence of the indicators of malnutrition among 
its population [...] are similar to national trends”. Contrasting with those 
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assessments, Caron and his co-authors (Chapter 3) try to depict a more 
positive vision: “Contrarily to what is usually stated, the food system is 
not broken”. Instead, they argue, “the food system has become more and 
more resilient at the global level [...] [as it was] able to adapt during the 
twentieth century to what can be considered a huge shock on a long-term 
basis: an unprecedented increase in population”. 

In sum, our food systems are not broken and they may even be 
resilient. Yet they still result in food insecurity and inequity. While high- 
lighting the links between food security, resilience and food systems is 
therefore totally relevant (as we hopefully demonstrated in this introduc- 
tory chapter), what remains to be built is a much clearer conceptual and 
empirical connection between them. This is the object of the rest of this 
volume. 


OUTLINE OF THE VOLUME 


Following this introductory chapter, the contributions to this volume 
have been clustered into two parts, with a logic attached to the 
sequencing of the whole endeavour. Part I “From concepts to policy and 
narratives” offers a series of critical and sometimes provocative perspec- 
tives on resilience, looking at various conceptual and discursive aspects of 
its recent ‘institutionalization’ in the academic and development commu- 
nities in relation to food security and food systems. In Part II “Specific 
issues and empirical analyses”, the objective is to complement or ponder 
this initial series of theoretical reflections with some more empirical 
analyses and concrete case studies around issues that include gender, 
cities, climate change, locality and COVID-19. A final conclusion is then 
presented which reflects on the conceptual, empirical and policy-related 
contributions that this book has made. 


Part I: From Concepts to Policy and Narratives 


Chapter 2: Achieving Food Security through a Food Systems Lens (Jess 
Fanzo). This chapter examines the history of how food security has been 
framed and addressed in international development discourse, and why it 
is important to adopt a food systems approach in tackling food security. 
In reviewing these questions, Fanzo also shows how food security has 
become more complex in the modern, challenged world, and makes the 
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important point that functional food systems do not necessarily equate to 
improved food security. 

Chapter 3: The Global Food System is not Broken but Its Resilience is 
Threatened (Patrick Caron, Ellie Daguet and Sandrine Dury). In sharp 
contrast to the conclusion of Chapter 2, Patrick Caron and his co- 
authors demonstrate why they consider that “the food system is not 
broken”. They, however, also insist that even if the system is not broken, 
a great transformation is still needed; and they warn us that the road 
will be bumpy. Obstacles and barriers, including conflicts of interest, and 
even possibly the resilience of the system itself, may make that great 
transformation difficult. 

Chapter 4: Food Security and the Fractured Consensus on Food Resilience 
(Karl-Axel Lindgren and Tim Lang). In this chapter, Lindgren and Lang 
conduct an insightful analysis of the different (and often contrasted) 
narratives that have been adopted on food resilience by major develop- 
ment agencies. The authors expose that, although there is little doubt that 
resilience has now graduated to become a core concept in the develop- 
ment industry, it is still characterized by a “fractured consensus”. Agencies 
use different—and sometimes antagonistic—definitions, approaches and 
measurements to build their own discourses around food resilience. They 
warn us that unless more inter-disciplinary attention is paid to how food 
resilience is measured, there is a risk that the benefits of adopting this 
concept will eventually become “diluted” as it becomes more ubiquitous. 

Chapter 5: Food Security and Resilience: The Potential for Coherence 
and the Reality of Fragmented Applications in Policy and Research (Mark 
Constas). The parallel between the conclusion of Lindgren and Lang and 
their ‘fractured consensus’ in Chapter 4 and Mark Constas’ ‘fragmented 
application’ in this chapter is, to say the least, striking. Using a combina- 
tion of conceptual reflections and reviews of selected policy and research 
documents, Constas shows that beyond some rhetoric, attempts to inte- 
grate food security and resilience have so far been limited, inconsistent, 
and largely superficial. Not surprisingly, he concludes on the urgent need 
for more coherent integration at the intersection of food security and 
resilience. 

Chapter 6: Food Systems, Resilience, and Their Implications for Public 
Action (John Hoddinott). In the last chapter of Part I, John Hoddinott 
proposes a mix of theoretical and rhetorical reflections about the poten- 
tial links between food systems and resilience. Starting with a stylized 
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model of food production resilience, he then moves to a general discus- 
sion in which he shares a series of perspectives, including on the potential 
importance of market openness for food systems to remain resilient. 
He concludes, however, by acknowledging important knowledge gaps, 
leading him to remark that “it would be unwise to make strong statements 
regarding (...) applying a resilience lens to food systems for the purposes 
of contributing to improved food security interventions and policy”. 


Part II. Specific Issues and Empirical Analyses 


Chapter 7: Food Security Under a Changing Climate: Exploring the 
Integration of Resilience in Research and Practice (Alex de Pinto, Md 
Mofakkarul Islam, Pamela Katic). After a series of five chapters focusing 
on the conceptual and discursive elements of the interactions between 
food security, resilience and food systems, Alex de Pinto and his co- 
authors provide us in this seventh chapter with the first of a series of 
analyses refocusing the discussion on empirical case studies. In the present 
case, these authors propose to explore the extent to which resilience is 
(or is not) appropriately integrated in the climate change literature, using 
a sample of projects implemented through the Adaptation Fund. Their 
conclusion is unambiguous: while the concept of resilience may have 
favoured a transition towards more integrated approaches and interven- 
tions in work related to climate change and food security, the pathways 
through which actions translate into resilience and then into food security 
remain unclear. 

Chapter 8: Gender, Resilience, and Food Systems (Elizabeth Bryan, 
Claudia Ringler, and Ruth Meinzen-Dick). In this chapter, Elizabeth 
Bryan and her co-authors develop a new framework to better analyse 
the articulation between gender and resilience in the context of food 
systems. Building on this new framework, Bryan and her IFPRI colleagues 
were able to deliver a comprehensive review of the literature on the 
topic, reviewing and discussing more than 170 documents. The chapter 
is likely to become a ‘must-read’ for whoever looks for empirical evidence 
around the question of gender and resilience analysed from a food system 
perspective. 

Chapter 9: COVID-19, Household Resilience, and Rural Food Systems: 
Evidence from Southern and Eastern Africa (Joanna Upton, Elizabeth 
Tennant, Kathryn Fiorella and Christopher Barrett). In this empirical 
chapter, Joanna Upton and her colleagues from Cornell analyse the 
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effects of COVID-19 and the various policy responses triggered by the 
pandemic, on food system actors in three rural areas of Malawi, Mada- 
gascar and Kenya. For this, they developed and then applied a concep- 
tual framework that helped them explore the multiple paths through 
which observed shocks interact with systemic mechanisms to influence 
resilience. Among many key findings, the analysis demonstrates that, in 
some settings, the direct health effects—in this case severe illness and 
mortality—have impacted fewer people than the indirect impacts that 
arise as behaviours, markets and policies adjusted to the first wave of the 
pandemic. 

Chapter 10: Place-based Approaches to Food System Resilience: Emerging 
Trends and Lessons from South Africa (Bruno Losch and Julian May). 
Fully aligned with the ambition of this second part of the book to provide 
empirical case studies, Bruno Losch and Julian May test further the 
concept of resilience in the context of local (food) governance. Drawing 
on the experience of the Western Cape Province in South Africa during 
the COVID-19 pandemic, they illustrate how a place-based approach can 
facilitate food system resilience, through the identification of opportuni- 
ties for community-led adaptation initiatives and through the design of 
locally specific risk management strategies to deal with external shocks. 

Chapter 11: Urban Food Security and Resilience (Gareth Haysom and 
Jane Battersby). In this last chapter of Part II, Gareth Haysom and Jane 
Battersby conclude our series of empirical analyses by diving further into 
the question of the relevance of resilience, this time in the context of 
urban food systems. Drawing on their own ‘on-the-ground’ experience 
and using findings from different cities in five African countries, they 
argue convincingly for the re-framing of urban food system resilience into 
a more inclusive planning tool, where local factors that shape the form 
and the function of food systems are better acknowledged and included. 
They insist in particular that the agency of urban food system users is a 
key component that needs to be explicitly accounted for and better incor- 
porated if we want to improve our abilities to strengthen urban dwellers’ 
food systems resilience. 


Concluding Chapter 


In the Reflections and Conclusion chapter, the two editors of this book 
synthesize the main contributions that the different authors have made 
on a wide range of issues—conceptual, empirical and policy-related. They 
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stress some of the paradoxes that emerged throughout the chapters, such 
as the coexistence of high levels of undernutrition and overnutrition in 
countries where food systems appear to be performing efficiently. They 
also point to unsettled debates or unresolved issues, such as the question 
of whether food systems are or are not resilient. At times, their conclu- 
sions sound as if resilience, food system and even food security are likely 
to remain elusive and contested concepts for ever. But their final words 
are resolutely assertive: as the world is becoming increasingly complex and 
unpredictable, achieving food security for all will not be possible without 
a new international consensus where the resilience of food systems is seen 
as a major priority at global, national and local levels. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Achieving Food Security Through a Food 
Systems Lens 


Jessica Fanzo 


INTRODUCTION 


The twentieth and early twenty-first centuries have been marked with 
many international commitments, starting with the first United Nations 
declaration of a goal of zero hunger in 1943 (Byerlee & Fanzo, 2019). 
This commitment has been periodically renewed in international fora, 
most recently, with the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) and the 
specific goal of SDG2 to end hunger by 2030 and the Food Systems 
Summit in 2021 (Covic et al., 2021). Despite noble intentions, the world 
can claim only mixed success in eliminating food insecurity (and with it, 
hunger and other forms of malnutrition) (Fanzo, 2019). 
Undernourishment has increased for the fourth straight year in a row 
since 2016, with approximately 828 million people considered under- 
nourished in 2020 (FAO et al., 2022). Roughly 20% of the world’s 
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young children are chronically undernourished or stunted, and over- 
weight is increasing in that same demographic with 39 million children 
under the age of five considered overweight (Micha et al., 2020). 
The growing pandemic of obesity now tops 2 billion adults struggling 
with overweight and obesity, with significant risk of diet-related non- 
communicable diseases (Micha et al., 2020). Food systems have a role 
to play in ending or perpetuating food insecurity and malnutrition in all 
its forms. 

This chapter has three objectives. First, it describes the evolution of 
the concept of food security and its historical framing. Second, it presents 
three mainstream approaches to address food security that have failed to 
deliver promised outcomes and improve overall food security. Third, it 
articulates why a food systems perspective is now necessary, but not always 
sufficient, to guide effective food security improvements. 


THE EVOLUTION OF FOOD SECURITY 
AND ITS FRAMING 


Food security and its framing in international development has historically 
evolved to adapt to the times. This adaptation process has become more 
nuanced because of our further understanding of the social, political, 
environmental, and biological causes and consequences of food insecurity. 

The evolution began in 1943 when the Hot Springs conference—the 
first of a series of conferences on the post-war architecture of the proposed 
United Nations—set the goal of “freedom from want of food, suitable 
and adequate for the health and strength of all peoples” and agreed 
that “the most fundamental of necessities is adequate food which should 
be placed within the reach of all men in all lands within the shortest 
possible time” (Department of State, 1943). This goal was equivalent in 
many respects to SDG2 to end hunger but without a firm end date and 
nebulous targets (Barona, 2008).The conference also urged countries to 
“maintain optimum levels of productivity consistent with ensuring the 
preservation of basic resources”—in other words, a call for integrating 
more sustainable practices with agriculture. There were also explicit calls 
for the state to take a more proactive role in promoting better nutri- 
tion and coordinating efforts to improve food security through various 
ministries (Barona, 2008). 

Starting in the 1960s, the UN held several high-profile world food 
summits that reaffirmed global commitments to ending hunger. Notably, 
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these conferences emphasized the supply of calories through increased 
production of food staples but largely ignored the broader dimensions 
of malnutrition. At the World Food Congress in 1963, the President of 
the United States, John F. Kennedy, declared “we have the capacity to 
eliminate hunger in our lifetime, we only need the will” (Shaw, 2007b). 
Another food summit was held in 1974 during the 1973-1975 world 
food crisis that declared that “every man, woman, and child have the 
inalienable right to be free from hunger and malnutrition” (Shaw, 2007a). 
The conference called on “all governments to accept the goal that within 
a decade no child will go to bed hungry, that no family will fear for its 
next day’s bread, and no human being’s future capacity will be stunted 
by malnutrition” (Shaw, 2007c). 

At the next World Food Summit in 1996, food security was further 
articulated. The definition is still widely used and says: “Food security 
means that all people, at all times, have physical, social, and economic 
access to sufficient, safe, and nutritious food that meets their food prefer- 
ences and dietary needs for an active and healthy life” (FAO, 1996). This 
definition thus evolved from when the term was first used at the World 
Food Conference in 1974, where food security was defined as: “Avail- 
ability at all times of adequate world food supplies of basic foodstuffs to 
sustain a steady expansion of food consumption and to offset fluctuations 
in production and prices” (FAO, 1974). 

The major focus for many of these summits was on agriculture—to 
produce enough calories to feed a growing population and stave off 
famines. What was considered successes, such as the Green Revolution, 
became the paradigm of how agriculture was designed, managed, and 
governed since then, resulting in a significant increase in yields and starchy 
calories coming largely from cereal grains with minimal extensification 
into land (Fig. 2.1). However, cracks became apparent with large-scale 
trade-offs for environmental sustainability, nutrition, and some livelihoods 
(Pingali, 2012, 2015). 

To further articulate food security, four distinct but connected pillars 
have been defined to bring clarity and to enable measurement across 
discrete areas of food security (FAO, 2008). It has also created silos of 
thought and political action in some regards. The first pillar is food avail- 
ability, which refers to ensuring sufficient quantity and diversity of food is 
available for consumption from the farm, the marketplace, or elsewhere. 
Such food can be supplied through household production, other domestic 
output, commercial imports, or food assistance. Second, food access refers 
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Fig. 2.1 Global changes in cereal production, yield, and land use, 1961-2018 
(Source Our World in Data [2021]) 


to households having the physical and financial resources required to 
obtain appropriate foods for a nutritious diet. Access depends on income 
available to the household, on the distribution of income within the 
household, distance to markets, and on the price of food. Third, food 
utilization implies the capacity and resources necessary to use food appro- 
priately to support healthy diets including sufficient energy and essential 
nutrients, potable water, and adequate sanitation. Utilization often refers 
to an individual’s ability to absorb nutrients, based on their health status. 
Effective food utilization depends, in large measure, on knowledge within 
the household of food storage and processing techniques, basic principles 
of nutrition and proper childcare, and illness management. Stability is 
considered a fourth pillar, which mainly refers to the stability of the food 
supply/access but can also refer to stability in availability and quality. 
Stability is reliant on food imports and domestic production and can 
be negatively impacted by disruptions in the food supply such as price 
volatility, seasonality, and conflicts (FAO, 2006). Instability can signif- 
icantly impact low-income households, especially those in low-income 
countries, such as in South and Southeast Asia, Africa and Latin America 
who spend a large share of their income on food (Ivanic & Martin, 
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Fig. 2.2 Food insecurity pathways to multiple forms of malnutrition (Source 
FAO et al. [2018]) 


2008; Martin & Ivanic, 2016; Raghunathan et al., 2021; Vellakkal et al., 
2015). Often, what is purchased can be of poor nutritional quality, made 
up mainly of grain staple crops (Bouis & Saltzman, 2017). Since 1996, 
the definition of food security has even further evolved to not only 
consider the four pillars of food security but to account for agency and 
sustainability as well (Clapp et al., 2021; HLPE, 2020). 

Fast forward to 2021, after two global goal setting agendas—the 
Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) and the Sustainable Develop- 
ment Goals (SDGs)—which were met with limited success in zeroing 
hunger, the UN Food Systems Summit (UNFSS) in September of 2021 
adopted a food systems approach to address food security (Covic et al., 
2021). As a consequence, food security is now recognized as a highly 
complex outcome that is influenced by hunger, as well as poverty, conflict, 
and climate change, among other causal factors (Fanzo, 2018; FAO et al., 
2018). Resulting food insecurity can contribute to multiple forms of 
malnutrition, as shown in Fig. 2.2. 


ACHIEVING Foop SECURITY HAs BECOME 
MORE COMPLEX IN THE MODERN WORLD 


While our understanding of food security as a concept has progressed in 
how it fits within a food systems lens, we still grapple with how to solve 
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massive food insecurity and address its root causes. At the same time, 
much related to food systems and security, malnutrition in all its forms 
is increasing; the risk in zoonotic and other infectious diseases related to 
food production is rising (Rohr et al., 2019); climate change and envi- 
ronmental and biodiversity degradation associated with food systems are 
volatile (Fanzo, Haddad et al., 2021; Willett et al., 2019); and rural 
poverty and urban poverty are increasing along with social unrest and 
conflict (Breisinger et al., 2014; Makita et al., 2019; Micha et al., 2020; 
Mozaffarian et al., 2018; Rivera-Ferre et al., 2021; Webb et al., 2020). 
Layered upon these trends are larger, complex political and social forces 
that are making it challenging to transform food systems (Béné, Fanzo, 
Haddad et al., 2020). Vexing issues beyond food system components and 
outcomes such as nationalism, geopolitics, and conflicts plague progress 
to address food security and transform food systems in positive directions 
that benefit human health, well-being, and planetary resilience (Brands & 
Gavin, 2020). 

Adding to this complexity has been the approach taken by global food 
system actors and policies to address food security. Three mainstream 
approaches have dominated the global food policy agenda and archi- 
tecture. The first has been the vertically sectoral approach. There have 
been many attempts to improve food security historically, but often these 
have been siloed, with a singular focus through one sector’s lens, a verti- 
cally driven approach (Jeppsson & Okuonzi, 2000). One such example 
is the Green Revolution. This revolution averted social and economic 
upheaval and large-scale famines in the 1960s in Asia due to the devel- 
opment and widespread adoption of genetically improved high-yielding 
varieties of cereal crops (maize, rice, and wheat) that were responsive to 
the application of advanced agronomic practices, including most impor- 
tantly, fertilizers and improved irrigation (Swaminathan, 2006). Between 
1966 and 2005, food production in South Asia increased by almost 250% 
(FAOStat, n.d.). 

While the Green Revolution had a tremendous impact on food produc- 
tion and socio-economic conditions in Asia, it had its fair share of 
trade-offs including insufficient improvements in nutrition outcomes, 
increases in environmental stress such as overuse of water, and minimal 
focus on women’s empowerment issues (Negin et al., 2009; Pingali, 
2012). To ensure improvements in food security for individuals, house- 
holds, or communities, the literature suggests that instead, multi-sectoral 
approaches are essential (Fanzo, 2014; Garrett & Natalicchio, 2010). 
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At minimum, there are three key sectors that need to engage, collab- 
orate, and contribute to nutrition improvements: agriculture, health, 
and water sectors (Garrett & Natalicchio, 2010; Lamstein et al., 2016; 
Pelletier et al., 2016, 2018). These sectors have the capability of injecting 
nutrition across functioning and effective food, health, and water and 
sanitation systems (Fanzo, 2014). While the multi-sectoral approach is 
usually adopted with good intentions, effectively engaging across diverse 
sectors and distinct systems has proven to be complex (Pelletier et al., 
2016). 

The second is the technological treatment approach. This approach 
promotes interventions and policy responses through a technocratic 
lens—focusing on addressing the symptoms more than the root causes. As 
such, the technocratic solution often attempts to find the “low hanging 
fruit” or “quick wins” to address what are usually more complex chal- 
lenges that are entrenched in systemic issues of poverty, marginalization, 
and food system constraints. Instead, this approach aims to treat the 
consequences through a technology-driven solution. Some aspects of the 
Green Revolution fall under this type of approach, but addressing vitamin 
A deficiency and genetically modified organisms could be seen as other 
examples. 

Vitamin A deficiency is the cause of what is known as preventable 
blindness in children and severe visual impairment as well as increased 
susceptibility to succumbing from measles, extreme diarrhea, or respira- 
tory infection (Black et al., 2013). There is much debate and politics 
around vitamin A deficiency and how to treat it. In the 1970s and 1980s, 
nutrition planners had three options for dealing with widespread vitamin 
A deficiency: (1) provide all young children with megadose capsules of 
vitamin A semi-annually; (2) fortify commonly eaten foods with vitamin 
A; or (3) improve dietary diversity of foods and ensure people get access 
to vitamin A-rich sources of foods. The dominating intervention has been 
through supplementation, and now, most countries are now distributing 
vitamin A capsules twice a year to children under five years of age 
quite successfully. Some have argued that a singular, short-term focus on 
supplements has diverted necessary funds away from improving the diver- 
sity of the food supply to ensure that foods rich in micronutrients (such as 
vitamin A) are available, accessible, and utilized (Chambers et al., 2017; 
Mason et al., 2015). 

Another example of such a technology-driven approach that has polar- 
ized the food security world is genetically modified organisms (GMOs). 
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Some have questioned whether GMOs are necessary when the existing 
pool of genetic diversity of crops could potentially address concerns of 
drought, flood, pest, wind, and saline tolerance and resistance, nutrient 
content, or high-yielding traits (Klümper & Qaim, 2014; Zilberman et al., 
2018). GMOs have garnered a lack of consensus on their benefits, risks, 
and potential impacts on the environment and on human health (Glass & 
Fanzo, 2017; Sarkar et al., 2021). At the center of the debate is the idea 
that GMOs can increase crop yields and are thus necessary or at least 
part of the solution to feeding the world’s population and staving off 
hunger (Kltimper & Qaim, 2014; Kovak et al., 2021). Others argue that 
investing in conservation and use of agricultural biodiversity is a better 
approach (Jacobsen et al., 2013). There are also scholars that contend 
GMOs prohibit rights of smallholders and indigenous peoples and their 
traditional knowledge and values (Calabrò & Vieri, 2014; Koutouki & 
Marin, 2013). Some argue that GMOs perpetuate “agrarian disposses- 
sion,” farmers losing the control over seeds and other inputs necessary for 
food production that are owned by agricultural input and chemical manu- 
facturers and companies (Kloppenburg, 2014). The challenge is to make 
the best possible use of innovation and technologies to meet the needs 
of a growing population while also preserving natural resources, biodiver- 
sity, ecosystem health, and livelihoods of the most vulnerable. While fair 
and sustainable use of innovations and technologies has great potential, 
there are also significant risks and inequities that need to be considered 
at the same time (Glass & Fanzo, 2017). 

The third is the short-view approach, which has been disproportionately 
prioritized by donors in recent decades. This approach often does not 
elicit lasting change and can have unintended consequences. One such 
example is food aid. Though food aid is crucial in times of crisis, it is by 
no means a sustainable, long-term solution to addressing the root causes 
of hunger (Garrett, 2008). While the cost of emergency food assistance 
is small compared to the cost of hunger, it is a comparatively expensive 
measure. One study estimated that food aid costs $812 to deliver one ton 
of maize as United States food assistance to a distribution point in Africa, 
whereas it costs only $135 to give local farmers the seed, fertilizer, and 
technical support to grow an extra ton of maize themselves (Sanchez, 
2009). Furthermore, purchasing a ton of maize locally to use as food 
assistance, rather than maize donated from the United States, was only 
$320—a much cheaper alternative to international food aid. One poten- 
tial way to improve the cost effectiveness of food aid would be either by 
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improving the nutritional quality of the staple commodities (flour, sugar, 
and oil) provided or by diversifying the basket. By improving its nutri- 
tional content, billions of dollars can be saved that would have to be later 
spent on saving lives from nutrition-related illnesses (Rosenberg et al., 
2012; Webb et al., 2017). 


FOOD SYSTEMS LENS TO TACKLING FOOD SECURITY 


Food systems have become the predominant theme among food actors 
and scholars to frame, understand, and adequately address food secu- 
rity. A “food systems approach” is a departure from traditional, historical 
approaches, which (as we saw above) tend to be sectoral, technical, and 
short term with a narrowly defined focus and scope of food security. 
Instead, a food systems approach uses a holistic, comprehensive view 
of the entire system. This approach includes the actors within the food 
supply chain and the governance mechanisms that shape their roles. A 
food systems approach requires “food systems thinking,” which identifies 
and describes the influences, or “drivers,” and relationships in the systems. 
Food systems thinking also considers how these influences intersect with 
each other in both positive and negative ways (Hawkes & Fanzo, 2019). 

Figure 2.3 shows the components of the entire food system, including 
food supply chains, food environments, individual factors, consumer 
behaviors, and diets; the outcomes, including nutrition and health, envi- 
ronment, economic (livelihoods and wages), and social equity; and the 
drivers, many of which are exogenous to food systems but “push” or 
“pull” systems in various directions (Béné, Oosterveer et al., 2019; Béné, 
Prager et al., 2019; Fanzo, Rudie et al., 2021; HLPE, 2017). 

Food supply chains are the components that link food production, 
food storage, loss and distribution, processing and packing, and retail. 
These links in the chain are influenced by the decisions of many food- 
specific and indirect actors from small to multi-national scales. The types 
of foods generated by supply chains avail foods to food environments, 
which are the places where people buy and order food (Constan- 
tinides et al., 2021; Swinburn et al., 2015; Turner et al., 2018, 2019). 
These environments vary from informal, wild environments (e.g., forests) 
to highly formalized environments (e.g., supermarkets) (Downs et al., 
2020). The architecture of these environments is influenced by the types 
of food on offer, their affordability, their properties, and their promo- 
tion and advertising. Consumer decision-making and behavior are shaped 
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Fig. 2.3 A food systems framework (Source Fanzo, Rudie et al. [2021]) 


by individual’s purchasing power, knowledge, aspirations, resources, and 
culture. These factors subsequently influence diets (Bell et al., 2021; 
Mancino et al., 2018). 

All of these components affect many outcomes that include health, 
nutrition, wages, income, the environment, climate, cultures, and 
systemic societal equity (Ericksen, 2008; Fanzo, Rudie et al., 2021; Webb 
et al., 2020). Drivers such as climate change, urbanization, population 
pressure, policies and politics, and migration, to name just a few, can influ- 
ence the directionality and dynamism of food systems in both positive and 
negative ways (Béné, Fanzo, Prager et al., 2020). Political, programmatic, 
and institutional actions can both influence and be influenced by food 
system components, outcomes, and drivers, all of which affect progress 
on the SDGs. The pillars of food security intersect with food systems 
(HLPE, 2020), and risks, shocks, and vulnerabilities consistently threaten 
resilience and various outcomes of food systems (Barrett, 2020; Gaupp 
et al., 2019). 

With the examples above on the Green Revolution, vitamin A supple- 
mentation, GMOs, and food aid, a food systems approach is a way of 
considering food systems in their totality, which includes all the elements, 
their relationships, and related impacts. It goes beyond one element 
(e.g., a value chain, a food environment) and considers the intricate web 
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and networks of activities, actors, and feedback loops of the different 
directions food systems can take. It also does not focus on one single 
sector. It considers many sectors that interact with food and considers 
the many impacts that food system can bring, including health, nutrition, 
environment, livelihoods, and equity. 

Beyond just definitions, food system solutions to ensure food secu- 
rity require integrated actions across multiple scales (from global to local 
systems; from long to short supply chains), actors, and sectors (e.g., 
agriculture, trade, policy, health, environment, education, transport, and 
infrastructure). Food systems are highly interconnected—any interven- 
tion or policy that addresses one part of the system will affect other 
parts. Health, politics, society, the economy, and environmental systems 
all intersect with food systems. As a result of this interconnectedness, 
any action can lead to unintended consequences. The global COVID- 
19 pandemic further highlights the need to take a systems approach—a 
shock to the health system had ramifications on every other system with 
the pandemic (Brands & Gavin, 2020; Fanzo, 2021). 

Food systems result in many trade-offs due to decisions made within 
food systems and the many drivers that result in a diverse set of interac- 
tions (Béné, Oosterveer et al., 2019), and positive and negative feedback 
loops which can mitigate harmful outcomes or highlight trade-offs (Béné, 
Fanzo, Prager et al., 2020). One such example is trade. Trade is of crit- 
ical importance in moving a diversity of food and the nutrients that food 
contains around the world. Figure 2.4 shows the number of extra people, 
in billions, who could be nourished if nutrients in excess of current global 
needs were evenly distributed. Without trade, there would be increased 
deficiencies in protein, zinc, and iron for example (Wood et al., 2018) 
(Fig. 2.4). At the same time, trade moves nutrient-poor, highly processed, 
packaged foods to the far reaches of the world and that trend is increasing 
(Garton et al., 2020). These foods have been associated with obesity and 
non-communicable diseases (Baker et al., 2020; Elizabeth et al., 2020). 
Both have implications for food security, when taken in its broader view 
(c.f. Figure 2.2). 


FUNCTIONAL Foop SysTEMS Do NoT 
ALWAYS EQUATE TO FOOD SECURITY 


If food systems don’t function well (see, however, Caron et al., Chapter 3 
in this volume), it will be difficult to achieve food security; yet even if 
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Fig. 2.4 Change in number of people who could be nourished without trade. 
For each country, the number of people (in millions) who could be nour- 
ished under current (average of 2007-2011) scenarios was subtracted from the 
number of people who could be potentially nourished under a no-trade scenario. 
Map breaks correspond to minimum, first quantile, medium, third quantile, and 
maximum for each nutrient (Source Wood et al. [2018]) 


food systems are well functioning, food insecurity can still occur. Food 
systems are involved in an intimate societal interdependence with many 
other systems. These systems influence food security as well. Food secu- 
rity also requires functioning health systems, education systems, water and 
sanitation, transports, energy, etc. The 1996 World Food Summit defini- 
tion of food security stated earlier alludes to the necessity of a whole 
systems approach in that the physical and economic access alone indicates 
that built environments, urban and rural development and infrastruc- 
ture, economics, livelihoods, and fair wages and equality of access to 
resources—all outside the technicalities of food system components— 
influence food security outcomes. 

One illustration is the COVID-19 pandemic. There is growing 
evidence to suggest that while food supplies have been largely protected 
during the pandemic, food insecurity still increased for various reasons 
including loss of income and the global economic slowdown (Béné, 
Bakker, Chavarro et al., 2021; Béné, Bakker, Rodriguez et al., 2021). 
The longer-term implications of this loss of income and employment 
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are profound. Food prices have been rising and are 3-25% higher in 
some parts of the world one year later than they were in July 2020 
(FAOStat, n.d.). In addition, models suggest that by 2022, COVID-19 
related disruptions may increase the number of children who are under- 
nourished with an additional 9.3 million children wasted and 2.6 million 
children stunted—essentially unraveling the progress made over the last 
two decades to reduce these devastating growth outcomes (Osendarp 
et al., 2021). Thus, it is not just food systems alone that can tackle food 
security—other systems and their functioning effectively also impact food 
security and nutrition outcomes. 

Another example is the United States (U.S.) and its prevalence of food 
insecurity—which sits at 10.5% (USDA, n.d.). At the crude level, one 
can argue that the U.S. food system works effectively well at ensuring 
food is available and accessible and is abundant in calories and diver- 
sity. However, food insecurity still exists. The question is why? Is it a 
food system problem per se, or a systemic societal problem of injus- 
tices and disadvantage that plague populations and their ability to access 
and afford a healthy diet? Evidence suggests the latter (Cooksey Stowers 
et al., 2020; Myers & Painter, 2017). The U.S. is plagued with issues 
of systemic racism that have impacted communities’ ability to physi- 
cally, economically, and socially access healthy foods (Bowen et al., 2021; 
Odoms-Young & Bruce, 2018). Much of this inaccessibility has to do 
with redlining—a historic, systematic denial of various services to resi- 
dents of specific, often racially associated, neighborhoods or communities, 
either explicitly or through the selective raising of prices (Zhang & 
Ghosh, 2016). Of the foods that are often available to poor, marginalized 
populations, are processed, packaged foods that are cheap, convenient, 
and unhealthy make up a large proportion of the American diet, and are 
highly traded across the world (Baker et al., 2016; Development Initia- 
tives, 2018; Thow, 2009). Thus, while the U.S. food system is one that 
has brought about incredible technological advances and abundance, not 
everyone benefits from the system. 


CONCLUSION 


With only 8 years remaining to achieve the SDGs, the UNFSS and the 
Convention of Parties (COP26) climate change meetings of 2021 were 
important moments for States to commit once again to ending food inse- 
curity through a food systems approach or mitigating climate change, 
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respectively. However, history has taught the world what has worked, 
and what has not, and simplification of definitions and singular or overly 
technocratic fixes have not been completely effective in driving down, 
in aggregate, food insecurity. Taking a food systems approach to the 
problem is a step forward in that it would allow for a more holistic 
approach to address multiple problems and their root causes at the same 
time. It also allows for solutions that may serve to benefit multiple 
outcomes. Moreover, ignoring the importance of other systems—such 
as health, water, and economic systems—and how they influence food 
systems is also a dangerous path to take. To effectively address food secu- 
rity, especially for the most marginalized and vulnerable, actions must be 
seen through a wider, multi-system lens. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Global Food System is Not Broken 
but Its Resilience is Threatened 


Patrick Caron, Ellie Daguet, and Sandrine Dury 


INTRODUCTION 


Bringing together food systems’ transformation and resilience raises a 
series of questions in two directions: what does resilience of food systems 
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means as their adaptation has, on the one hand, managed to avoid any 
global food shortage (even though it might have occured locally), yet, on 
the other hand, led to massive negative multidimensional impacts? How 
can change take place as it is unanimously expected and in the same time 
so difficult to orchestrate because of the huge diversity of contexts and 
actors? 

To address these questions, we will first look at the way food 
systems have been able to evolve in the past under huge and numerous 
constraints. This first section will thus focus on the incredible changes that 
have taken place since the Second World War and that have successfully 
prevented a massive global food shortage. Challenging many statements 
that rightly point out the current deficiencies of food systems, this 
highlights the success of past transformation. We will then consider 
the reasons and challenges for future adaptation and finally formulate 
questions regarding the pathways and conditions to undertake future 
transformation. 


THE GLOBAL FOOD SYSTEM IS 
RESILIENT IN TERMS OF FOOD SUPPLY 


Contrarily to what is often stated (Schmidt-Traub et al., 2019), the global 
food system is not broken and is more and more resilient in terms of food 
supply! 

In terms of development, the global food system has proven to be 
resilient in the last decades if we consider specific outcomes and metrics 
such as food production and more specifically global caloric availability 
(Porkka et al., 2013 or Roser & Ritchie, 2021). According to these 
authors, the percentage of population living in countries with sufficient 
food supply (>2500 kcal/cap/day) has almost doubled from 33% in 1965 
to 61% in 2005; the population living with critically low food supply 
(<2000 kcal/cap/day) has dropped from 52% to just 3%. Similarly, a long- 
run downward trend of international food prices has been observed up to 
the mid-2000s. Between 1961 and 2006, the World Bank’s international 
index of food grain prices fell by more than 30% according to Baldos and 
Hertel (2016). OECD recent report (2021) clearly illustrates this past 
trend (Fig. 3.1) for important food commodities. 

Global food production and trade systems have made possible the 
delivery of staple food all over the world and all year-round, and to 
recover after stock shortage crises such as in 2008. Today, the 155 million 
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Fig. 3.1 Long-term evolution of real agricultural prices (OECD, 2021) (Note 
Historical data for soybeans, maize and beef from World Bank, “World 
Commodity Price Data” [1960-1989]. Historical data for pork from USDA 
QuickStats [1960-1989]. Source OECD/FAO [2020], “OECD-FAO Agricul- 
tural Outlook”, OECD Agriculture statistics [database], http://dx.doi.org/10. 
1787/agr-outl-data-en 


acutely food insecure people in need of urgent assistance are suffering 
more from persistent conflict or insecurity, economic shocks and weather 
extremes (the Global Network Against Food Crisis, 2021) than from a 
lack of global food supply. 

The systemic “hunger riots” crisis in 2008 did not translate into either 
long-lasting skyrocketing prices or serious food shortages in the global 
food market. Similarly, during the COVID-19 crisis in 2020, the produc- 
tion and trade systems did not collapse and international supply chains 
continued to function (Béné et al., 2021). 

The global situation of food availability as defined by the 1974 food 
security definition has improved in recent decades thanks to the so-called 
modernization of the food system (Burchi & De Muro, 2016), including 
the Green Revolution. This built in particular on food and agricultural 
research and innovation systems and on strong national and international 
agricultural and public trade policies. Thanks to strong progress in agri- 
cultural productivity, the food supply more than doubled (2.5 times) 
between 1960 and 2000, increasing even faster than the doubling of the 
global population (Paillard et al., 2014). 

This productivity improvement was due to higher use of chemical 
inputs, the development of irrigation schemes, large-scale adoption of 
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mechanization, progress in genetics, extensive use of fossil energy and 
the recent introduction of technological devices (OECD, 2021). Those 
inputs made possible the dissociation between agricultural production and 
land use for agricultural purposes: production is no longer correlated with 
cultivated surfaces (see Fig. 3.2). 

Neither the global population grew as fast as the production. As a 
consequence, the average caloric availability per capita reached unprece- 
dent levels, around 2950 Kcal/cap/day, in 2017 (FAOStat). 

At the same time, upstream (credit, inputs, mechanization, irrigation, 
etc.) and downstream corporates (supply chains, agri-food processing, 
retailing, etc.) involved with agriculture became bigger and more 
powerful. Food market chains (including infrastructure such as roads, 
storage facilities, slaughterhouses, etc.) got longer and more complex, 
and concentrated on a large part of the food processing that used to take 
place at the farm or consumer levels. Many processes were industrialized 
and normalized, food safety was regulated, and huge multinational firms 
in logistics and distribution emerged (McMichael, 2009). Food trade has 
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Fig. 3.2 Global population, food production and agricultural land use in the 
long run (OECD, 2021) (Source Population data from Maddison’s historical 
statistics for 1820-1940; UN Population Division for 1950-2010; 1800 and 
1810 extrapolated from Maddison. Agricultural [crops and pasture] land data for 
1800-2010 from the History Database of the Global Environment [HYDE 3.2], 
Nein Glodewijk et al. [2017]. Global agricultural production data for 1960- 
2010 from FAOSTAT (Net Agricultural Production Index); data for 2020 from 
OECD/FAO [2020], “OECD-FAO Agricultural Outlook”, OECD Agriculture 
statistics [database], http://dx.doi.org/10.1787 /agr-outl-data-en 
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never reached such high levels (Krausmann & Langthaler, 2019). One 
has to recognize that they performed well to deliver food in time every- 
where (or almost), even in time of crisis (Béné et al., 2021). This modern 
farming sector and the powerful international agri-food companies have 
proven to be successful and resilient by many criteria, as previously 
mentioned (caloric production and trade). 

As a result, hunger (or food insecurity) as it used to be defined for years 
by the FAOQ—a lack of calories compared to individual requirements, esti- 
mated on the basis of national food balances—declined from the 1960s 
to mid-2010s at the global scale. The massive famines that occurred until 
the 1980s and affected many countries in Africa and Asia were effec- 
tively eradicated. While the first edition of the FAO State of Food and 
Agriculture report was published in 1947 and estimated the prevalence 
of undernourishment in 1945 to be 50% of the world population,! this 
figure dropped to 23% in 1990 with 980 million people suffering from 
hunger. In 2019, 688 million people (8.9% of the world population) were 
undernourished. Even if the calculation method has evolved? and even if 
the trend has reversed since 2018, the improvement was massive. 

In addition, the economic burden of food provisioning was substan- 
tially reduced for households in recent decades in many countries. Today, 
the share of the household budget allocated to food consumption repre- 
sents 8 to 15% in rich countries (Fig. 3.3). While in low-income countries 
this burden is often still above 50%, in middle-income countries it is now 
between 20 and 35%. 

Considering the population increase as a huge and unique stressor for 
the humanity and the planet, one can thus acknowledge that the food 
system has been resilient at the worldwide scale. 

The global food system has also created some tools and institutions 
dedicated to take care of the most destitute people, in the worst or most 
vulnerable contexts. Based on specific international institutions whose role 
is to deal with emergency assistance in low-income countries, the global 


l http: / /Awww.fao.org/3/ap635e/ap635e.pdf. 


2 The number of undernourished was initially calculated by the FAO on the basis of 
the availability of food in each country and compared to its population and its nutritional 
needs owning to age, sex, status and physical activity. Today, as caloric availability is no 
longer the number one problem, the FAO has launched a new indicator, the Food Inse- 
curity Experience Scale (FIES; http://www.fao.org/in-action /voices-of-the-hungry/en/), 
to better monitor food security in terms of access, in alignment with the 1996 definition 
of food security. 
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Fig. 3.3 Share of consumer expenditure spent on food worldwide in 
2015 (Data source United States Department for Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service, USDA, ERS, 2017. Chart produced by Our World in 
Data consulted online https://ourworldindata.org/grapher /share-of-consumer- 
expenditure-spent-on-food) 


food system has been able to cope with localized or temporary crises. For 
example, the World Food Programme (WFP) assisted 97 million people 
in 2019 in 88 countries. Moreover, in all countries (low-, middle- but 
also high-income), systems of food assistance were developed to address 
risk of hunger when other mechanisms fail to deliver food to vulner- 
able populations. In 2019, for example, 10.5% of U.S. households were 
food insecure for at least some time during the year (Coleman-Jensen 
et al., 2020). Most of them are entitled to specific food aid in different 
forms (e.g. coupons). In Europe, food banks distributed 768,000 tons 
of food and assisted 9.5 million people in 24 European countries in 
2019 (European Food Banks Federation, 2020). Institutions dealing with 
food deprived people are parts of the food system and not just post-crisis 
coping mechanisms. 

Therefore, the question is no longer limited to a problem of improving 
and smoothing food availability but of healthy food access all over the 
world. Resilience of food supply and global markets is not sufficient to 
eradicate undernutrition as the global number of affected persons has 
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remained approximatively the same in the past 40 years. Rather than being 
driven by supply shortage, the issue is most often demand related and is 
caused by poverty. It has been exacerbated by the COVID-19 crisis and 
by conflicts that hinder the elimination of food insecurity and hunger. 


Many REASONS WHY THE GLOBAL FOOD 
SYSTEM NEEDS A PROFOUND TRANSFORMATION 


Poor quality diets are among the top risk factors contributing to the 
global burden of disease (Afshin et al., 2019). Not only have current food 
systems failed to eradicate hunger (despite preventing global food short- 
ages), they have also incentivized the spread of diet-related diseases. New 
nutrition problems have emerged with the increase of supply and the new 
nature of the food products. The expansion of ultra-processed foods rich 
in salt, sugar and fat threatens public health in many countries (Popkin, 
2017). One billion people will soon be obese, most of them eating too 
many calories compared to their needs, and at risk of non-communicable 
diseases such as diabetes, cardio-vascular disorders and cancer. Nowa- 
days, malnutrition in all its forms (overweight/obesity, micronutrient 
deficiencies and undernutrition including stunting and wasting) affects all 
countries in the world and most are affected by multiple forms of malnu- 
trition (Fig. 3.4). This triple burden of malnutrition coexists at all levels: 
global, national, local and even at family level (HLPE, 2017a). It affects 
urban areas as well as rural. 
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Fig. 3.4 Undernourishment, overweight and obesity, 2000-2016 (OECD, 
2021) 
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Several socio-economic and environmental factors, like global trade, 
demographic and economic transitions, rapid urbanization and increasing 
availability and affordability of poor quality ultra-processed food, have led 
to changes in dietary patterns and consumers’ preferences (Béné et al., 
2020b; HLPE, 2017a). More women involved in economic life has led 
to an increase in the demand for ready-to-eat, convenient, ultra-processed 
food which is often of poor quality. Nutritious foods are more expen- 
sive than energy-dense foods with poor nutritional qualities, and their 
total cost (defined as the sum of the cost of food items and preparation 
time) is also much higher than less-healthy ready-to-eat alternatives (FAO 
et al., 2020). “It has been estimated that the labour costs of a healthy 
diet for a single-headed household recipient of the Supplemental Nutri- 
tion Assistance Program (SNAP, formerly the Food Stamp Program) in 
the United States of America would represent 60% of the total cost of 
food” (FAO et al., 2020, p. 130). On the other hand, globalization and 
industrialization have allowed big companies to make economies of scale 
thus distributing worldwide cheap and convenient processed food, yet 
with low nutrient density (Haddad et al., 2016; Willett et al., 2019). 
Unhealthy foods become more attractive while nutritious food is less 
affordable (FAO et al., 2020). 

Poverty and inequalities are other underlying causes of all forms of 
malnutrition all around the world. High-income countries have succeeded 
in producing cheap calories. However, a recent study estimates that, in 
those countries, the cost of a healthy diet is on average 6 times more 
than that of an energy-sufficient diet. As for the Global South, the cost 
of a healthy diet is higher than the national average food expenditure for 
most countries. “A healthy diet is not affordable in lower-middle-income 
countries, and it is far from being affordable — almost 3 times the average 
food expenditure- in low-income countries” (FAO et al., 2020). In the 
same report, it has been estimated that, based on an analysis of incomes, 
3 billion people around the world could not afford a healthy diet in 2017. 

If globalization has increased the availability and diversity of food 
while reducing seasonal shortages, not everyone benefits from these 
improvements. Because of their geographical situation (remote areas) or 
social status (gender, ethnic, economic situation), vulnerable groups have 
limited access to diverse and quality food. This is the case, for example, 
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in food deserts? (HLPE, 2017a). Local production (including family 
farming for own consumption) remains then an important part of the 
source of food and is not always sufficient to cover the nutrient needs. 
People living from traditional food systems (rural or indigenous commu- 
nities, for example) might still experience “hunger seasons” (HLPE, 
2017a). 

Transforming food systems so that everyone in the world has access to 
sufficient quality food is key for current and future generations. Indeed, 
there is an intergenerational cycle of malnutrition. Because of inadequate 
nutritional status of women and inadequate infant and young children 
child-caring and feeding practices, malnutrition has consequences across 
generations (CFS, 2021). 

In addition to generating poor health conditions, malnutrition also 
has economic consequences by reducing labour productivity and incomes, 
thus affecting people’s livelihood through their lifetime (HLPE 2017a). 
Moreover, poor nutrition increases health expenditure at country level, 
accounting for a significant burden on national healthcare systems (Global 
Panel, 2016). 

Furthermore, the environmental and social drawbacks of the existing 
food system are threatening the sustainability and resilience of the system 
(Caron et al., 2018; OECD, 2021; Dury et al., 2019). This was also very 
much discussed during the UN Food Systems Summit in 2021. 

As already mentioned in several scientific papers (Willett et al., 2019) 
and reports (Dury et al., 2019, among others), existing food systems are 
under pressure and face many threats. They contribute in return to exac- 
erbated risks through unreasonable use of natural resources and abuse and 
disrespect of human fundamental rights and dignity (Caron et al., 2018). 

Food systems are responsible for an irreversible loss in biodiversity. 
The dramatic evolution of agriculture in the past century in industrial- 
ized and some low- and middle-income countries, based on improved 
varieties and synthetic inputs, greatly increased production but also led 
to the artificialization of agroecosystems and great losses of specific and 
genetic biodiversity. In turn, these losses have hampered food systems 
in different ways: degraded ecosystem services affecting crop yields and 
resilience, reduced crop biodiversity and highly specialized industrialized 


3 Geographic areas where residents’ access to food is restricted or non-existent due to 
the absence or low density of “food entry points” within a practical travelling distance. 
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food processing, which has decreased the diversity of the food supply and 
its nutritional value (Hainzelin, 2019; HLPE, 2017b). 

Plateauing yields have been reported in several crops and 20% of the 
world’s cultivated land has lost productive capacity (FAO, 2019). Insect 
species loss or sharp decline of species have been documented and linked 
to agricultural intensification (Wagner, 2020), including pesticide use 
(Van der Sluijs et al., 2015), destruction of habitat, changes in land use 
and so on. In low- and middle-income countries, commercial agricul- 
ture is the most important driver of deforestation, followed by subsistence 
agriculture (FAO, 2016; Feintrenie et al., 2019). 

Food systems are responsible for up to one-third of anthropogenic 
greenhouse gas (GHG) emissions and are therefore a major driver of 
climate change (Xu et al., 2021). These emissions include carbon dioxide 
(CO2), methane (CH4) and nitrous oxide (N20). The environmental 
pressures of food systems are likely to intensify, as humanity is arguably 
already operating beyond planetary boundaries (Steffen et al., 2015; 
Vermeulen et al., 2012). Food production and thus the livelihoods of 
billions of people, especially the most vulnerable, including small farmers, 
are impacted and will be even more in the coming decades by the effects 
of climate change (Demenois et al., 2019; FAO, 2018; IPCC, 2018). 

Moreover, existing food systems are threatening the social and territo- 
rial balances, deepening economic inequalities and fuelling social unrest 
(Caron et al., 2018; Giordano et al., 2019; HLPE, 2013, 2017b). In low- 
and middle-income countries, large-scale land and water acquisition for 
food production and large investment projects are, for example, consid- 
ered as drivers of conflicts since they deprive local communities (Anseeuw 
et al., 2019). 

Food systems are the backbone of economies in many countries, but 
their relative importance in the GDP is shrinking when countries become 
richer. In those countries, the number of farmers has fallen dramati- 
cally since World War II. They were replaced by machines and, as a 
consequence, the labour productivity has increased sharply; much of 
the workforce switched to other economic sectors (including the agri- 
food sector). In low- and middle-income countries, many questions are 
raised regarding the capacity of food systems to accompany the demo- 
graphic and economic growth. For example, in sub-Saharan Africa, the 
food economy represents two-third of total employment for both men 
and women (Allen et al., 2018) and there are uncertainties regarding 
the inclusion of smallholders or micro- and small food enterprises from 
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the informal economic sector (HLPE, 2013), in modern upgrading food 
chains (Soullier et al., 2019). 

Considering that problems and concerns also offer opportunities, food 
systems should also be looked at as strong levers towards implementing 
the Agenda 2030 for sustainable development and its 17 sustainable 
development goals (HLPE, 2020). More and more reports and authors 
call for engaging in their transformation, which is looked upon as a 
priority avenue to prevent major disruptions and to address sustainability 
concerns. 


How To MovE TOWARDS SUCH A TRANSFORMATION? 
Reticence and Obstacles Despite Alerts 


Scientific evidence is considered sufficient by a great majority of scien- 
tists and policymakers to demonstrate that “business as usual is not an 
option” (IAASTD, 2009), to pay due attention to whistle blower alerts 
and to call for deep changes in order to prevent catastrophes and the worst 
from coming. Evidence reported in previous sections has contributed to 
shaping the global political agenda, as illustrated by the 2030 Agenda 
for Sustainable Development and the Paris Agreement on climate. This 
has led the UN Global Sustainable Development Report to identify food 
systems and nutrition patterns as one of the six entry points to achieve the 
2030 Agenda (United Nations, 2019). This has also led the UN Secre- 
tary General to convene a UN Food systems summit in September 2021 
to deliver progress on all 17 SDGs, beyond food security issues. 

Despite such shared observations, alerts and engagements, transforma- 
tion is not taking place with the necessary pace to address sustainability 
concerns (HLPE, 2017a; Webb et al., 2020; IPES-Food and ETC Group 
2021). This would indeed question the paradigm and social order that 
have prevailed and made evolution possible in the twentieth century 
(Brundtland, 1987; Meadows et al., 1972). The necessary paradigm shift 
(Caron et al., 2018) is about intellectual and political framing, in partic- 
ular to agree on the functions of the agricultural sector, the role it may 
play in development and the way we accordingly measure its perfor- 
mances. Increasing productivity to contribute to production and to global 
supply cannot be the only way to account for expressed future expec- 
tations. Such a paradigm shift generates resistance. It would imply a 
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revolution that perturbs previous political equilibria and social agree- 
ments. Paradoxically, the word revolution has been used in the twentieth 
century to describe a transformation process, i.e. the Green Revolution, 
that essentially relied on technological advances and not on social and 
political changes. The breadth and depth of the transformation required 
conversely suggest disruptions that are at the moment not agreed, nor 
even discussed. The resistance to the acknowledgement of the notion of 
multifunctionality of agriculture (Caron et al., 2008) and the incapacity 
to organize global discussion about the best way to shape trade and to 
transform the World Trade Organization to contribute to sustainability 
and to embed technological advances into a political project rather than 
advocating for a supposed neutrality offer perfect examples of such resis- 
tance. The identification of the cost of inaction (Stern, 2007) is useful to 
advocate about the need to engage in a transformation process and to call 
for courage, but it is not sufficient. 

How is it possible to explain the paradox of such a gap between the 
awareness of the need to act and the incapacity to do it? Is this just path 
dependency and the difficulty of coping with the cost of change, blindness 
or lack of political will, as regretted by most experts and scientists in their 
reports? We would rather advance that procrastination relies on obstacles 
and barriers to be understood and removed, as highlighted by the HLPE 
report on food systems and nutrition (HLPE, 2017a). Many countries fail 
to recognize the right to food and to implement rights-based approaches 
that target the most vulnerable persons. In addition, and as highlighted 
by the HLPE report, “power struggles present challenges as transnational 
food corporations use their economic power to hinder political action to 
improve food systems and diets” (HLPE, 2017a, p. 16). As evidenced 
in the industry (Hawkes, 2002), conflicts of interest are also reported as 
such obstacles that may affect health and nutrition goals: “salient exam- 
ples include food and beverage marketing in unhealthy food environments 
and advertising foods high in fat, sugar and salt” (HLPE, 2017a, p. 16). 

Such barriers and obstacles are more and more documented. The 
recent OECD report “Making Better Policies for Food Systems” (2021), 
for example, clearly identifies frictions and tensions around facts, interests 
and values that make food systems transformation difficult. It also points 
out obstacles to be removed in order to progress towards the needed 
agreements to undertake changes beyond diverging interests. The report 
provides examples in the seed, the ruminant livestock and the processed 
food sectors. 
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Such a transformation is even more difficult because of potential 
disparity and divergence between local transitions and global expectations, 
and the resulting trade-offs. Many changes are taking place at the local 
level through place-specific arrangements and modalities, and the coex- 
istence of diverse pathways and their convergence (or lack thereof) raise 
important questions in terms of coordination, arbitration and regulation 
(Béné et al., 2020a). We are at a crossroads, where the long-lasting inter- 
national consensus on a public support for a trade liberalization agenda is 
weakening, while more and more countries are adopting food sovereignty 
policies (HLPE, 2017b). 

The COVID-19 pandemic and its subsequent impacts may play a trig- 
gering role to generate such a transformation. Not so much because 
it offers an opportunity to celebrate the reterritorialization of food 
systems (see Losch and May, Chapter 10 in this volume) and claims for 
sovereignty, but mainly because of the economic crisis that will call for 
addressing controversial issues. Will the global food system be able to 
adapt once again by orchestrating a great transformation with the breadth 
and depth of the one suggested by Karl Polanyi (1944)? 


The Engagement of Science to Help Moving Beyond Obstacles 


Evidence and alerts from scientists are not sufficient to generate the 
expected transformation, since science and policy interactions are much 
more complex and dynamic than just a linear monodirectional relation- 
ship, where science would produce and provide knowledge that is used by 
policymakers (Louafi, 2021). When looking more closely at these inter- 
actions, one also realizes that such alerts are not a recent process, as 
highlighted by Mathis (2021) when looking at the premises of the indus- 
trial revolution. Malthus’s name for instance is also resurfacing to remind 
us that alerts already emerged long ago. 

As a consequence, more and more scientists are calling for a strong 
investment in identifying and understanding obstacles to transformation 
of our development model and for valuing emerging schools of thought. 
This field had already been implicitly explored by the emergence of system 
thinking and approaches in the 1970s (Le Moigne, 1990; Morin, 1986) 
which looked at the complexity of processes and the rationale of human 
decision and behaviour through interdisciplinary lenses. With the accel- 
eration of technological advances in genetics and digital sciences and the 
occurrence of related crises, growing attention by scholars has been paid 
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from the late 1980s onward, to socio-technical controversies (IHEST, 
2015; Latour, 1987; Lemieux, 2007). Better understanding of Geneti- 
cally Modified Organisms-related debates and disputes, for example, has 
been an issue for many authors. Similarly, and as the motto “win-win” was 
gaining traction in development spheres, scientists became involved with 
the identification of trade-offs. This was a way to balance and critically 
look at the capacity to generate synergetic options for action, considered 
by some as naive assumptions (Cheyns et al., 2017). 

Specifically looking at obstacles in order to transcend them is thus 
emerging as an intellectual and operational field that builds upon the 
legacy of the above-mentioned schools of thought and intends to provide 
actionable knowledge. Looking at controversies as a fertile field is, for 
example, gaining more traction (IHEST, 2015). This is also the implicit 
assumption that resulted in the creation in 2010 of the High-Level Panel 
of Experts (CFS/HLPE*) by the UN Committee on World Food Secu- 
rity. The reports of this Panel aim at providing policymakers with analyses 
that explain divergences in viewpoints in a balanced way and point to the 
weight of scientific evidence on all sides of contentious issues. The HLPE 
reports provide recommendations that are considered as entry points 
for political negotiation around these issues. They are supposed to help 
moving from polemical disagreements towards agreement on disagree- 
ments, in order to further contribute to agreements to be designed and 
implemented. 

Gathered during the 4th International Conference on Global Food 
Security> in December 2020, 900 scientists thus called for intensifying 
investments “in research to analyse transformation, its political economy 
and the power relationship that shape or prevent transformation, its 
patterns and consequences, and what makes it difficult”. Those scientists 
urged to identify “obstacles and resistance to change, with a specific focus 
on conflicts of interests among different actors and contexts, the enforce- 
ment of rights, lock-ins, and path dependencies” (Caron et al., 2021, 
p. 2). 

Reflections from this conference have been instrumental in discus- 
sions about the event “Bonding science and policy to accelerate food 


4 http://www.fao.org/cfs/cfs-hlpe/. 


5 http://www.globalfoodsecurityconference.com. 
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systems transformation” that was held on 4 February 2021 as a contribu- 
tion to the 2021 United Nations Food Systems Summit. Hainzelin et al. 
(2021) concluded that understanding such obstacles, their consequences 
for transformation and their impact on management of shock responses, 
risk and uncertainty, including the reasons why scientific evidence is not 
being used, might facilitate the elaboration of a shared vision of desired 
changes and the formulation of explicit pathways to achieve them. 


Two Avenues to Illustrate the Journey From Obstacles 
to Transformation 


Positions are increasingly polarized when it comes to food-related issues. 
Be they about technological advances, market mechanisms, environmental 
concerns, quality of food, consumption of animal source products, these 
issues are often not just about food, but rather about values and distinct 
perceptions of development models and expectations (Béné et al., 2019; 
Eakin et al., 2017; OECD, 2021). This polarization is amplified by exclu- 
sive rhetoric that often looks at disqualifying opposed views and their 
tenants, rather than constructively contributing to a common project. 
As stated by Caron (2020, p. 558), an irreducible dualism “has taken 
place between those who deny sustainability concerns and oppose any 
change and those who advocate for a revolution to prevent an announced 
collapse. All are convinced they defend the general interest. Strategies to 
delegitimize opponents of all sides, as well as doubt or certainty selling 
behaviours will not make transformation easy. All knowledge resources 
will be required as well as reshaping the role of technology to move 
beyond binary opposites between positivism versus reject stances”. 

The growing mediatization of such issues makes any attempt to reach 
agreement and embark on transformation through collective action even 
more difficult. We believe that science can play a role in contributing to 
dialogues through a mediation process that builds upon the characteri- 
zation of opposed views. We are thus suggesting here two avenues to be 
explored based on the identification of obstacles. 


Impacting at Scale Through “Cross Scales Contamination” 


While opposition is being instrumentalized between local and global 
processes, respectively considered as virtuous or devilish by some (Smith 
et al., 2016), a relevant and consistent articulation between locally driven 
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and place-specific processes, national policies and international frame- 
works is required to put the great transformation in motion. Change 
cannot actually occur through the mere scaling up of local success 
stories; those stories are in most cases not reproducible because of the 
context specificity in which they take place and because of the efforts and 
investments that they rely on. 

The pandemic may play a detonating role towards an important trans- 
formation, because of the economic crisis and trade disruption it may 
generate in the near future. Local processes and the search for both local 
and national sovereignty have undoubtedly gained traction (see, however, 
Hoddinott, Chapter 6 in this volume). Such a rediscovery relies on two 
different processes. On the one hand, it emerges as a consequence of 
the rejection by many civil society organizations of undesirable nega- 
tive economic, social, environmental and political effects of globalization, 
corporate concentration and long-distance value chains, and on the senti- 
ment of loss of social and political control they generate. On the other 
hand, it builds upon the assumption that the proximity dimension of local 
processes would be synonymous of sustainability,° because of the gener- 
ation of decent employment and livelihoods, control of the quality of 
products through adoption of environmentally friendly practices, valoriza- 
tion of territorial assets, etc. There are four main reasons to celebrate 
such a rediscovery, although this requires a critical analysis. It first helps 
in addressing both market and state failures through the strengthening 
of the capacity to govern the commons (Ostrom, 1995). Secondly, such 
a capacity is pivotal for the design of collective projects that might be 
promoted through and contribute to the formulation of public policies. 
Thirdly, it is essential to design place-based specific solutions to wicked 
problems (see Losch and May, Chapter 10 in this volume). And finally, it 
values important conceptual and operational experiences that have been 
conducted during the last 30 years regarding territorial agri-food systems 
(Muchnik & de Sainte Marie, 2010). 

While celebrating such a movement, omitting the importance of 
national and international contexts, processes and regulations would be 
a tremendous mistake. They are not only essential to influence, boost 
or hamper the potential of local initiatives, but also represent impor- 
tant levels to act. In a context of weakened multilateralism, their virtue 


6 https: //tii.unido.org/news/strengthening-resilience-food-systems-role-short-food-sup 
ply-chains. 
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should not be forgotten, as they offer the space to shape public policies, 
norms and values, to organize stocks and exchanges and regulate prices, 
including for preventing food loss and waste, and to implement interna- 
tional co-operation, including the prevention of identity closure and for 
addressing global concerns such as pandemics or climate change. 

Rather than opposing them, articulating local, national and interna- 
tional processes, arrangements and frameworks, and organising inter- 
dependencies and regulations among scales are thus key to promote the 
diversity and the coexistence of context-specific pathways while addressing 
the global challenges (Carlsson et al., 2017; Gasselin et al., 2021). In 
addition, as they depend on a paradigm shift and often meet resistance, 
such transformations cannot take place spontaneously and then require an 
incentivizing or arbitration framework that is needed at a supra-level. Such 
frameworks are pivotal to ensure consistency between local and global 
levels and the coexistence of differentiated pathways. 

Whatever the level, transformation most often relies on an agreement 
to be crafted by the many stakeholders, often characterized by vested 
and sometimes divergent interests. As already mentioned, addressing 
disagreement and misunderstanding explicitly may help moving beyond 
disqualifying and non-constructive rhetoric (Meijer & Jong, 2020). It 
may help in elaborating a collective project for the future that reconnects 
production and consumption to address sustainability concerns. Yet, such 
pacts are not possible simultaneously at all scales since they require specific 
and favourable political configurations, arrangements and conditions to 
do so. As a consequence, as a political strategy towards transformation, 
we suggest identifying, designing and implementing such pacts where 
and when possible, be they locally, regionally, nationally or internationally. 
This might be the case of a city or metropolitan area, which often stand 
as very innovative and dynamic spaces, as illustrated by the Milan Urban 
Food Policy Pact.” This might be the case at the global level, as illustrated 
by the recent adoption by the UN Committee on World Food Security of 
Voluntary Guidelines on Food Security and Nutrition (CFS, 2021). This 
might be the case at the national level as well, through the adoption of 
food acts and policies, as, for example, the 2016 “Loi Garrot” enacted 
in France to reduce food losses and waste. These pacts can then serve as 
supports to “contaminate” other scales. A local experience can pave the 


7 https: //www.milanurbanfoodpolicypact.org/. 
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road to the design of a public policy, while international guidelines can be 
mobilized by local stakeholders to advocate for a change or to co-design a 
collective project. “Think globally and act locally” has been instrumental 
in the 1990s to open an avenue for the acknowledgement of global envi- 
ronmental issues, but time has come to think and act locally and globally, 
one for each other and consistently, in order to generate the expected 
great transformation. Identifying and removing obstacles through knowl- 
edge production and specific mediation and foresight methods should be 
key. 


Generating a New Action Regime to Ensure the Convergence Between 
the Production of Private and Public Goods 


The substantial increase in food production that was achieved during 
the twentieth century mainly relied on the delivery of private goods. 
Any technology that would contribute to increasing production would 
be economically profitable (Sebillote, 1996) and consequently generate 
wealth and act in return as a lever for positive social and economic trans- 
formation including in other sectors. Until the 1980s, employment was 
generally not an issue and the environment was not yet a central one. In 
sum, the production of private and public goods was somehow aligned 
and synergetic and pacts between producers and consumers were made 
easy in such a context. 

This is no longer the case, because of hidden costs and externali- 
ties on the one hand (Hendriks et al., 2021), and unfair distribution of 
wealth and increasing inequity on the other hand. Being private activity 
domains in most countries, agriculture and the agri-food sector thus lie 
at the heart of very complex and increasing tensions as concerns are 
growing regarding the health, social and environmental costs and impacts 
of production. The macro-political and economic environment that was 
in place in the twentieth century is no longer adapted to stimulate the 
production of public goods by agriculture, and a structural transforma- 
tion is thus required to address sustainability concerns. This is necessary 
to facilitate a realignment between the production of private and public 
goods, at all levels including the global (climate change, biodiversity, 
global health, etc.). 

The need for a new political framing to acknowledge and reward 
the production of public goods invites trade regulation to be reshaped 
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accordingly. As we were able to take into consideration zoo- and phyto- 
sanitary concerns to organize or prohibit exchanges in the twentieth 
century, e.g. the importance of foot and mouth disease for livestock 
exchanges, we should be able to do so to address sustainability chal- 
lenges in the twenty-first century. This means regulations and standards, 
including patterns for framing economic competition and redirecting 
taxes and subsidies to promote sustainable practices and prevent non- 
sustainable ones (HLPE, 2017b). This should also consider reviewing 
intellectual property rights and adapting innovation processes to recon- 
cile the stimulation of innovation and sustainability criteria (UNCTAD, 
2017). 


CONCLUSION 


We have shown that food systems have been resilient in the past. They 
have not completely eliminated food security problems in some regions 
or for some vulnerable groups, but they have proven able to adapt and 
transform themselves to address the unprecedented demographic pressure 
without major disruption of their capacity to provide food at the global 
level. The targets set in the 1974 food security definition have been met 
while the population has grown from 3 to 7 billion people on the planet. 

However, the twenty-first-century challenges, as set in the 2030 
Agenda for sustainable development, question such a capacity to adapt 
to current and future shocks, as they call for huge paradigm shifts and 
obstacles to be removed. Most of the current obstacles to address future 
challenges are intrinsically linked with and generated by what made the 
twentieth-century series of transformations a success. This results in an 
increasing polarization of debates and the need to better identify and 
make obstacles and disagreements explicit in order to move beyond them 
and address sustainability concerns. This might be considered as a neces- 
sary step to design scale-specific and global agreements that are required, 
including the structural transformation to align the delivery of private 
and public goods and the cross-scale contamination process to ensure 
consistency among scales and sectors. 

To conclude, one could then question if the past resilience would not 
be an obstacle to resilience in the future, because of path dependency 
and asymmetry of powers that have been generated through recent trans- 
formation. As a consequence, the interaction between food systems and 
resilience might be considered in two ways: the need for resilience to 
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contribute to food systems transformation and resilience as an emerging 
property of past food system transformation to enable addressing further 
challenges and undertaking transformation in the future. 
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INTRODUCTION: CLARIFYING THE POLICY LANGUAGE 


The concept of food security is decades-old, its initial definition estab- 
lished in the 1974 FAO World Food Conference and further refined 
in the 1996 World Food Summit (Shaw, 2007). Its plasticity has been 
much remarked (see chapters “Food security from a food system perspec- 
tive” by Jess Fanzo, and “Towards an integrated model of food security 
and resilience” by Mark Constas), with questions about whether a term 
which means all things to all people can retain policy and research value 
(Candel et al., 2013; Carolan, 2013). Yet the term has not disappeared, 
and instead, Maye and Kirwan argue, a ‘fractured consensus’ has arisen 
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around food security—highlighting that, while each interested party may 
agree that the outcome of food security, the absence of hunger, is a goal 
worth pursuing, how to actually achieve that state is far more contentious 
(Maye & Kirwan, 2013). There may be consensus on the broad objective 
of achieving food security without agreement on how to do so. 

The notion of food resilience is a more recent arrival into this policy 
milieu (Tendall et al., 2015) and is explored in more depth in Mark 
Constas’ chapter in this volume. In the present chapter, food resilience 
is utilised as a catch-all term to capture the broad range of definitions 
and narratives exhibited by development agencies (see also the De Pinto, 
Islam and Katic chapter). Some adopt ‘climate change resilience’ as part of 
the wider food security narrative; others see ‘resilience’ as implicit within a 
food systems approach; and others are interested in ‘agricultural resilience’ 
as part of the climate change discourse. 

The notion of resilience derives from material science—before it was 
applied to natural ecology—to convey the capacity of materials to be 
elastic and to return to form after external pressure. The notion was 
borrowed and incorporated into modern (post-mid-twentieth century) 
environmental sciences (Béné et al., 2018; Moser et al., 2010). Its useful- 
ness for environmental analysis was its intellectual flexibility. It could 
capture processes as varied as slow ecosystems adaptation or recovery 
from sudden shocks and external stress (Bahadur et al., 2010). While its 
initial appearance was limited to natural sciences, its use spread to the 
social sciences (Berkes & Folke, 1998) and today has become common 
across disciplines and policy. In this spread, resilience is perhaps following 
the path taken by ecosystems and sustainability, being picked up by busi- 
ness analysts and economists who now speak of resilience in financialised 
terms completely divorced from the complexity and nuances of its orig- 
inal material or even ecological meaning. In this sense, the tight approach 
of Tendall and colleagues (2015) is clear; they see food resilience as a 
two-dimensional concept: the capacity to bounce back from shock, plus 
durability over time. While those two core features remain central to 
our present conceptualisation, it has been argued elsewhere that a social 
dimension is also needed for the term to be of comprehensive value 
to policy-makers (Lang, 2020). Unless people, habits and cultures are 
included, the term has a hole at its heart. How can a food system be 
resilient unless it is also part of how people live and eat? 
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The risk of an unreflective use of ‘resilience’ is real; meaning and value 
lessen if used loosely by institutions. Already academics fear its poten- 
tial is being dissipated (Bahadur et al., 2010; Béné et al., 2016; Leach, 
2008). Optimistically, however, the research reported here still sees its 
value as a ‘code’ for key challenges widely agreed to be facing humanity, 
backed by hard data, such as climate change, biodiversity loss, natural 
disasters and human conflict. Furthermore, the notion of resilience has 
a critical edge in discussions that encompass access to justice, women’s 
empowerment, economic issues such as livelihoods, as well as to political 
processes and governance. The concept of resilience has value for devel- 
opment policy if institutions and agencies, such as those appraised here, 
retain this ‘edge’ (Béné et al., 2018; Chelleri, 2012; Twigg, 2007). The 
term’s applicability across diverse discourses means we need to ask if its 
utility is being blunted as it becomes an interdisciplinary ‘pluralistic’ term 
with many definitions and meanings (Pearson, 2013; Béné et al., 2018). 
Its core meaning, the capacity to bounce back after shock, remains central 
to the narratives of agencies despite, as Béné and colleagues have said, the 
lack of a rigorous framework that marries the theoretical and the practical 
(Béné et al., 2014, 2018). 

In this chapter, we report on our exploration of how food security 
and food resilience, these two rich yet stretched concepts, are being used 
by international development agencies. The motivation for the study was 
simple and pragmatic. How, we ask, are both terms presented—not in 
speeches by political leaders or in protestations of civil society or in erudite 
academic studies, but by a sample of key policy actors in the relevant 
policy zone? How, in other words, do development agencies, who have 
considerable financial reach and influence, utilise or present these two 
policy concepts? Do they mean the same thing? What are their variations, 
if any, in the policy narrative to which the agencies contribute? 

These are deceptively simple questions. In practice, the meaning of 
policy terms can and do change over time, and resilience is no exception 
(Béné et al., 2018). While we initially decided to focus on a narrow slice 
of time, setting the cut-off at the emergence of resilience in the 2017 
State of Food Security report titled “Building Resilience for Peace and 
Food Security” (FAO, IFAD, UNICEF, WFP and WHO, 2017), many 
of the formative reports that still influence the various agencies predated 
this cut-off, so we instead focused on identifying the significant reports 
of each agency around the keywords of food security and resilience. The 
goal was not to collate what we think they mean, but what the agencies 
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themselves say they mean. The aim of this study was not to provide a 
historical perspective, such as the one provided by Mark Constas in this 
book, nor to track the evolution of the usage of ‘resilience’ within food 
security, such as done by de Pinto, Islam and Katic, also in this book, but 
instead to provide a snapshot view of a wide range of international devel- 
opment agencies’ own interpretations of, and narratives on, resilience. 
The appraisal was concluded before the UN Food Systems Summit, the 
COP15 conference on biodiversity and COP26 on climate change events 
held in late 2021, all of which add to international debate on both food 
security and food resilience. 


Aims, METHODS AND APPROACH 


The study reported here is an attempt to understand the meaning of two 
key concepts situated within particular narratives and a contribution to 
how policy language can be used to justify or legitimise particular deci- 
sions or policy orientations (Béné et al., 2016, 2018; Goldstein et al., 
2012). Our approach drew upon experience of earlier work by one of us 
(Tim Lang) for the World Health Organisation, which reviewed major 
food companies for how seriously they took diet-related health matters 
and whether they followed the WHO’s agreed approach to diet and health 
(Lang et al., 2006; Nestle, 2006). This, in turn, drew on established 
methods by bodies such as the US Government Accountability Office and 
the UK National Audit Office that specifically ask agency programmes 
what their goals and processes are in relation to outcomes. 

In the present study, we report only the first step. We explore what 
development agencies say they mean when referring to food security and 
resilience, particularly in relation to economic, environmental, societal, 
political and public health issues. We then contrast three types of interna- 
tional development agency—bilateral, regional and multilateral—to derive 
trends, commonalities and differences from their narratives. Our study 
thus only considers agencies’ meanings and intentions, not their delivery. 

16 international development agencies and regional banks were chosen 
to represent three different types of agencies: (i) bilateral development 
agencies; (ii) multilateral or regional development banks; and (iii) UN- 
based international development agencies. Of our sample, six national 
donor agencies were selected as illustrations of bilateral development 
agencies. Of these six, it should be noted that five are from countries 
whose main policy and operational language is English (Australia, Canada, 
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Ireland, UK, US), and one whose English-language website was their 
secondary one (Sweden). A further five regional agencies were selected 
to highlight the narratives of regional, multilateral development banks: 
Asian Development Bank (ADB), African Development Bank (AfDB), 
European Bank for Reconstruction and Development (EBRD), the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB) and the Islamic Development Bank 
(IsDB), to cover five regions of the world engaged in the development 
community. A further three UN agencies (Food and Agricultural Organ- 
isation [FAO], United Nations Children’s Fund [UNICEF] and the 
World Food Programme [WEP]) and two Bretton-Woods finance insti- 
tutions—the World Bank Group and the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF)—were also appraised. 

It should be noted that the UK’s DfiD—long criticised by elements 
of UK Conservatism for being too liberal, globalist and independent, 
and insufficiently linking aid to perceived national economic self-interest 
(Mitchell, 2020)—was dissolved in September 2020 and its respon- 
sibilities were merged with the Foreign Office, creating the Foreign, 
Commonwealth and Development Office (FCDO). The present study 
does not report on this new hybrid body. This restructuring of the 
UK development agency echoes changes made elsewhere. The Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) had been an independent- 
standing government body until 2013, when it was merged with the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, rebranded in 2015 to Global Affairs 
Canada (GAC). AusAID was similarly an autonomous government- 
funded development agency until 2014, when merged with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade (DFAT). The FCDO, GAC and DFAT 
thus share similarities, not least the reframing of humanitarian devel- 
opment support under national trade policy. These agencies are thus 
different to Irish Aid, SIDA and USAID, for example, who retain singular 
mandates on development work, rather than a merging of development 
with trade. 

The websites of the 16 agencies, their yearly reports, policy documents, 
white papers, and prominent research programmes were searched for 
information on resilience, food security, and food security and resilience 
(as a paired concept). With large organisations, one can often find deep 
and thoughtful documents which go against the main grain of the organ- 
isation, so by searching within the agencies’ main documents and their 
formal self-presentations, we tried to capture where their focus lies. We 
searched for relevant keywords, including ‘food security’, ‘resilience’, 
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‘food resilience’, ‘food security resilience’, ‘food systems resilience’, ‘agri- 
culture resilience’ and ‘resilient’. This form of narrative analysis assumes 
that language doesn’t mirror the world, but actively reflects and shapes it 
(Fischer & Forester, 1993; Roe, 1994). By establishing a scoping template 
set in a broad framework, each agency was put through the same ‘snap- 
shot’ case study method. This process could be endless, as extensive and 
deep as each organisation’s administrative structure and connections; we 
therefore limited the task by focusing on how ‘accessible’ and ‘prominent’ 
the concept appears in the agencies’ own literature and on their website, 
being able to be accessed by searching on their websites or through search 
engines. This qualitative process allows for a relatively rapid appraisal of 
how agencies present their narratives, even if it may well be that other 
more nuanced or divergent internal positions also exist within those agen- 
cies. What we report here is a mirror of what they say they do at a certain 
point in time. We concur with Béné et al. (2018) that a ‘snapshot’ anal- 
ysis has limitations due to the malleability and evolution of narratives but, 
given the policy influence wielded by the agencies we report on here, 
there is value in capturing, comparing and contrasting what they say they 
do and want to do. 


FINDINGS: ‘FRACTURED CONSENSUS’ 
IN WHAT THE AGENCIES SAY THEY MEAN 


Our findings reinforce the thinking that development agencies frequently 
invoke resilience as an umbrella term when addressing many different 
sectors and ways of thinking, using different frameworks of develop- 
ment (Bahadur et al., 2010; Béné et al., 2012, 2018; Chelleri, 2012; 
Leach, 2008; Twigg, 2007). Our study suggests that there is a ‘frac- 
tured consensus’ not only within food security, as noted earlier, but also 
within the concept of resilience. We detect a similar disagreement around 
food security and resilience as a paired concept. A fractured consensus 
arises when there is the agreement that food security, resilience or food 
resilience might be important objectives, but disagreement on how these 
objectives should be achieved, or even what those objectives entail. The 
narrative-creation and framing around these concepts thus produce differ- 
entiated interpretations and meanings to related issues, with previous 
underlying ideological narratives and policy commitments by agencies, 
governments and expert bodies leading to specific ‘policy solutions’ that 
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may well exacerbate the issues identified through data and contribute to 
the obfuscation of the underlying issues (Lang & Barling, 2012). 

Several agencies, particularly the multilateral agencies such as World 
Bank and UN agencies, have placed ‘resilience’ as a central direction for 
many development sectors. ‘Resilience’ is a scaffolding in their frame- 
works (Béné et al., 2016), becoming ‘Resilience Development’ (FAO, 
2019a; World Bank, 2020). Resilience has thus become a core concept 
that permeates every other aspect of their agendas, utilised in many 
different contexts and with a broad range of implications. Table 4.1 gives 
examples. Although far from exhaustive, the list illustrates broad usage. 

Notions of food resilience vary greatly: from in-depth, complex frame- 
works, such as FAO’s landmark document Food and Nutrition Security 
Resilience Framework (FAO, 2015), as well as related institutions, such 
as in USAID’s rebranding in 2019 of their core food security institu- 
tion to the Bureau for Resilience and Food Security (USAID, 2020), to 
the bare minimum of linking agriculture with climate resilience, such 
as IDB’s Climate Resilience Sustainability Report (IDB, 2020a) or even 
complete omission of the term, such as DFAT’s lack of discourse around 
food resilience, focusing instead on ‘food and trade’ as an interlinked core 
concept (DFAT, 2020). The scaffolding approach many agencies take to 
resilience means that even when it is not explicitly mentioned, the intent 


Table 4.1 Types of 
resilience and examples 
of agencies who address 


Type of resilience Agencies using it in their 
approach to development 


it Climate change resilience ADB, AfDB, DFAT, DfID, 

GAC, IDB, World Bank 

Resilience in disaster ADB, DfID, USAID 

management 

Livelihood resilience AfDB, FAO, Irish Aid, 
USAID 

Infrastructure resilience ADB, IDB, World Bank 

Nation-state fragility IsDB, World Bank 

Sustainable agriculture ADB, AfDB, SIDA, 

resilience USAID 

Food systems resilience World Bank 

Resilience of children UNICEF 


Source Authors ADB (2016), DFAT (2021b), DfID (2016), 
FAO (2019a, 2019b) GAC (2018), IDB (2019), IsDB (2019b), 
UNICEF (2020a), and World Bank (2016) 
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implies that the concept is still there in some fashion. In regional develop- 
ment bank reports, for example, resilience in relation to food security was 
mainly used in terms of a broader framework (ADB, 2015; AfDB, 2016; 
IDB, 2020a; IsDB, 2020b). Previous analysts have highlighted how this 
systematic discourse on resilience, in lieu of a rigorous, unified framework, 
may be misleading (Béné et al., 2016; Leach, 2008). A gradient of use 
ranges from broad application of the concepts (‘Resilience as a Central 
Paradigm’; Béné et al., 2016) to specific focus, such as institutions that 
exist to solely address food security and resilience. This variability can 
be shown in, for example, how resilience is used in relation to climate 
change, where resilience is attempted to be quantified and addressed, to 
the term being thrown in to a longer text on food systems, where there 
are no quantifiable or concrete goals in relation to resilience specifically. In 
this respect, resilience seems to be exhibiting some of the plasticity used 
for ‘sustainability’ in relation to agriculture (ADB, 2009; DfiD, 2016; 
IDB, 2019, 2021; SIDA, 2017; World Bank, 2020). A more detailed 
exploration of the utilisation of resilience within a climate change context 
can be found in de Pinto, Islam and Katic’s chapter in this book. 

Our initial analysis of the narratives around food security and resilience 
suggested some themes. These were grouped into five: Environment, 
Economy, Society, Politics and Public Health (see Table 4.2). In each of 
them, there was substantial complexity. Under Environment, for example, 
concerns such as agriculture, climate change, and water are frequently 
invoked, while others such as ecosystems, soil or biodiversity were less 
frequently cited. Some agencies such as the FAO attempt to capture 
as many themes as possible, while others focus narrowly on specific 
aspects. The EBRD focused almost exclusively on economic aspects of 
resilience in food security (EBRD, 2018). In complex terrain such as this, 
lending itself to interdisciplinary analysis, it is not surprising that the food 
resilience discourse should cross-reference to matters such as nutrition 
security, water security and so on. In this sense, resilience is a new lens to 
address old issues. 

The following sections take a closer look at the three categories of 
development agencies appraised and compare them, going from bilateral 
development agencies, regional development banks, to the multilateral 
development agencies. 
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Table 4.2 Emerging themes and sub-themes around food resilience 


Environment Economy Society Politics Public Health 
Agriculture Livelihoods Gender Access to Nutrition 
services 

Climate Corporations Age Access to Diet 

change infrastructure 

Biodiversity Cost of food Disability Institutions Infectious disease 

Ecosystems Scientific Vulnerable Social safety Non-communicable 
research communities nets Disease 

Soil Technological Conflict Chronic illness 
innovation 

Water Trade Governance 


Source Authors 


Bilateral Development Agencies 


Six bilateral development agencies were selected for appraisal. Table 4.3 
lays out the broad narratives on food security and resilience, either as 
specific definitions or how these agencies broadly engage with the terms. 


Food Security and Food Resilience Narratives 

Four out of the six agencies had explicit definitions on food security, 
though none overlapping, leaving the GAC and Irish Aid without any 
official definitions of those specific concepts. Irish Aid and GAC instead 
framed their discourse around hunger. Each bilateral agency also utilised 
its own interpretation of resilience, albeit often heavily borrowed from 
or influenced by existing frameworks. Despite DfID, GAC, SIDA and 
USAID all being members of the Global Resilience Partnership (GRC), a 
network of public and private organisations established in 2014 (Global 
Resilience Partnership, 2018) ostensibly to collate and share knowledge 
and policy on resilience, there is little overlap in their definitions. Appen- 
dices 1 and 2 give additional detail on the key aspects of the food security 
and resilience narratives among bilateral development agencies—including 
elements around focal points, policy objectives, delivery mechanisms, 
target groups, budget and policy scale. 

As mentioned, Irish Aid utilised the concept of hunger as the underpin- 
ning of their aid work, which is perhaps unsurprising considering Ireland’s 
history with the 1845-1849 Great Famine, having had a lasting impact 
on the Irish political psyche (Jordon, 1998; Kinealy, 2002; Mokyr & O 
Grada, 2002). 
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Table 4.3 Bilateral agencies—narratives on food security & resilience 


Bilateral agency 


Narrative on food security 


Narrative on resilience 


GAC (Canada) 


DFAT (Australia) 


DfiD (UK) 


“Hunger and malnutrition degrade 
health and reduce resiliency to 
disease and shock. This means the 
world’s poorest people struggle 
the most to live long and healthy 
lives” —GAC website (2020a) 


“Improving food security by 
investing in agricultural 
productivity, infrastructure, social 
protection and the opening of 
markets is one of the ten 
development objectives... Food 
security underpins all other 
development, as without it, food 
insecure populations prioritise 
food and sustaining their own 
lives and those of their families 
over everything else. Australia’s 
approach to food security is 
centred on increasing the 
availability of food through 
increased production and 
improving trade, while also 
increasing the poor’s ability to 
access food” —DFAT website 
(2020) 

“Access to sufficient food for 
dietary needs and food preferences 
defines food security’—DfiD 
website (2019) 


“Hunger and malnutrition 
degrade health and reduce 
resiliency to disease and 
shock. This means the 
world’s poorest people 
struggle the most to live 
long and healthy 
lives”—GAC website (2020a) 
“External shocks, including 
natural disasters, conflict, and 
economic shocks (such as 
food and fuel price spikes) 
severely undermine growth, 
reverse hard-won 
development gains and 
increase poverty and 
insecurity. Disaster 
preparedness, risk reduction 
and social protection help 
build the resilience of 
countries and 
communities”—DFAT 
website (2020) 


“The ability of countries, 
communities and households 
to manage change by 
maintaining or transforming 
living standards in the face of 
shocks or stresses without 
compromising their 
long-term prospects”—DfiD 
What is Resilience? paper 
(2016) 


(continued) 


Table 4.3 


(continued) 
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Bilateral agency 


Narrative on food security 


Narrative on resilience 


Trish Aid 


SIDA (Sweden) 


USAID (USA) 


Narrative and discourse centred 
on ‘hunger’ 


“Guaranteed access to nutritious 


and safe food is a right and 
fundamental prerequisite for a 


decent life and the opportunity for 


people to contribute to the 
economy”—SIDA Aid Policy 
Framework (2017) 


“Food security means having, at 


all times, both physical and 


economic access to sufficient food 


to meet dietary needs for a 
productive and healthy life. A 
family is food secure when its 


members do not live in hunger or 
fear of hunger. Food insecurity is 
often rooted in poverty and has 
long-term impacts on the ability 


of families, communities and 
countries to develop and 


prosper”—USAID website (2020) 


“Building resilience 
empowers people, 
communities, institutions and 
countries to anticipate, 
absorb, adapt to, or 
transform, shocks and 
stresses”—Irish Aid website 
(2021) 

“Resilience should, wherever 
possible, be mainstreamed in 
activities to ensure that 
humanitarian aid helps to 
strengthen the resilience, 
recovery and adaptation 
capacity of populations 
affected by natural disasters, 
conflicts or health threats, 
such as epidemics, without 
compromising on the 
humanitarian principles of 
neutrality and 
impartiality’—Strategy for 
SIDA (2017-2020 [2017]) 
“For USAID, resilience is the 
ability of people, households, 
communities, countries, and 
systems to mitigate, adapt to, 
and recover from shocks and 
stresses in a manner that 
reduces chronic vulnerability 
and facilitates inclusive 
growth”—USAID website 
(2020) 


Source Authors 
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Ireland’s history and experience of famine echoes through the generations 
and influences our approach to helping those with whom we share our 
humanity in the fight against poverty and hunger. — Brian Cowen, Irish 
Aid Hunger Task Force Report (2008, p. 4). 


This quote from the former Prime Minister of Ireland illustrates how 
context can define what is meant by food security. The deep impact of the 
Irish Great Famine permeates Irish Aid’s humanitarian policy language 
and goals. The urgency of hunger prevention is a seam running through 
its approach to maternal and child malnutrition and smallholder agri- 
culture improvement, with twenty per cent of Irish Aid’s budget in 
2019 allocated to ‘hunger-related activities’ (Irish Aid, 2020). Similarly, 
Ireland’s resilience discourse is around ‘empowering’ communities. 

In direct contrast, Australia’s DFAT had an extensive definition of food 
security centred on trade and economic opportunities, with the goal of 
further opening of markets a central component, along with increasing 
agricultural production and access to food (DFAT, 2020). Australia has 
positioned itself as a regional economic powerhouse with long-standing 
neoliberal policies focused on ‘improving trade’ and ‘opening markets’. 
Sixty per cent of the Australian agricultural market is export-oriented 
(Lawrence et al., 2013). Its resilience discourse, similarly, highlights how 
shocks ‘undermine growth’. 

SIDA’s definition on food security leans heavily on food being a right 
that is central to a ‘decent’ life (SIDA, 2017). SIDA cites the Sustain- 
able Development Goals (SDGs) as shaping its approach to development. 
Furthermore, its definition of resilience holds a particular emphasis on 
neutrality and impartiality, which have been Sweden’s guiding principles 
since at least World War II. 


Resilience should, wherever possible, be mainstreamed in activities to 
ensure that humanitarian aid helps to strengthen the resilience, recovery 
and adaptation capacity of populations affected by natural disasters, 
conflicts or health threats, such as epidemics, without compromising on 
the humanitarian principles of neutrality and impartiality— Strategy for 
SIDA (2017-2020 [2017]) 


USAID, in contrast, utilises the 1996 World Food Summit (WES) defi- 
nition of food security, expanding it to include language of economic 
prosperity. USAID also utilises the UN definition of resilience at its core, 
expanding upon it to facilitate economic growth. 
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For USAID, resilience is the ability of people, households, communities, 
countries, and systems to mitigate, adapt to, and recover from shocks 
and stresses in a manner that reduces chronic vulnerability and facilitates 
inclusive growth—USAID website (2020 [emphasis ours]) 


These examples help illustrate how both food security and resilience 
take on their parent countries’ political and ideological traditions, both 
historically and contemporaneously. 

Utilising a gradient scale, from a ‘simple’ to a ‘complex’ engagement 
with food resilience, the findings suggest that USAID leads the field, 
followed by the now-defunct DfID, with GAC, SIDA and Irish Aid 
relying more on partnership programmes with multilateral agencies, and 
DFAT, due to its isolated location, focusing on its own partnerships with 
regional NGOs and interest groups. 


Through its Bureau for Resilience and Food Security, USAID 
works with a host of partners to advance inclusive agriculture-led 
growth, resilience, nutrition, and water security, sanitation and hygiene in 
priority countries to help them accelerate and protect development 
progress—USAID website (2020) 


USAID has promulgated the Bureau for Resilience and Food Security 
(RES) in 2019, driven by its agenda of ‘self-reliance’ and strengthening 
resilience in the nations that it targets. Other agencies vary greatly to the 
degree that they consider food resilience, if at all. Our finding is that food 
resilience was mainly invoked through narratives around agriculture and 
climate change, with DFAT, DfiD and SIDA lacking substantial narratives 
around resilience as a paired concept with food security beyond agri- 
culture and climate change (DFAT, 2017; DfID, 2016; SIDA, 2017). 
Irish Aid was more occupied with livelihood resilience in its ‘hunger’ 
discourse (Irish Aid, 2016). These disparities highlight how a humani- 
tarian framework, such as Irish Aid’s, changes the foci of how resilience is 
applied, in contrast to development frameworks that utilise more techno- 
cratic approaches. SIDA’s discourse, for example, is still centred around 
sustainable agriculture as a core policy goal in food security (SIDA, 
2017). ‘Resilience in food systems’ is ‘Principle 4’ of its five principles for 
attaining ‘sustainable agriculture’; resilience is utilised within a sustain- 
able agriculture discourse rather than as an overarching, standalone, 
component. 
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Enhanced resilience of people, communities and ecosystems is key to 
sustainable agriculture. In the context of sustainable food and agricul- 
ture, resilience is the capacity of agro-ecosystems, farming communities, 
households or individuals to maintain or enhance system productivity 
by preventing, mitigating or coping with risks, adapting to change, and 
recovering from shocks—SIDA (2017) 


The GAC, who are core funders of the Global Resilience Partner- 
ship alongside USAID and SIDA, utilise a partnership approach when 
addressing their programmes—as such, their website lacks a clear defi- 
nition or discourse on resilience, as well as a lack of transparency of 
the breakdown of their budget towards these goals (Brown, 2021). The 
Canadian government contributed US$38 million to a joint FAO, WFP 
and IFAD project, the ‘Rome-based Agencies Resilience Initiative’. This 
was focused on DRC, Niger and Somalia and applied the UN’s resilience 
framework for development work (FAO, 2019b). It reflects a novel 
approach among bilateral agencies, where Canada’s own bilateral agency 
has taken a backseat to the Canadian government’s direct contributions to 
the UN on resilience and food security (FAO, 2019b). Another example 
is the Canadian government, rather than the GAC, being a core funder 
of the Global Resilience Partnership (GRP, 2018). This may lie behind 
GAC’s light website attention to food resilience; there is more atten- 
tion to climate resilience and economic resilience, particularly in the 
Caribbean (GAC, 2018, 2020b). The FAO report on the Rome-based 
Agencies Resilience Initiative clearly outlines that this is a pilot for the 
Canadian government, who may be interested in pursuing this approach 
to development in the future. However, despite the disparate way food 
resilience was addressed on the GAC website, it was the only agency 
appraised that utilised ‘resilience’ on its website when discussing ‘hunger 
and malnutrition’. 

Broad target groups could be indicated without much specificity as 
to whose resilience was being addressed. Bilateral agencies, by and large, 
kept it vague—with USAID mentioning ‘vulnerable communities’, DAD 
considering ‘rural families’, and DFAT and SIDA highlighting farmers 
and fishermen. Irish Aid was one agency that actively considered ‘whose’ 
resilience, without reaching a conclusion, raising the question in a 2016 
document without ultimately specifying a target group (Irish Aid, 2016). 
Consequently, the current engagement on target groups by bilateral 
agencies in general seems superficial and rhetorical. 
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USAID has by far the largest budget, as well as the most devel- 
oped policy goals and discourse on food resilience, of all the bilateral 
agencies. USAID is the only bilateral agency that has developed ways 
of measuring resilience (excepting the now-defunct DfiD), with a fully- 
fledged discourse around food security and resilience (USAID, 2017). 
USAID’s Global Food Security Strategy (GFSS) is focused on the ‘Feed 
the Future Initiative’. The goal of GFSS, like RFS’s remit, is to promote 
“global food security, resilience and nutrition” (USAID, 2020). Due to 
the vast resources that USAID has at its disposal, we interpret its relative 
influence as being more comparable to multilateral agencies, being able 
to operate globally, formulate clear definitions and measurement indices, 
as well as operationalise programmes independently. Due to more limited 
budgets, other bilateral agencies rely on partnerships or otherwise take a 
targeted approach to where their money goes, tending to choose a ‘topic’ 
to focus on, such as GAC focusing on nutrition security, SIDA on sustain- 
able agriculture and DFAT aiming its funding towards facilitating trade, 
or a region, such as Irish Aid predominantly active in Africa, while DFAT’s 
sphere of influence is South-East Asia and the Pacific. 


Regional Development Banks 


Food Security and Food Resilience Narratives 

The regional development banks, in contrast to the bilateral and multi- 
lateral development agencies, are broad funders, not having specific 
mandates in the same way UN agencies might have. The ability to 
command greater economic influence lends itself to be influential in 
shaping policy in their respective regions, making their narratives around 
food resilience important to highlight. The regional banks appraised in 
our study showed more consistent narratives and definitions (among 
themselves) than the wide-ranging definitions seen with bilateral agen- 
cies. Table 4.4 lays out the food security and resilience narratives fostered 
by the regional development banks. The ADB, AfDB, IDB and EBRD 
have fairly strict geographical remits—ADB covering Asia (with partic- 
ular focus on South and South-East Asia), AfDB covering Africa, IDB 
covering Central and South America, and EBRD covering Eastern Europe 
and Central Asia. In contrast, the IsDB cover Islamic nations regardless of 
geographic location, and while most of their work is centred on MENA 
(Middle East and North Africa), IsDB also find themselves in South-East 
Asia and South Asia. 
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Table 4.4 Regional development 


resilience 


Development bank 


Narrative of food security 


banks—narratives of food security & 


Narrative of resilience 


ADB (Asia) 


AfDB (Africa) 


EBRD (Europe) 


IDB (Central and 
South America) 


“ADB’s efforts and 
strategy to achieve food 
security in the region 
emphasizes the integration 
of agricultural 
productivity, market 
connectivity, and resilience 
against shocks and climate 
change impacts as the 
three pillars to achieve 
sustainable food 

security’ —ADB website 
(2020) 

No concrete definition, 
but frequent reference to 
‘food security’ and the 
SDGs (AfDB Website, 
2020) 

“Food security is the state 
achieved when sufficient 
food of adequate quality 
is consistently available to 
meet consumer demand at 
affordable prices’ —EBRD 
website (2020) 


“The situation that exists 
when all people, at all 
times, have physical and 
economic access to 
sufficient, safe and 
nutritious food to meet 
their dietary needs for an 
active and healthy 
life’-—IDB Food Security 
and COVID-19 Report 
(2020) 


“The ability of a system, community 
or society to pursue its social, 
ecological and economic development 
and growth objectives, while 
managing its disaster risk over time 
in a mutually reinforcing way 
(Keating et al. 2016)”—ADB’s 
“Generating Multiple Resilience 
Dividends from Managing Unnatural 
Disasters in Asia” (2018, p. 5) 


No concrete definition, frequent 
references to ‘climate resilience’ and 
‘resilient livelihoods’ (AfDB, 2013) 


“A resilient market economy supports 
growth while avoiding excessive 
volatility and lasting economic 
reversals [...] the ability of markets 
and market-supporting institutions to 
resist 

shocks”—EBRD’s Transition Concept 
Review (2019) 

“Resilience is the process of 
adjustment to actual or expected 
climate and its effects...adaptation 
seeks to moderate harm or exploit 
beneficial opportunities. In natural 
systems, human intervention may 
facilitate adjustment to expected 
climate and its effects”’—Climate 
Change at the IDB Report (2014) 


(continued) 
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Table 4.4 (continued) 


Development bank Narrative of food security Narrative of resilience 

IsDB (Islamic) “Food security at the “Resilience is the ability to adapt 
individual, household, positively and to transform 
national, regional, and household, community and state 
global levels is achieved structures and means to respond to 
when all people, at all risks, stresses and shocks (also 
times, have physical and drawing on OECD definitions). 
economic access to Resilient states and communities are 
sufficient safe and characterized by stable social and 
nutritious food that meets political contracts, functional, 
their dietary needs and inclusive and accountable institutions, 
food preferences for an and the provision of basic services. 
active and healthy They are able to maintain political 
lifestyle” —OIC stability and prevent conflict”—IsDB 
Agriculture and Food Fragility and Resilience Policy (2019) 


Security Paper (2020) 


Source Authors 


The general focal points of the regional development banks can be 
simplified as three main themes—economic development, agricultural 
production and climate resilience. These ‘big ideas’ have dominated the 
narrative on food security for decades and are in line with the larger multi- 
lateral agencies’ development agendas, who are seen as ‘influential’ (Shaw, 
2007). Development banks place a central emphasis on economic devel- 
opment, particularly in terms of ‘developing markets’, with strong focus 
on economic and technical solutions (ADB, 2015; AfDB, 2016; EBRD, 
2018; IDB, 2015; IsDB, 2020b). 

Yet even among the development banks, this discourse varies. Akin to 
the bilateral agencies, the interpretation of resilience through the specific 
historical, political/ideological or other lens of each regional develop- 
ment bank provides space for disparities in narratives to emerge. The 
ADB, for instance, looks at resilience from the perspective of natural disas- 
ters and climate change (ADB, 2016)—with many areas of Asia having a 
recent history of being severely impacted by natural disasters, this focus on 
disaster management resilience is perfectly in line with the priorities of the 
region. With the increasing impact of climate change becoming apparent 
across Africa, it stands to reason that the AfDB places climate change 
resilience at the heart of its ‘Feed Africa Strategy’ (AfDB, 2016), with 
some acknowledgments of ‘resilience in livelihoods’ and ‘socio-economic 
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shocks’ (AfDB, 2016). In contrast, the EBRD’s resilience narrative is 
exclusively focused on market resilience (EBRD, 2019a, b), which is in 
line with the European region mainly consisting of high-income countries 
with highly developed agribusinesses, while the IsDB’s broader resilience 
narrative is centred around conflict resolution and ‘fragility’ of nation- 
states, reflecting the history of political instability and conflict in MENA, 
IsDB’s priority region (IsDB, 2019a, 2019b). These narratives around 
food security and food resilience are reflected in the overall strategic goals 
of the regional development banks. Four of the five regional development 
banks have extensive discourses on food security and resilience, showing 
a more elaborated approach than the bilateral agencies. 

Despite the greater consistency in definitions, this shows there is still 
variation, even in its food security definitions, from the IDB utilising the 
1996 WES definition and the IsDB utilising the World Bank’s definition 
(also derived from the 1996 WES definition, albeit with some changes), 
with the ADB and the EBRD utilising their own definitions. AfDB, 
surprisingly, lack any concrete definition of food security on their website, 
instead frequently referencing the Sustainable Development Goals SDGs 
(AfDB, 2020). 

The divergences in discourse, budgeting and policy priorities, as laid 
out in Appendices 3 and 4, reflect the diverging aims and goals of 
the respective development banks, such as the EBRD’s entire focus on 
the economic aspects of food security, while the ADB focuses heavily 
on climate change resilience and agricultural productivity. It should be 
noted that ADB was the only agency appraised, from any category, where 
‘resilience’ was utilised in their working definition of food security. 


Food security is the state achieved when sufficient food of adequate quality 
is consistently available to meet consumer demand at affordable prices— 
EBRD website (2021b) 


ADB’s efforts and strategy to achieve food security in the region empha- 
sizes the integration of agricultural productivity, market connectivity, and 
resilience against shocks and climate change impacts as the three pillars to 
achieve sustainable food security—ADB website (2020) 


As one example, the ADB places resilience against shocks and climate 
change impacts as one of its core emphases, alongside agricultural produc- 
tivity and market connectivity, in its resilience development framework 
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(ADB, 2015, 2019). Further, the ADB has an extensive discourse on 
sustainable food security, called the ‘Operational Plan for Sustainable 
Food Security in Asia and the Pacific’ (OPSFS) (ADB, 2009, 2015). This 
highlights the centrality of resilience to the ADB’s overall strategy. 

In contrast, for the AfDB, ‘Climate Resilience Funding’ is one of seven 
different initiatives laid out, among increasing productivity, infrastruc- 
ture investment, agricultural financing and agribusiness (AfDB, 2016). 
While the AfDB sets ‘Food Security and Agriculture’ as a core part (along 
with ‘Gender’ and ‘Fragile States’) of their ‘areas of special emphasis’, 
resilience is not a specific focal point and lacks a concrete definition. The 
term, however, is still used throughout AfDB reports, such as in AfDB’s 
‘Strategy for 2013-2022’ report (AfDB, 2013). 

For the IDB, ‘resilience’ and ‘food security’ are conceptualised sepa- 
rately, with the Food Security and COVID-19 Report in 2020 having 
only two mentions of resilience (IDB, 2020b) and the IDB’s own internal 
2015 Review of the IDB’s food security strategy critical of the lack 
of clear conceptualisation of food security; we can also note that food 
security is grouped together with environment and climate change, but 
with no clear explanation of the relationships between these concepts 
(IDB, 2015, p. 6), and with no clear reference to resilience. As such, 
the IDB kept the concepts separate. The 2019 Sustainability Report, for 
example, does not have a single mention of food security, despite plenty 
of attention towards climate resilience (IDB, 2020a). While the IDB’s 
Climate Change Action Plan makes passing references to food security 
and agriculture, it is secondary to its discourse on climate resilience (IDB, 
2021). 

The IsDB, in turn, leans heavily on existing narratives around food 
security (IsDB, 2018), while the EBRD exclusively emphasises market 
forces in a purely economic discourse (EBRD, 2021a, 2021b). For 
them, food resilience means resilience of agribusiness and markets, with 
attention given to access to finance and ‘improving’ trade: 


Resilience in food security is improved by making agriculture more produc- 
tive and more resilient to external shocks including climate change. 
Making value chains more efficient, reducing losses and improving trade 
both increase food availability and reduce price volatility. Resilience is 
also strengthened through improving access to finance and private sector 
investment—EBRD website (2021a, 2021b) 
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The actual delivery mechanism of these broad policy goals can also differ 
substantially, with the IsDB as an example of innovative approaches to 
micro-financing and focusing on water infrastructure (IsDB, 2018), to 
the EBRD, whose focus is more on funding and developing agribusinesses 
(EBRD, 2018). These different delivery mechanisms are thus tailored to 
needs of the regions that these development banks target. 

In terms of target groups, the regional development banks by and 
large focus their food resilience discourse on providing for ‘smallholder’ 
farmers. The usage of the term ‘smallholder’ was not apparent when 
looking at bilateral agencies, yet incredibly common among regional 
development banks, being used by ADB, AfDB and IDB. IsDB and 
EBRD focus their resilience narrative on agribusiness, although IsDB also 
acknowledges the need for resilience among ‘rural communities’. 

In its totality, resilience has become a ‘core belief’ for regional develop- 
ment banks, on the same level as market connectivity (economic growth) 
and agricultural productivity (productivism). However, ‘climate resilience’ 
remains the key concept in their resilience narratives, with much of the 
discourse around climate change and natural disasters, and in the IDB’s 
case, exclusively so (IDB, 2021). In 2019, many of the large interna- 
tional development banks, led by the IDB and including the World Bank 
Group, EBRD, AfDB, ADB, IsDB, among others, published a joint 
report titled ‘A Framework and Principles for Climate Resilience Metrics 
in Financing Operations’, signalling a broad cooperative approach to 
measuring resilience, at least in the context of climate and finance (IDB, 
2019). However, their quantitative approaches to measuring resilience as 
of writing (2021) remain separate. The ADB has the largest food secu- 
rity budget of the regional development banks assessed, followed by the 
IsDB (ADB, 2019; IsDB, 2020b). The AfDB has the smallest food secu- 
rity budget, despite being such a core component of their narrative. The 
EBRD has no specific budget for food security, instead rolling their food 
security initiatives into their finance investment budget. 


Multilateral Development Agencies 


Food Security and Food Resilience Narratives 

Multilateral agencies are arguably the most influential agencies appraised 
here, as they can solidify definitions, expand terminologies and offer 
narratives that set global agendas (Shaw, 2007). While many nation- 
states have their own bilateral agencies, with varying degrees of economic 
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and political influence, the parent countries of the agencies appraised 
also provide additional funding to multilateral agencies. Furthermore, 
while regional development banks may have international stakeholders 
(particularly the United States and Japan), their scope is limited to the 
regions that they represent. Multilateral agencies such as those in the 
United Nations (UN) and the World Bank do not have these limitations, 
being central institutions influencing global policy formation since the late 
1940s (Shaw, 2007). The UN agencies all have specific mandates, while 
the World Bank, not operating on any specific mandate, has been highly 
involved with food security discourse since the 1980s (Shaw, 2007). 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, these multilateral agencies have complex, 
exhaustive definitions of food security and resilience, as well as exten- 
sive discourses around these topics (see Table 4.5, and Appendices 5 
and 6). Apart from the IMF, the multilateral agencies appraised shared 
the 1996 WES definition of food security, with a slight modification 
in the World Bank definition, dropping ‘social’ from its definition and 
focusing on ‘economic’ and ‘physical’ access. Of note, each agency has 
a slightly different definition of resilience, showing the malleability and 
lack of strong consensus on how to concretely define resilience in the 
same way that the 1996 WES set a core definition for food security (one 
that bilateral agencies have by and large not utilised, barring USAID). 
It should be noted here that, while the ADB utilises ‘resilience’ in their 
working definition of food security, none of the multilateral agencies do. 
While this may be a vestigial result of utilising a now-antiquated defini- 
tion of food security, the lack of a more contemporary definition of food 
security problematises the current paradigm shift to a resilience discourse 
as central and systematic to every framework and agenda (Béné et al., 
2016). 

As is to be expected, the UN agencies’ narratives (as well as targeting) 
focus on their own respective mandates—UNICEF with ensuring child 
and maternal nutrition, and thus highly focused on targeting women 
and children; FAO with agriculture and food security research, with its 
resilience discourse focused on rural communities and rural livelihoods; 
and the WFP with emergency food assistance and ‘Zero Hunger’, the 
mission to ‘end global hunger’ through a broad range of programmes 
as well as providing technical expertise and policy advice, invoking food 
resilience when focusing on the role of governments to develop ‘resilient 
institutions and systems’ (WEP, 2021b). The World Bank set forth wide- 
ranging, ambitious, policy goals with an international scope that invokes 
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each of the environmental, social, economic and public health themes, 
with their targeting most similar to the regional development banks, 
highlighting the necessity of resilience for ‘vulnerable households’. Inter- 
estingly, a central aspect of the World Bank’s food resilience discourse 
is specifically on resilient food systems, one of the few agencies that 
explicitly focuses on a food systems discourse, reflecting a different set of 
conceptualisations and terminology (World Bank, 2021a, 2021b, 2021c, 
2021d). 

The IMF has no set definition of food security on its website, 
despite having multiple papers on food affordability and pricing, as well 
infographics, blog posts and podcasts for their Finance & Develop- 
ment Magazine on food security—indicating that IMF research is both 
familiar with and conversant in the discourse around food security (IMF, 
2020a, 2020b). One such example is a podcast available on the IMF 
website where two IMF economists discuss food security in sub-Saharan 
Africa, mentioning ‘raising climate change resilience’ as a major factor in 
addressing food security (IMF, 2020c). Otherwise, discourse around food 
security available on the IMF website is sporadic and linked with shocks, 
such as several articles in the wake of the 2007-2008 World Food Price 
Crisis (IMF, 2008). 

The UN agencies all utilise the Resilience Index Measurement and 
Analysis (RIMA-IT) for resilience measurement and analysis within food 
security, an index developed for practical application (FAO, 2016). RIMA 
has been around in some form since 2008, pioneering the utilisation of 
resilience in a food security context (FAO, 2016). With resilience seen as 
fundamental to the FAO’s and WEP’s work and given particular emphasis 
through RIMA-II (FAO, 2016), the lack of a clear engagement with 
resilience within the existing food security definition might indicate either 
that the term ‘food security’ has become unhelpful and outdated, or that 
‘food resilience’ may replace it, or it might signal that resilience is not seen 
as a critical element of food security. Whichever emerges, there seems to 
be delay in integrating the concept of resilience wholly into food security. 

The World Bank’s resilience definition, in contrast, is derived wholly 
from the 2012 (IPCC) definition, heavily focused on climate change and 
agriculture (World Bank, 2013, 2016). The World Bank, in turn, has 
its own measure of resilience called the Resilience Rating System. This 
system is focused on rating World Bank projects, with its criteria based on 
tracking the effects of climate change (FAO, 2016; World Bank, 2021a, 
2021b, 2021c, 2021d). The Resilience Rating System Report, however, 
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does mention food security repeatedly (eight times). The World Bank’s 
Resilience Rating System was first introduced in February 2021. 

The World Bank and the WEP have much larger budgets than the 
FAO, while half of UNICEF’s proposed programme budget will go 
towards child and maternal nutrition (UNICEF, 2021). Of note, almost 
half of FAO’s budget in 2020-21, that is US$930 million of its US$2.8 
billion total, went towards livelihood resilience, being a cornerstone in 
the FAO’s strategic framework (FAO, 2019a, 2019b). This reflects how 
the FAO has prioritised a food resilience approach as a core component 
of its food security strategies. While the World Bank has a significantly 
larger budget, its role in broad funding means that funds go to many 
different considerations. Their narrative on resilience within food systems 
highlights their funding efforts towards agricultural production and miti- 
gating climate change, which remains the key consideration in the World 
Bank’s resilience discourse. 


COVID-19, Food Resilience and Agency Responses 


Due to the scale and speed of the COVID-19 pandemic as the present 
study was being conducted, we decided to consider early narratives on 
food resilience that emerged related to the pandemic. We, let alone the 
development agencies, were aware of the need to distinguish between 
initial short-term policy reactions to the pandemic and any long-term 
legacy and responses. With the initial responses being reactive rather than 
planned, the main observation has been that the notion of resilience 
became again widely used, with both growing concern and data on the 
impact of climate change on agri-food systems and the impact of the 
pandemic likely encouraging its increased usage. The chapter by Joanna 
Upton et al. in this book looks more closely at the impact of COVID-19 
on household resilience. 

The UN agency leading the response to COVID-19, the World Health 
Organisation (WHO), was not appraised for the purposes of this chapter. 
The most prominent frontline agencies of those appraised were the 
multilateral agencies. The influence of the UN agencies was visible in 
several ways. First, they set the narrative of the impact of the pandemic 
on food security for the bilateral agencies, regional development banks 
and the global community to respond to. They particularly highlighted 
the need for financial support and for humanitarian relief to mitigate 
effects of the pandemic (FAO, IFAD, UNICEF, WFP and WHO, 2021; 
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WEP, 2021b). The WEP, for example, headlined the ‘Hunger Pandemic’ 
when introducing the 2021 SOFI (WEP, 2021b). David Beasley, WFP 
Executive-Director, firmly stated that: 


The path to zero hunger is being stopped dead in its tracks by conflict, 
climate and COVID-19—David Beasley, WFP (2021b) 


Concerns were expressed at the UN level as the pandemic took grip at 
the prospect of food insecurity being exacerbated by the pandemic. The 
FAO was concerned about existing conflicts being worsened (FAO, 2020; 
UN, 2020). A year later, still lacking solid statistical analysis as to whether 
millions were plunged into hunger because of the pandemic, the agencies 
readily admitted that the early fears might not fully have been met (FAO, 
IFAD, UNICEF, WFP and WHO, 2021; WEP, 2021b). Two years on, 
however, a more sober assessment was being voiced—that inequalities of 
access to resources (not least vaccines) might exacerbate food and health- 
related economic inequalities within and between countries. In this sense, 
the initial, sometimes emotional, concerns might turn out to have been 
justified (Béné et al., 2021). 

Multilateral agencies were characteristically practical in launching new 
programmes and operations in response to the pandemic, particularly 
the WEP, while UNICEF and FAO have published reports and anal- 
yses of pandemic impacts on food security and food resilience (UNICEF, 
2020c; UNICEF, 2020d; FAO, 2021; WFP, 2021a, 2021b). UNICEF, 
for example, published an extensive report on child food security and 
nutrition in June 2020 (UNICEF, 2020c). WEP recast training and 
insurance schemes for smallholder farms, with the long-term goal of 
“build[ing] resilience” and “adapt[ation] to better link to food systems” 
(WEP, 2021b). The World Bank has pushed for a ‘Resilient and Inclu- 
sive Recovery’, and echoing the calls from world leaders articulated the 
recovery as a ‘rebuilding better’ (World Bank, 2021b), adapting ‘Building 
Back Better’ (Harley & Acheampong, 2021). The World Bank has empha- 
sised the importance of ‘resilient recovery’, and although world food 
prices remained fairly stable in the first two years, 2022 saw concerns 
regarding global food inflation and potential shortages come to fruition 
with the added shock to the global system with the war in Ukraine (World 
Bank, 2021b; World Bank, 2022). 

The regional development banks shared the same overall narrative as 
the multilateral agencies, though they took different approaches. For 
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example, the ADB had a 16-page brief on the impact of COVID-19 
on food security by June 2020, while the AfDB issued a report on the 
changes they would undertake in their ‘Feed Africa’ initiative to help 
tackle COVID-19 and food insecurity in July 2020, with a heavy emphasis 
on resilience. The IDB issued a slew of reports and research on the 
impact of COVID-19 and food security in Central and South America 
(IDB, 2020b, 2020c, 2020d), while the IsDB formed a working group to 
explore the impact of COVID-19 on ‘Islamic Finance’ (IsDB, 2020c), as 
well as a press release in April 2021 outlining a US$500 million commit- 
ment to addressing climate change and food security, putting a heavy 
emphasis on resilience, to respond to the challenges they saw arising in 
the ‘post-COVID-19 world’. 


The partnership we are signing today will allow us to co-create financing 
and investment programs that will address these challenges, but also help 
our Member Countries tap into emerging global value chain opportunities 
to build resilience and create wealth in a post COVID-19 world—IsDB 
Press Release (2021) 


The bilateral agencies were slower to respond than the regional develop- 
ment banks and multilateral agencies. While they all recognised the impact 
of the pandemic on food security, they followed the same narrative path 
laid out by the UN agencies. Some minor examples include Australia’s 
DFAT providing US$5.5 million to WFP towards its food security work 
in the Pacific region and USAID launching multiple projects that seek to 
address food insecurity arising from the pandemic, with the US govern- 
ment reorienting its food security strategy to centre around COVID-19 
recovery and climate change, highlighting how the pandemic has “had an 
unprecedented impact on food security” (USAID, 2021a, 2021c), with 
Samantha Power, the USAID Administrator, calling it a “pivotal moment 
for global food security” (USAID, 2021c). 


DISCUSSION 


In this final section, we offer four reflections on how the concepts studied 
here are being articulated and addressed by development agencies. 

The first reflection is on our own methodology and approach. 
Reviewing existing literature and data for this chapter, it was decided a 
rapid appraisal of what agencies mean by the key terms of this book would 
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be useful, building on the definition of food systems resilience by Tendall 
et al. (2015). Rapid research snapshots are often conducted in policy 
analysis and other scientific endeavours, not least in emergencies. While 
the methodology can be varied, many interventions in public health, 
rural planning and social, environmental and humanitarian emergencies 
have to be based on rapid appraisals of evolving situations (Crawford, 
1997; Kumar, 1993; McNall & Foster-Fishman, 2007). Despite limita- 
tions, having a reasoned overview can help policy formation of, and for, a 
situation. The findings from such rapid appraisals may be altered or ques- 
tioned later, but their value lies in capturing the moment. It is better to 
have some pinpoints of light than to justify inaction as waiting for flood- 
lights from lengthier research, and a rapid appraisal can also contribute to 
critical review of policy positions held by powerful, influential agencies. 

The second point is that while agencies could, and probably will, head 
in divergent policy directions, the terms food security and resilience will 
lead a life of their own in international food policy. Given the impor- 
tance of agri-food systems for employment, health, environmental and 
social well-being, these two terms have considerable symbolic significance 
locally, nationally and globally. National and global agri-food systems are 
already under considerable pressure in relation to public health, environ- 
mental and socio-economic divisions (Searchinger et al., 2018; UNEP, 
2020; Willett et al., 2019). Analysts within as well as outside develop- 
ment agencies know paradigm shifts are highly likely. In that context, our 
finding that both food security and food resilience are subject to signif- 
icant difference of interpretation is important. We have used the notion 
of fractured consensus to capture those tensions. Resilience and security 
might be invoked to convey a shared vision of the future, when the reality 
is that divergent paths are being pursued by, and shaped by, lobbies and 
sectoral interests. The terms are thus ‘codes’ for what can subsequently be 
taken in different directions. A world that took feeding everyone seriously, 
or that had already ensured that humanity would genuinely tame the 
drivers of ecosystem destruction and reduce the severity of future shocks, 
would already be building food system capacities for change. Judging 
by the brevity of the UN Food Systems Summit in September 2021— 
given just one day—and with food consumption barely featuring at the 
UN Climate Change COP26 in October 2021, that centrality of purpose 
cannot yet be assumed, even though it is sorely needed. 

To press the point further, the practicalities of building food resilience 
are having to compete for support in already contested and crowded 
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policy space. If food resilience becomes more fractured, the auguries 
for achieving effective food system change might not be good. The 
critics of development—particularly of Western foreign policy from the 
1970s to the 1990s—created a narrative that development was excessively 
framed by conventional politics and dominated by US-based agencies 
such as the World Bank, IMF and USAID (Shaw, 2007). These agen- 
cies, characterised as ideologically right-of-centre and tacitly supporting 
neoliberal, market-oriented solutions, were contrasted with European 
agencies such as Irish Aid or SIDA, pitched as being left-of-centre and 
reflecting the expressed values of European social democracies, oriented 
around a discourse of human rights and dignity. The UK’s DfID, in 
this narrative, fell in between, initially aligned with the Europeans, but 
more recently shifting its alignment, particularly in its subsuming into the 
FCDO, becoming more mercantilist, overtly yoked to UK post-Brexit 
economic aspirations. In fact, the present appraisal has suggested that 
this may be an overtly simplistic over-politicised reading of how agen- 
cies approach food security. True, there are ‘hard’ neoliberal approaches, 
such as Australia’s DFAT and the EBRD’s relentlessly economic language. 
Yet the ingraining of concepts such as sustainability and resilience, finding 
itself on par with economic and productivist goals such as market access 
and improved agricultural productivity, signals that these concepts, even 
when co-opted, provide a useful contrast to more simplistic narratives. 
The politics of food resilience might in fact be becoming more subtle, 
particularly with the arrival on the global development terrain of China’s 
state capitalist investment in infrastructure across low and middle-income 
nations through the Belt and Road Initiative (Chatzky & McBride, 2020; 
Jie & Wallace, 2021). With China’s assertion of ‘softer’? humanitarian 
and social support in the wake of the COVID-19 pandemic, particularly 
through vaccine diplomacy (Lee, 2021; Su et al., 2021), this may further 
challenge these agencies on how they act and present themselves. For 
example, the World Bank, a financial body that in recent years has worked 
hard to counter decades of criticisms that it imposed a narrow, neolib- 
eral model of economic progress (George, 1976, 1988; Holman, 1984; 
McMichael, 2012), has built tackling climate change, climate change 
resilience, and environmental degradation into its core narrative on global 
policy and governance, and thus into its criteria for investments in food 
resilience, particularly through their food systems approach, which in turn 
has influenced the regional development banks. 
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The coupling of ‘food security’ and ‘resilience’ belies different foci 
and different starting points. As such, bilateral agencies, regional develop- 
ment banks and multilateral agencies may share similarities in the overall 
narrative on food resilience, yet their policy objectives can differ greatly. 
Resilience can be pitched as a return to normalcy, or as a new direction 
altogether, with the findings presenting a mixed picture of, on the one 
hand, a broad consensus on the importance of food resilience and, on 
the other hand, differing overt policy objectives. Agencies differ even on 
whose resilience is being addressed, from as broad as ‘food insecure’ to as 
specific as ‘smallholder farmers’. Barely a decade from resilience entering 
common policy terminology, divergent meanings have emerged. Govern- 
ments may have collectively signed up to the 2015 SDGs, but what the 
agencies mean by food resilience cuts across this. The SDGs are often 
invoked as the new global framework (from SIDA, to IDB, to AfDB), but 
our findings suggest these invocations can be light on details. Resilience as 
a term is being re-interpreted to fit wider historical contexts and disparate 
priorities, depending on the region, country, culture, origin and issues 
the agencies have historically focused on. The risk is that the terms are 
being pulled into ubiquitous vagueness, a fate long noted for sustainability 
(Lang & Barling, 2012). There is an expanding literature concerned 
about how adequately, concretely and quantitatively to measure food 
security and resilience (Ansah et al., 2019; Barrett & Constas, 2014; 
Cissé & Barrett, 2018; d’Errico & Di Giuseppe, 2018; Knippenberg et al., 
2017; Maxwell et al., 2003; Serfilippi & Ramnath, 2018; Upton et al., 
2016). Perhaps this is inevitable at the global or UN level, where compro- 
mise is the whole purpose of institutional decision-making. The post-war 
reconstruction did not envisage an era of climate change or ecosystem 
destruction reshaping humanity’s planetary role. The focus was on human 
rights and to build agreement where self-interests crossed borders. This 
certainly happened for public health institutional structures from the 
1930’s International Health Organisation to the World Health Organi- 
sation of today (Rayner & Lang, 2012). We should not be surprised if 
there are difficulties in the face of contemporary threats, but this is why 
common purpose and clarity of meaning matter. 

A third consideration thus arises—the legitimacy of public under- 
standing. The funds disbursed by these agencies are mostly taxpayer- 
derived; democratic accountability is thus implicit. To many citizens and 
taxpayers, the existence of development agencies is probably as far as 
their knowledge goes, with only some among them knowing, or even 
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being interested, in more. The appraisal here in many ways explores the 
outward-facing nature of these agencies, and what they present to their 
citizens and other interested parties. If, as happened in some agencies 
discussed here, that humanitarian internationalism is reined back, this 
suggests a failure of pro-development movements to win sufficient public 
support to stop ‘aid’ becoming financialised. While the present study 
did not explore agencies’ website layout, search functions, usability or 
access policies, we did note how some agencies such as Irish Aid utilised 
accessible language to allow for a broader audience to be engaged, while 
other agencies were tailored towards their own niche and specific interest 
groups. As Watkins noted decades ago, neither aid nor development are 
truly neutral (Watkins, 2001). The long-standing historical tensions of 
debate in the 1970s and 1980s—aid as an extension of colonialisation, 
etc. (Hayter, 1971; Raikes, 1988; Tudge, 1977)—might be returning 
considering China’s well-funded push into development in the name of 
South-South cooperation (Cohen, 2020). 

A fourth point concerns the purpose of the types of agencies we 
have reported on. These agencies have substantially different budgets, 
reach and remit, which influences their narratives, policy approaches and 
internal capacity to quantify food resilience. The UN agencies and the 
World Bank have a global focus and broader, holistic policy goals— 
the WFP, for example, aims for ‘Zero Hunger’, while the World Bank 
has goals covering political, economic, environmental, social and public 
health themes. The bilateral agencies, apart from USAID, tend to focus 
on one policy objective, while the regional development banks have 
broader policy goals but a limited geographical reach. The field of devel- 
opment agency practice covers, on the one hand, the World Bank’s 
complex, detailed and multifaceted policy objectives, while, on the other 
hand, Sweden’s SIDA, one of the smallest agencies appraised, has chosen 
to champion sustainable agriculture as its focal point within its food secu- 
rity narrative. USAID’s budget is incomparably large when placed next 
to other bilateral agencies, having an influence and presence more akin to 
the multilateral agencies. As such, the way USAID defines food resilience, 
and their approach to food resilience, may have a more noticeable impact 
on how NGOs and countries who work with USAID, and who depend 
on USAID funding, shape their own food resilience narratives. Perhaps 
part of the fluidity of food resilience is that they are framed by the scale 
of whoever is applying them. 
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A recurring theme in the resilience literature is the problem of data. On 
the one hand, there are well-known methodological difficulties in quanti- 
fying and analysing resilience. On the other hand, everyone agrees on 
the importance of accurate data in measuring resilience (Ansah et al., 
2019; Barrett & Constas, 2014; Béné et al., 2016; Cissé & Barrett, 
2018; d’Errico et al., 2018; Knippenberg et al., 2017; Serfilippi & 
Ramnath, 2018; Upton et al., 2016). Compounding these method- 
ological difficulties, USAID, DfiD, the regional development banks, the 
UN agencies and the World Bank all have (or had) different ways of 
measuring resilience, utilising their own frameworks and approaches. This 
is a reflection, a microcosm, of the broader fractured consensus we found 
in the resilience discourse. While the UN Agencies offer a concrete, 
quantitative methodology to specifically measure food resilience (RIMA- 
II), agencies with enough economic and political reach choose to go 
their own way. USAID established the Resilience Evaluation, Analysis 
and Learning (REAL) Award, formulating the USAID/REAL Resilience 
Measurement and Analysis Framework (REAL, 2018), while the IDB, in 
collaboration with other regional development banks, have formulated a 
framework to specifically measure and quantify climate resilience, with 
less attention given to food resilience (IDB, 2019). Lastly, the World 
Bank utilises its own framework and methodology to measure climate and 
disaster resilience (World Bank, 2017). The battle over which measure- 
ment methodology is to dominate reflects the tensions embedded in the 
terminology. The operationalisation and conceptualisation are fractured 
by related fissures, with as many approaches and tools as there are sectors 
and focal points (Béné et al., 2016). The diverse interpretations of food 
resilience, and the diversity in measurement, reflect how what each agency 
means by resilience frames, how they measure it, undermining any even- 
tual formulation of a unified framework and common understanding of 
what is needed in measuring resilience (Barrett & Constas, 2014; Béné 
et al., 2016). 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusion reflects on the value of food resilience, as explored, in 
its current usage among agencies. Food security has become a term that, 
when used at its face value, is more about its apparent meaning than 
its content and depth (Carolan, 2013). The value of the newer term of 
food resilience is that it offers an opportunity to move away from the 
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fluidity of the ‘food security’ term in public policy (Lang & Barling, 
2012), transcending it in its role as a ‘mobilizing metaphor’, capturing the 
necessity for a more systematic, comprehensive and complex direction and 
approach (Béné et al., 2016). One that can address both short-term and 
long-term interventions, and one more suited for the complexities and 
challenges posed by inevitable consequences of climate change (Upton 
et al., 2016) and the aftermath of the COVID-19 pandemic. There is, 
however, the risk that it could be rendered meaningless, yet another 
buzzword that falls in and out of vogue, particularly if subsumed by pre- 
existing motivations, rather than reflecting a fundamental rethink in each 
agency remit. This appraisal has shown that development agencies can 
be placed on a type of gradient, reflecting the depth and complexity that 
food resilience is addressed with—from a facile, surface-level engagement, 
light on details with only nascent arguments, heavily leaning on terms 
and definitions from other agencies, to a more complex, multifaceted 
approach, one that contains or implies qualitative arguments, quantitative 
analysis and institutional restructure. For the Australians and the EBRD, 
aid is to lever business growth, utilising the language of food resilience to 
prise open trade and forge economic partnerships, while for Irish Aid, the 
motivations seem on the surface more altruistic, built around the concept 
of ‘combating hunger’, reflecting Ireland’s lasting and dreadful legacy of 
famine (Jordon, 1998; Kinealy, 2002; Mokyr & Ó Gráda, 2002). 

There may be many factors that determine where agencies lie on such 
a gradient: budget limitations, existing ideological approaches, lack of 
policy focus or sector engagement, or simply because institutions take 
time to react to and integrate new approaches (the ‘trickle-down’ effect 
of policy discourse). While discourse around climate change resilience 
and sustainable agriculture can be found on every one of the agencies’ 
websites reviewed, food resilience had a high degree of variability—with 
the USAID’s Bureau of Resilience and Food Security and the UN agen- 
cies’ highly detailed food resilience development framework leading the 
scene, fully engaged with food resilience as a paired concept. Most of the 
regional development banks reflected a simpler ‘institutional discourse’ 
(early adopters of ‘trickle-down’ food resilience?). The ADB is note- 
worthy, as it utilises the concept of resilience in its definition of food 
security, being the only agency appraised to do so. Some agencies had 
continued focus on earlier terms (the SDGs, sustainable agriculture, 
climate change resilience) such as the IDB or SIDA. One can speculate 
that the crisis event of the pandemic will lead to a rapid adoption in the 
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coming years of a broader food resilience discourse than currently found, 
a further entrenchment of resilience as a core term and a widely adopted 
definition akin to the 1996 WES settling the definition of food security 
(which, in turn, now seems lacking). The pandemic has highlighted the 
importance of a food resilience narrative, almost certainly helping shape 
the perception of the necessity of these agencies for future funding (Béné 
et al., 2021). 

Finally, we stress again that the snapshot we have conducted was at a 
time of disruption not only because of the COVID-19 pandemic. With 
the changing nature of development agencies—illustrated by Canada, 
Australia and the UK integrating development more closely into foreign 
and trade policy—it is yet unclear if the prime narrative of international 
humanitarianism will remain. Even USAID, which has extensive discourse 
and funding favouring food resilience, bluntly emphasises that its central 
goal is to help countries help themselves, viewing resilience as a form 
of self-sufficiency, leaving it unclear whether ‘donor’ governments will 
rise to the enormity of the looming challenges on the horizon. The 
disruption and retreat to self-interest illustrated in the early responses 
to the pandemic cannot be ignored. Self-interest triumphed on vaccine 
and equipment procurement (Lancet, 2021; Torres et al., 2021). In that 
respect, the initial years of the pandemic echoed the inequalities and 
distortions of the global food system, with the pressures of looming 
economic instability, rising geopolitical tensions, the unrelenting conse- 
quences of climate change and an unresolved public health crisis, all 
highlight how the narratives around food security and food resilience, 
in this sense, are both a test and reflection of what sort of societies 
influential, high-income countries envisage ahead. 


APPENDIX 1: BILATERAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES—KEY 
ASPECTS OF Foop SECURITY NARRATIVE 
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CHAPTER 5 


Food Security and Resilience: The Potential 
for Coherence and the Reality of Fragmented 
Applications in Policy and Research 


Mark A. Constas 


INTRODUCTION 


Climate change dynamics, stressed agro-ecological systems, polit- 
ical conflicts, mass migrations, and volatile economic conditions are 
commonly viewed as risks that threaten food security and damage 
the elements of a given food system on which food security depends 
(Bernard de Raymond et al., 2021; Hasegawa et al., 2018; Martin- 
Shields & Stojetz, 2019; Von Braun, 2009). In studies that emphasize 
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capacity-building to enable households and communities recover from 
risk-exposure events, the concept of resilience has frequently been paired 
with that of food security. This is evidenced by large-scale food resilience- 
oriented food-security initiatives led by major donors, including the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID), the 
United Kingdom’s Department for International Development (DFID),! 
and the European Union (EU).? As a topic of research, the surge of 
activity occurring at the intersection of food security and resilience has 
been marked by the recent publication of a series of review articles in the 
peer-reviewed literature (e.g., Ansah et al., 2019; Béné, 2020; Bullock 
et al., 2017; Serfilippi & Ranmath 2018; Tendall, 2015). As an indicator 
of broad adoption, the appearance of review articles suggests a high level 
of sustained activity for given concept (Keathley-Herring et al., 2016). 
This appears to be the case for resilience, suggesting that a considerable 
body of work has been amassed. 

Although resilience has been cited as having a long and varied history 
(see Alexander, 2013; Cicchetti & Garmezy, 1993; Vernon, 2004), that 
history was not initially connected to development. While seminal discus- 
sions of food security are based in agricultural production (Botero, 
2012/1588; Malthus, 1798), interest in resilience has separate origins. 
Early work on resilience focused on subjects such as optics and acous- 
tics in connection with reflection and echoes, respectively (Bacon, 1625). 
Other examples of early work on resilience by physicists focused on the 
elasticity of gases (Gott, 1670) while mechanical engineers modeled the 
rigidity and ductility of steel beams (Rankine, 1858).* What some have 
called the renaissance of resilience (Bahadur et al, 2010; Béné et al., 2016) 
is grounded in the frequently cited work of Holling (1973), who studied 
the resilience of ecological systems.* Not surprisingly, the initial uptake of 


l In 2020, DFID was merged with the Foreign and Commonwealth Office to create 
the Foreign, Commonwealth and Development Office (FCDO). 

2 Examples of early initiatives that helped to build this connection include USAID’s 
Partnership for Resilience and Economic Growth (PREG) and Resilient, Inclusive, and 
Sustainable Environments (RISE) Challenge, DFID’s Building Resilience and Adapta- 
tion to Climate Extremes and Disasters (BRACED), and the EU’s Global Alliance for 
Resilience Initiative and Supporting the Horn of Africa’s Resilience. 


3 For a detailed history of resilience as a concept, see GOSling-Reisemann et al. (2018). 


4 While focused mainly on resistance, earlier work by Lewontin (1969) on the stability 
of ecological systems may also be viewed as a seminal reference for resilience. 
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resilience in the period following Holling’s seminal work is most evident 
among those working on ecological problems (Pimm, 1984; Walker, 
1992) or environmental problems (Timmerman, 1981; Tobin, 1999). 
While physicists and engineers have lfong made use of resilience, appli- 
cations to humans are relatively recent. As noted by G6éfling-Reisemann 
et al. (2018), psychological ideas such as “mental elasticity” (Miles, 1935) 
and “psychological equilibration” (Bentley, 1938) first appeared well in 
the twentieth century. 

The application of resilience to food security is even more recent than 
its application in psychology, with the work of Pingali et al. (2005) cited 
frequently as one of the earlier contributions. The record of empirical 
research is extraordinarily young in comparison with that devoted to 
food security. In a recent review of the resilience of local food systems 
(Béné, 2020), for example, the earliest resilience-related study cited was 
Fafchamps and Lund (2003), who examined how households in rural 
Philippines use risk-sharing networks to cope with income and expendi- 
ture shocks. One empirical study that is regularly cited as marking the 
early stages of resilience work in development is Alinovi et al. (2008). A 
paper by Ansah et al. (2019) that reviewed resilience also cited Alinovi 
et al. (2008) but included Keil et al. (2008) as another resilience-focused 
paper that was published in the same year. 

While the concept of food security has circulated far longer than the 
concept of resilience, differences are apparent in how each is featured 
in development work. As a vital indicator of well-being, food security 
is at the center of work in development and humanitarian assistance. 
This is evidenced, for instance, by the fact that Zero Hunger is one of 
17 goals that comprise the Sustainable Development Goals of the 2030 
Agenda. Whereas food security is an outcome, the focus on resilience 
capacities helps us understand how threats to and losses of food security 
can be managed (Constas et al., 2014). From a modeling perspective, the 
resilience of an outcome like food security can be presented as a variable 
to be predicted. Resilience can also be treated as a dependent variable 
in cases where the goal of an intervention is to build resilience capacity 
(Béné et al., 2012; d’Errico et al., 2020). 

Assumptions about the benefits of combining food security and 
resilience provide no guarantee of complete application or coherent inte- 
gration. This uncertainty is tied in part to the fact that each concept is 
inherently multidimensional with multi-level manifestations. The concep- 
tion of food security that has thus far been most broadly accepted is 
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structured around four components or pillars (FAO, 1996): availability, 
access, utilization, and stability. This conceptualization, which presents its 
own challenges, does not make explicit reference to food sovereignty or 
agency. As an expansion of and reaction to conventional notions of food 
security, food sovereignty emphasizes the right to food. Moving beyond 
the 1996 World Food Summit (WFS), the Nyéléni Declaration for Food 
Sovereignty introduced six pillars that could be considered as central to 
food security (Via Campesina, 2007).° This suggests that describing food 
security in terms of the original four pillars or dimensions provides at best 
a partial account of food security. 

By focusing on absorptive capacities, adaptive capacities, and transfor- 
mative capacities, resilience also exhibits multidimensionality (Béné et al., 
2012, 2014, 2016; Walker, et al., 2004). Other sources have included 
anticipatory capacity (Weingärtner et al., 2020) or resistance and adap- 
tive preference (Béné & Doyen, 2018) as fourth and fifth capacities, 
adding further complexity to the concept of resilience. Like the call for 
food sovereignty in connection with food security, questions about social 
inclusivity and equity have also been raised when contemplating resilience 
(Forsyth, 2018). Examples of such work, which might be viewed as exten- 
sions of Sen’s (1999) capability approach, can be found in Bohle et al. 
(2009) and Coulthard (2012).° 

Additional dimensions of resilience can be added if one considers 
the scale of (idiosyncratic or covariate) shocks and their origins (e.g., 
weather, social unrest or conflict, failed government, and weak institu- 
tions). Furthermore, both food security and resilience may be observed 
and studied at multiple levels/scales. Policies, programs, and units of 
analysis for measurement and research may focus on individuals, house- 
holds, communities, or higher-level units. Extending questions about 
scale beyond households or communities, the concept of food systems 
has steadily gained momentum. While reviews of the literature (Pingali & 
Sunder, 2017; Reardon & Timmer, 2012) have demonstrated that a focus 
on food systems does not represent a particularly new strand of discussion 


5 As an expansion of and reaction to conventional notions of food security, the concept 
of food sovereignty emphasizes the right to food in virtue of the six pillars of the Nyéléni 
Declaration for Food Sovereignty (see Via Campesina, 2007; HLPE, 2017). These pillars 
are discussed in a subsequent section of this chapter. 


6 A concise discussion of early work that considers the overlap between resilience and 
power may be found in Béné et al. (2014). 
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in food-security, the United Nations’ Food Systems Summit in September 
2021 has elevated interest and spurred activity. 

Underlining the importance of commensurability (Kuhn, 1982) and 
the consistency of associated propositions (Thagard, 2000, 2007), coher- 
ence is fundamental to advancing knowledge within a given domain of 
understanding. As separate ambitions, the desire to achieve coherence 
within food security or resilience presents a pair of significant challenges. 
Yet, the desire to achieve coherence between food security and resilience 
requires an even more ambitious effort. Despite the challenges involved in 
building food security—resilience connections, it appears that applications 
in policy, programming, and research have taken hold (Brown, 2016) and 
continue to expand (UNDRR, 2021). 

The conceptual complexity that exists within and between the concepts 
of food security and resilience raises questions about the nature of what 
might be possible. With this in mind, in the present xhapter I sought 
to: (1) Explore the potential for conceptual coherence—how might the 
concepts of food security and resilience be integrated into a coherent 
form? (2) Explore applications—how have the concepts of food security 
and resilience appeared together in policy and in research? To examine 
how food security and resilience might be integrated, a conceptual model 
is offered that suggests points of intersection. The model is then used to 
explore applications through examination of a high-profile policy docu- 
ment and a sample of peer-reviewed articles, using lexical analysis and 
content-analysis methods. The lexical analysis portion of the study, which 
counted joint occurrences of food security and resilience, revealed simple 
usage trends over time. The content analysis examined how the concept 
of resilience has been applied to that of food security. 


TOWARD AN INTEGRATED CONCEPTUAL 
MODEL OF FOOD SECURITY RESILIENCE 


To motivate the effort to build a conceptual model that promotes integra- 
tion between food security and resilience, two questions are introduced: 
(1) How are distinct aspects of food security—based on distinct perspectives 
of food security—affected by shocks and stressors at varying scales? (2) How 
do distinct resilience capacities help households or higher-level units (eg. 
communities, regions, countries) anticipate, manage, and recover from 
exposure to shocks and stressors? Considered together, these two questions 
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help in identifying intersections where integration between food secu- 
rity and resilience is possible. To add substance to these questions, the 
concepts of food security and resilience are considered. The aim of this 
brief discussion is to identify the dimensions around which a model can 
be constructed. 


Food Security: From Pillars to Systems and the Importance of Agency 


The emergence and evolution of food security as a focal point for develop- 
ment work is noteworthy in its own right (see Shaw, 2007). The objective 
here is to briefly summarize three perspectives on food security—the 1996 
WEIS perspective, the food sovereignty perspective, and the food systems 
perspective. These three perspectives represent, respectively, the domi- 
nant approach, a counterpoint to the dominant approach that introduces 
agency as an important feature of food security, and an approach that 
captures a broad array of elements that contribute to food security. 

As noted above, the 1996 WES definition of food security (i.e., avail- 
ability, access, utilization, and stability) (FAO, 2008a, 2008b) is perhaps 
the most familiar. Availability is a function of agricultural production, food 
trade, and net food stocks when considering import-export dynamics. 
Food accessibility reflects resources provided by food that is produced 
for self-consumption, market access, and the ability to purchase food 
at the household level (also known as affordability). Food utilization 
highlights the importance of feeding practices, including preparation and 
consumption behaviors. As a cross-cutting pillar, stability draws attention 
to periodic fluctuations in availability, access, and utilization. 

Although the four pillars of food security have been used widely, 
agency and power are not explicit parts of the 1996 WES conception. 
A more recent FAO discussion document points out this gap (Gordillo, 
2013, p. vi), stating that “[t]he concept of food security—adopted by 
FAO member states—is somehow a neutral concept in terms of power 
relations. It does not prejudge the concentration of economic power 
in the different links of the food chain and in the international food 
trade, or the ownership of key means of production such as land, or 
more contemporarily, access to information.” Gordillo then added that 
“the concept of food sovereignty begins precisely with noting the asym- 
metry of power” (Gordillo, 2013, p. vi). Attention to food sovereignty 
as an element of food security has been discussed on many occasions. 
More than 20 years before the 1996 WES, for example, the 1974 World 
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Conference on food insisted that “every man, woman and child has the 
inalienable right to be free from hunger and malnutrition” (FAO, 1974). 
By 1996, the version of food security put forth by WES did not high- 
light the importance of food sovereignty or power as an element of food 
security. Food sovereignty was emphasized again in 2006 (FAO, 2006) 
in a report titled The Right to Food Guidelines: Information Papers and 
Case Studies. It is unclear why interest in food sovereignty and power 
relations as an element of food security within FAO’s writings has been 
inconsistent.” 

As an overarching framework, the food systems perspective can serve as 
a heuristic device that may help in unifying the various elements on which 
food security depends. A conceptual framework of food systems offered 
by HLPE describes how the food security pillars of availability, access, 
and utilization are supported by three main food systems components— 
food supply chains, food environments, and consumer behaviors (HLPE, 
2017). The food supply chain includes production systems, storage and 
distribution, processing and packaging, and retail trade and markets. 
The food environment reflects the role of physical access to food (e.g., 
distance to markets), economic access (e.g., affordability), promotion 
(e.g., food messaging and advertising), and food quality and safety. 
Acknowledging the importance of context, the HLPE also describes 
drivers of food systems. Food systems drivers, which can influence one 
or more components of a food system, include biophysical and environ- 
mental drivers, innovation and technology drivers, political and economic 
factors, socio-cultural drivers, and demographic drivers. 

While not featured in Fig. 5.1, a more recent model offered by the 
HLPE (2020) includes the right to food. As pointed out in a review of 
food systems frameworks (Brouwer et al., 2020), a wide selection of food 
systems representations can be found. In the same review, Brouwer et al. 
(2020) summarize the drivers, components, and outcomes associated with 
32 reports and studies that feature food systems. While considerably diver- 
sity can be found across the reviewed systems, most representations are 
similar (or close) to the HLPE’s conception that focuses attention on 
the inputs to and processes involved in food supply chains, food envi- 
ronments, and consumption (consumer behavior). Introducing greater 


7 The addition of sustainability and agency as core components of food security, noted 
in a report by the High-Level of Panel of Experts (HLPE), may indicate that food security 
is a concept that is undergoing a transition (HLPE, 2020). 
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complexity, some have called for an expanded conception of food systems. 
Caron et al. (2018, p. 38), for example, note that a food system should 
be conceived broadly as a “nexus that links food security, nutrition, and 
human health, the viability of ecosystems, climate change, and social 
justice.” One of the compelling qualities of a food systems perspective 
is that it approaches the problem of food insecurity in a comprehensive 
manner. 

To summarize the above discussion, food security can be conceptu- 
alized according to one or some combination of three versions. The 
first, and perhaps most widely subscribed to, is based on the 1996 
WES. This version (henceforth referred to as “WFS Food Security”) is 
represented by the four dimensions of availability, accessibility, utiliza- 
tion, and stability. A second version of food security is based in the 
notion of food sovereignty. With its emphasis on power and agency, 
the food sovereignty perspective on food security emphasizes the right 
to food, the role of local food providers, and tension between commu- 
nity needs and corporatist approaches to food production. Finally, the 
food systems perspective represents the aspiration to integrate all factors 
and processes that contribute to food security, including everything from 
ecological inputs to production methods, post-harvest food processing, 
supply chains, markets, and consumption. 


Shocks and Stressors 
Dimension 
Macro Meso Micro 
covariate structural idiosyncratic 


WFS Food 
Security 


Food Security Food 
Dimension Sovereignty 


Transformative 


Food Adaptive 
Systems Resilience Capacities 


Absorptive Dimension 


Fig. 5.1 Integrated food security and resilience model (Source Author) 
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Resilience: Shocks, Stressors, and Resilience Capacities 


As noted earlier, awareness of the complex risk landscape faced by the 
world’s most vulnerable populations explains largely why resilience has 
captured the attention of the community of donors, policymakers, and 
nongovernmental organizations working in development assistance or 
humanitarian aid. Drawing attention to this awareness highlights the chief 
defining quality of resilience work—increased sensitivity to shocks and 
stressors (Choularton et al., 2015; Zseleczky & Yosef, 2014). 

While the phrase “shocks and stressors” is sometimes invoked without 
definition, we must distinguish between shocks and stressors as well 
as between types of shocks. Shocks, which are thought to be more 
pronounced and more conspicuous than stressors, may arise from various 
sources (e.g., weather, political conflicts, earthquakes, economic crises, 
and health shocks—including epidemics and pandemics). Shocks may 
have widespread or macro-level effects that threaten the welfare of large 
geographic areas or a significant proportion of a population (these are 
known as covariate shocks). Shocks at the micro-level are typically highly 
localized (these are known as idiosyncratic shocks), affecting individual 
households (e.g., the death of a family member). While the effects of 
stressors are often viewed as less pronounced than those of shocks, their 
negative impacts may be just as corrosive to household and community 
welfare. Stressors include events or factors such as a family member’s 
prolonged illness, poorly functioning governments and weak institutions, 
lack of physical infrastructure, inadequate provision of education, socio- 
political unrest, ethnic tensions, and gender inequality. Such stressors 
frequently undermine food security and general well-being. 

Although it is a long-standing practice to describe shocks and stressors 
as disturbances that are categorized as local covariate or idiosyncratic (e.g., 
Deaton, 1997; Dercon, 2002), it is also useful to understand that shocks 
and stressors can be characterized as meso-level disturbances. Such shocks 
and stressors may, for example, affect villages or districts. It is important 
to highlight here that shocks and stressors can exert negative impacts at 
one or more levels, from microscale to mesoscale to macroscale effects. 

Awareness of a more complex configuration of shocks and stressors has 
spurred an array of funded programs designed to help build households 
and help communities manage and recover from various risk exposure 
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events and/ conditions that undermine well-being. Such programs and 
interventions have been designed to build absorptive, transformative 
capacities. Consistent with earlier work by Walker et al. (2004), Béné 
et al., (2012) described absorptive capacity as a factor that enables house- 
holds (or other entities) to persist in the face of shocks and stressors, while 
adaptive capacity makes it easier to adjust one’s livelihood or to main- 
tain an acceptable level of food security. Béné et al., (2014, 2016, 2012) 
also highlighted the importance of transformative capacity as a factor that 
enables significant shifts in governance, policies, systems of social protec- 
tion, and/or systemic change. Béné et al. (2014) noted that resilience 
capacities may overlap in a temporal sense; they may be drawn upon to 
manage a given shock or stressor or a collection of shocks or stressors. 


Toward an Integrated Model of Food Security and Resilience 


The above discussion suggests that an integrated approach to food secu- 
rity and resilience can be expressed using a three-dimensional model that 
illustrates potential points of intersection between food security, shocks 
and stressors, and resilience capacities. The food security dimension high- 
lights the WES approach (FAO, 1996), the food sovereignty approach 
(via Campesina, 2007), and the food systems approach (HLPE, 2017) as 
perspectives that constitute—either separately or in some combination— 
how food security is conceptualized. The shocks and stressors dimension 
highlights three categories of disturbances that may undermine food 
security at three different scales. The resilience capacities dimension lists 
three types of capacities which may be drawn upon to deal with shocks 
and stressors. The integrated food security resilience model, presented in 
Fig. 5.1, illustrates how food security, shocks and stressors, and resilience 
capacities intersect. 

With 27 “cells” as points of intersection, the model illustrates the 
complexity involved in bringing food security and resilience into conver- 
sation with each other. Bearing in mind that each of the elements within 
each dimension is also multidimensional, the model offers a simplified 
representation of how food security and resilience may be integrated. This 


8 Much of the work on resilience has been concerned with household- or community- 
level dynamics. Work on country-level resilience, focused on macroeconomic indicators, 
can be found in Boorman et al. (2013), Briguglio et al. (2009), and Kose and Prasad 
(2010). 
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model, like any model, is necessarily incomplete and somewhat reduc- 
tionist. It is presented here to convey what might be involved in such an 
integration. The model is offered as a heuristic on which further expanded 
conceptualizations may be based. The main point here is that considering 
food security and resilience jointly introduces a certain set of demands, 
demands that could plausibly give shape to policy and define the focus of 
empirical work. In the next section, the ways in which these demands are 
enacted in policy discourse and in research are considered. 


A CASE STUDY: LEXICAL ANALYSIS AND CONTENT 
ANALYSIS OF FOOD SECURITY AND RESILIENCE 


An investigation of connections between food security and resilience that 
focus on the State of Food Security Insecurity (SOFI) and two peer- 
reviewed journals (details provided below) was conducted by combining 
elements of a lexical analysis (Laver & Benoit, 2003; Tausczik & 
Pennebaker, 2010) with a scoping review (Arksey & O’Malley, 2005). 
The lexical analysis was used to examine the occurrence of the term 
“resilience” in a sample of food security-focused publications. Based 
on examining documents over an extended period of time, the lexical 
analysis provided some form of reconnaissance view of food security- 
resilience connections over time. Moving beyond basic frequency counts 
that record the appearance of “resilience” in food security publications, 
scoping methods were applied to investigate the specific ways in which 
food security and resilience are connected to one another. Drawing on 
these methods, two questions drove the analysis: (1) Simple trend anal- 
ysis—What is the broad trend in the inclusion of resilience in food security 
discussions? (2) Content analysis—How has resilience been used in and 
integrated into policy and research work on food security? Applying these 
two questions to both the policy literature and the research literature 
generates four questions. Table 5.1 summarizes the analytical focus of 
the study. 


Methods 


Two procedures jointly comprise the methods for the present study. (i) 
Document selection describes the rationale that was used to decide which 
documents would be examined. (ii) Analytic methods describe how lexical 
analysis and content analysis methods were performed. 
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Table 5.1 Logic of the review 


Analysis of food security and resilience 
Focus on trends and applications 


Type of analysis Object of analysis 


Policy Research 
Trend Analysis 1. To what extent has resilience 2. To what extent has resilience 
been featured in policy discourse been featured in the research 
on food security? literature on food security? 
Content Analysis 3. In what ways have resilience 4. In what ways have resilience 
and food security been applied and food security been applied 
in the policy discourse? in the research literature? 


Document Selection 
A single policy-oriented document and a sample of research articles 
focused on food security were the objects of analysis. The policy docu- 
ment selected was the State of Food Insecurity (SOFI), for two reasons. 
First, SOFI is a highly visible publication on food security. Second, SOFI 
is published under the auspices of multiple United Nations agencies, most 
of which (the FAO, the World Food Programme, and the International 
Fund for Agriculture) place food security at the center of their work.? For 
the simple trend analysis, the entire set of SOFI reports was considered 
(1999 through 2020).1° 

For the research literature, two leading peer-reviewed journals with a 
food security focus were selected—Global Food Security, and Food Policy. 
The time-period reviewed for these journals was shorter than that for 
the trend analysis. Using a high-profile policy statement from USAID 
(USAID, 2012) as a temporal marker, 2012 was treated as the baseline 
year for the trend analysis of the peer-reviewed literature. To analyze the 
conceptual integration of food security and resilience in the peer-reviewed 
literature, articles from just one of the two journals, Global Food Security, 
were considered. As will be reported, Global Food Security published a 


9 SOFI was published from 1999 through 2008 by the FAO only. In 2009, the 
WEP and the IFAD joined as partners in SOFI. This arrangement continued through 
2015. From 2016 forward, the United Nations Children’s Fund and the World Health 
Organization joined as partners in producing SOFI. 


10 No SOFI reports were published in 2007 or 2016. 
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higher proportion of articles featuring the concept of resilience. The other 
justification for selecting Global Food Security was its comparatively higher 
impact factor and cite score.!! 


Procedures for the Lexical Trends Analysis 
The lexical trend analysis documented any occurrence of “resilience” in 
SOFI reports and in the two peer-reviewed journals included in the study 
as the unit of analysis. For SOFI, this involved a search for “resilience” 
and its cognates (i.e., “resilient,” “resilience,” “resiliency”) in any part of 
a report for a given year. This search excluded reference listings, figures 
and table headings, report titles, and titles of sections and subsections. 
Occurrences of the unit of analysis in a given year and in sentences were 
treated as data points. This meant that repeated use of “resilience” within 
a single sentence was not counted as multiple instances of use. The relative 
prevalence of use was computed by simply dividing the number of pages 
that included “resilience” by the total number of pages (excluding front 
matter, references, and annexes) and was also recorded for a given year. 
The search for “resilience?” in journal articles was limited to titles, 
abstracts/keywords, highlights, and the main texts of the articles. With 
the intent of maximizing inclusion, only one condition needed to be met 
for a given article to be recorded as an instance that included the use 
of “resilience.” For SOFI, where each report covered a broad range of 
issues, assessing the relative prevalence of use made sense. The selection 
criteria for the peer-reviewed articles implied that any item included in 
the frequency count involved some kind of discussion (however passing 
or superficial) of resilience. The unit of analysis was one journal year 
with occurrences of “resilience” aggregated across all volumes to obtain 
a frequency count of articles for a given year. Unlike with SOFI, here 
multiple occurrences within a given article were not considered as part of 
the frequency count. 


29) cC 


Procedures for Content Analysis 

Content analysis of both SOFI volumes and Global Food Security arti- 
cles was organized to document how “resilience” was deployed in the 
context of food security. This stance was taken because food security was 


11 While Food Policy outperforms Global Food Security in the H-Index, the H-index is 
upwardly biased by the age of the journal. As of 2021, Food Policy had been published 
for 19 years compared with 10 years for Global Food Security. 
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viewed as the “incumbent concept” in reference to resilience. This seems 
like a reasonable assumption to make for SOFI and for the peer-reviewed 
journal included in the review; indeed, food security is, and has been, at 
the center of SOFI and a central focus of research published in Global 
Food Security. 

Applying the relevant part of the above conceptual model, the content 
analysis of SOFI was structured around h two questions: (1) Which 
version of food security (following the above discussion) was featured? 
(2) How frequently and in what ways was resilience connected to food 
security? Each Global Food Security article that was identified as having 
a resilience focus was carefully read to document: (1) the version(s) of 
food security that was (were) used, (2) the “shocks and stressors” context 
that was highlighted, (3) the definition of and/or the topic to which 
“resilience” was applied, and (4) the extent to which resilience was 
included in the substantive conclusions that were offered. In addition to 
these four points, details regarding the country(ies) of study and the type 
of study conducted (quantitative, qualitative, mixed methods, or policy 
paper) were recorded. 


Results of the Lexical Trend Analysis of SOFI Reports 


For the first eight years of SOFI (1999-2008), with the exception of 
2004, “resilience” did not appear at all in the texts of the reports. In 2005 
and 2006, occurrences returned to zero and SOFI was not published in 
2007. From 2009 through 2015, the use of “resilience” remained consis- 
tently low with occurrences in each report ranging from three in 2009 
and 2013 to a high of 14 in 2010. In 2017, the theme of the SOFI 
report was Building Resilience for Peace and Security. Not surprisingly, 
a notable increase in the use of “resilience” was evident for that report, 
with 51 occurrences. This represented an approximate tripling over the 
previous high in 2014 and a nearly fivefold increase over the most recent 
year of publication, 2015.!* In 2018, there were 119 occurrences of 
“resilience.” Here again, the spike in the use of “resilience” reflected a 
thematic focus of SOFI for that year’s report, Building Climate Resilience 
for Food Security and Nutrition. Figure 5.2 displays the frequency with 
which “resilience” occurred in SOFI reports (the solid line) and the linear 


12 As noted earlier, no SOFI reports for 2007 and 2016 were published. 
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Total Occurences 


Year of Publication 


Fig. 5.2 Appearance of “resilience”: trends in SOFI, 1999-2020 (Source 
Author) 


trend (the dotted line) for the entire period covered by the lexical trend 
analysis. 

The graph lines in Fig. 5.2 show clearly that 2017 and 2018 did not 
mark the beginning of a trend but rather were idiosyncratic events. This 
is evidenced by the return to a low level of occurrence in 2019 and a yet 
lower level in 2020, with occurrences falling to 19 and nine, respectively, 
in those years. 

The second stage of the lexical trend analysis focused on the rela- 
tive prevalence of “resilience?” within a given report. Looking beyond 
the absolute value of occurrences for a given year of SOFI, prevalence 
indicates whether “resilience” occurred on only a few pages or appeared 
across many sections of a SOFI report. In this way, data on prevalence 
revealed the consistency with which “resilience” appeared throughout a 
given SOFI volume. Figure 5.3 graphically depicts the relative prevalence 
of “resilience” within a given report and across years. The solid line traces 
occurrences for a given year and the dotted line represents the linear trend 
across the 17 years of observations. 

As reflected in Fig. 5.3, the prevalence-based results paint a different 
picture from that represented by the absolute number of occurrences 
shown in Fig. 5.2. While the trend lines suggest an overall increase in 
relative occurrence, the change over time is erratic in comparison with the 
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Fig. 5.3 Appearance of “resilience”: trends in SOFI (2004-2020) (Source 
Author) 


results obtained from simple frequency counts of articles within a given 
year. 

The increase observed for the lexical presence of “resilience,” followed 
by a marked descent, raises questions about the durability of resilience 
as a concept around which ongoing policy discussions on food security 
might be structured. In principle, resilience is a cross-cutting topic. It has, 
for example, been suggested as a perspective that could support efforts 
to build the humanitarian-development-peace (HDP) nexus (e.g., Béné 
et al., 2018; EU, 2021; Hilhorst, 2018; Howe, 2019). The original moti- 
vation that drove researchers and policymakers to focus on resilience was 
grounded in shared recognition of a more complex risk landscape. As 
noted above, shocks and stressors have become more pronounced and 
less predictable. With COVID-19 as a massive global shock, the moti- 
vation to draw on resilience should be amplified. If this is the case, one 
would expect resilience to exhibit a certain durability in discussions of 
food security. In the two periods following the SOFI that was themat- 
ically oriented toward resilience, dramatic decline in the appearance of 
“resilience” occurred. This decline may simply reflect the fact that SOFI is 
organized around themes that change from year to year. The designation 
of SOFI themes for each year may, in and of itself, generate discontinuities 
or discursive shifts in what is emphasized. In its first three years (1999- 
2002), SOFI was published under a single title, Food Security When People 
Live with Hunger and Fear Starvation. For the next two years (2003 
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Fig. 5.4 Appearance of “resilience” in the research literature (Source Author) 


and 2004), another title was used: Monitoring Progress Towards the WFS 
and the Millennium Development Goals. From 2005 onward, SOFI was 
published under a different title or theme each year.!? 


Results of Lexical Trends in Representative Peer-Reviewed Journals 


The lexical search, covering nine years of articles in Global Food Security 
and Food Policy, revealed an overall pattern of increase in the appear- 
ance of the term “resilience.” The graph lines shown in Fig. 5.4 display 
the relative frequency of the appearance of “resilience” in the two peer- 
reviewed journals from 2012 through 2020. Following the same format 
as above, the solid lines depict actual occurrences in a given year and the 
dotted lines show linear trends in use over time. 

For Global Food Security, the pattern of increase was consistent, starting 
with a low of six articles in 2012 and increasing to 50 articles in 2020. The 
rate of increase varied, with the most dramatic increase occurring between 
2019 and 2020, where the number of articles containing “resilience” 
more than doubled, from 20 to 50. The period with the next largest 
increase occurred between 2017 and 2018, when the number of articles 
increased from 12 to 20. The pattern of increase for Food Policy was less 
consistent and less dramatic. From 2012 through 2020, the number of 


13 A complete listing of SOFI titles is provided in Appendix 5.1. 
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articles with the term “resilience” increased from six to 16. The largest 
increase occurred between 2012 and 2014, when the number of articles 
increased from three to 10. The doubling observed is largely inconse- 
quential in light of the small base number and the absence of an overall 
consistent increase. 

The observed trends are shown as simple frequencies (absolute values) 
of journal articles over time, so it is important to consider the possi- 
bility that the results become distorted by year-to-year fluctuations in 
the number of articles published. To account for differences in articles 
published per year, the number of articles containing “resilience” in any 
given year was divided by the overall number of articles published in that 
same year. Figure 5.5 graphs trends in the appearance of “resilience” that 
are not biased by differences in the number of articles published in a given 
year by each journal. The figure also allows for a fair comparison between 
journals for any given year. 

The trends displayed in Fig. 5.5, based on prevalence, are not as 
pronounced as the trends based on absolute occurrences shown in 
Fig. 5.4. The relative differences between journals regarding prevalence 
is, however, roughly consistent with results of the simple frequency count. 
While the presence of an overall pattern of increase for Global Food Secu- 
rity is reflected in both Figs. 5.4 and 5.5, the absence of clear evidence 
of a pattern of any kind is suggested for Food Policy. A comparison of the 
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Policy and Global Food Security (Source Author) 
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occurrences of “resilience” in the initial time period (2012-2014) with 
such occurrences in the most recent time period (2018-2019) suggests a 
modest pattern of increase in both Food Policy and Global Food Security. 
While these findings are less dramatic than those based on the simple 
frequency count of articles, the trend lines (the dotted lines) shown in 
Fig. 5.5 reveal a modest pattern of increase in relative frequency. 


Results from the Content Analysis of the Use of “Resilience” in SOFI 


Using the results of the lexical trend analysis as a point of departure, 
the content analysis offers a more detailed view of how the concepts of 
food security and resilience were discussed in SOFI. Following the cate- 
gories included in the food security dimension of the conceptual model 
(Fig. 5.1), each occurrence of “resilience” was reviewed to see if and 
how the concept was discussed in connection with food security. Any 
mention of “food security” was examined to categorize it as a general 
reference (i.e., “food security” mentioned but not differentiated), as a 
specific reference to one or more of the 1996 WES pillars (availability, 
access, utilization, or stability), as a reference to food systems, or as a 
reference to food sovereignty (including references to power dynamics 
and the right to food). In those cases where resilience was connected to 
something other than food security, food systems, or food sovereignty, 
the connection was recorded as “Other or General.” The year-by-year 
results are displayed in Table 5.2 with the most dominant pairing with 
“resilience” for any given year highlighted in yellow. 

In addition to a year-by-year analysis, the column totals shown in Table 
5.2 provide an aggregate picture of combinations for the 13 years of 
SOFI reports that were analyzed. On those occasions when resilience was 
discussed in a SOFI report, 11 of 13 years were categorized as referring 
to resilience under the heading “Other or General.” Examples of occur- 
rences that fall into this category include phrasing such as “build on a 
foundation of resilience” (FAO, 2004, p. 26), “many countries remain on 
the list for several years owing to the lingering effects of drought and/or 
conflict and low resilience” (FAO, 2008b, p. 19), “-; reduce risk and 
increase the resilience of the most vulnerable” (FAO, 2012, p. 33), and 
“build lasting climate resilience” (FAO, 2018, p. 94). When “resilience” 
was mentioned, it was paired with “food security” or “food systems” but 
rarely with both. Of the 110 instances where “resilience” was mentioned, 
only two involved a pairing with “food security” and “food systems” at 
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Table 5.2 SOFI—resilience, food security, and food systems 


Co-occurrences among “Resilience,” “Food Security,” and “Food Systems”) 
SOFI reports with resilience occurrences (1999-2020) 

Connection between Resilience, and Food Security—Related Concepts 
Year of SOFI Food and Nutrition Food Food Other 

Security Systems Sovereignty* or General 
2004 (9) 2 ul 0 
2008 (6) A E o 
2009 (3) 0 0 (0 
2010 (14) 2 0 0 
2011 (7) 1 1 0 
2012 (4) 1 1 0 
2013 (3) 0 0 0 
2014 (9) 4 0 0 
2015 (4) 0 al 0 
2017 (51) 19 4 0 
2018* (119) 23 29 0 
2019 (19) 2 7 0 
2020 (9) 0 E ë o 0 
Total (257) 55 50 0 153 


Note (1) Numbers indicate whether occurrences were discussed in connection with food and nutrition 
security, food systems, or food sovereignty (Source Author) 


the same time. Both instances were found in the 2018 SOFI report when 
the theme was Building Climate Resilience for Food Security and Nutri- 
tion. Somewhat surprisingly, no explicit pairing was found in the 2020 
SOFI report, when the title and theme for that year was Transforming 
Food Systems for Affordable Healthy Diets. Most noticeable in the results 
is the complete inattention to food sovereignty in SOFI reports for any 
year. 

One notable observation that emerged from the SOFI content analysis 
was the lack of conceptual clarity. In not a single case where resilience 
was mentioned did such a mention include a definition or conceptual 
discussion of the meaning of “resilience.” No clear distinction was made 
between resilience as a capacity and resilience as an outcome or property 
of an outcome, such as food security. It follows from this point that no 
distinctions were made between distinct types of resilience capacities and 
the relationship between resilience capacities and food security was not 
discussed. 

Overall, the results of the SOFI content analysis reveal that connec- 
tions between resilience and food security and between resilience and 
food systems are typically low. SOFI 2017 featured the greatest co- 
occurrence of “food security” and “resilience,” with 23 co-occurrences 
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recorded. This, however, was to be expected when considering the theme 
and title of SOFI 2017—Building Resilience for Peace and Security. 
The same lack of connection found between “resilience” and “food 
security" was observed between “resilience” and “food systems.” While 
SOFI 2008 included more references to food systems in connection with 
resilience, only three co-occurrences of the terms were identified in that 
period. Only once did SOFI (FAO, 2018) connect “resilience” and “food 
systems” at an appreciable level, with 23 occurrences. Interestingly, this 
occurred in a year when the food systems concept was not an explicit 
focus of the 2018 report. That report, titled Building Climate Resilience 
for Food Security and Nutrition, did not highlight food systems in its 
forward or key messages. It appears, however, that challenges associated 
with climate change provide a compelling case for exploring points of 
intersection between the concepts of resilience and food systems.!* This 
is a plausible explanation, as climate change is frequently identified as 
a driver of many kinds of shocks to which the development of more 
resilient food systems is a needed response. The complete lack of connec- 
tion between resilience and food sovereignty presents a starkly contrasting 
picture. This finding is somewhat surprising when one considers that the 
FAO, as one of the organizations leading SOFI, has a history of drawing 
attention to food sovereignty and the right to food (Gordillo, 2013). 


Content Analysis Results: The Use of “Resilience” in Global Food 
Security Articles 


Because the lexical analysis of the journal articles included articles in which 
“resilience” occurred in any part of an article in the frequency counts for 
a given year, the first stage of the content analysis required a culling of 
articles from the 143 articles that were selected from 2012 through 2020. 
One criterion for narrowing this set of articles was based on article type. 
The focus was on research articles, while reviews were excluded. To ensure 
that the concept of resilience was an actual focus in any given article, only 
articles that included “resilience” in the title or the abstract were included. 

Of the 143 articles in the inclusive set for the lexical search, 12 
included “resilience” in the title, the abstract, or keywords/highlights. 


14 Connections among climate change, resilience, and food security are examined in 
detail by De Pinto, Islam, and Katic (Chapter 7 in this volume) in an analysis of 12 
Adaptation Fund projects. 
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It should be reiterated here that the original set of 143 articles was based 
on “generous” inclusion criteria. For an article to be selected, “resilience” 
needed to appear at least once anywhere in the article. At this stage, no 
additional criteria were applied to determine whether an article actually 
focused on resilience in any part. Table 5.3 lists the titles of the 12 articles 
from Global Food Security that were included in the content analysis. 

As shown in Table 5.3, 11 of the 12 selected articles were published 
in 2020 and one was published in 2019. Thus, prior to 2019 no arti- 
cles included “resilience” in the title, abstract, or article highlights. While 
one might argue that this temporal bunching is an artifact of the inclu- 
sion criteria, the criteria were applied consistently over the nine-year 
search period (2012-2020). With 12 articles as a sample of peer-reviewed 
research articles with a focus at the intersection of food security and 


Table 5.3 Global Food Security articles examined for content analysis 


“Resilience” Appeared in Titles, Abstracts, or Highlights 


1. Small farms’ resilience strategies to face economic, social, and environmental 
disturbances in selected regions in Poland and Latvia (Czekaj et al., 2020) 

2. Interplay of trade and food system resilience: Gains on supply diversity over time 
at the cost of trade independency (Kummu, et al., 2020) 

3. A brighter future: Complementary goals of diversity and multifunctionality to 
build resilient agricultural landscapes (Frei et al., 2020) 

4. Choosing awareness over fear: Risk analysis and free trade support global food 
security (Adamchick & Perez, 2020) 

5. Policy options for mitigating impacts of COVID-19 on domestic rice value chains 
and food security in West Africa (Arouna et al., 2020) 

6. Filling knowledge gaps to strengthen livestock policies in low-income countries 
(Serra et al., 2020) 

7. Global changes in crop diversity: Trade rather than production enriches supply 
(Aguiar et al., 2020) 

8. Food policy and the unruliness of consumption: An intergenerational social 
practice approach to uncover transforming food consumption in modernizing Hanoi, 
Vietnam (Wertheim-Heck & Raneri, 2020) 

9. Perspective article: Actions to reconfigure food systems (Loboguerrero et al., 
2020) 

10. Food securers or invasive aliens? Trends and consequences of non-native livestock 
introgression in developing countries (Leroy et al., 2020) 

11. Alternative discourses around the governance of food security: A case study from 
Ethiopia (Jiren et al., 2019) 

12. Using local initiatives to envision sustainable and resilient food systems in the 
Stockholm city region (Sellberg et al., 2020) 


Source Compiled by the author 
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resilience, the content analysis proceeded to a stage that entailed a more 
carefully detailed reading. 

Before discussing the main findings from the content analysis, several 
basic qualities of the papers should be discussed. Regarding study types, 
four of the studies (Adamchick & Perez, 2020; Arouna et al., 2020; 
Loboguerrero et al., 2020; Serra et al., 2020) categorized as policy 
papers were non-empirical studies. Of the remaining eight studies, four 
were quantitative, three were qualitative, and one was a mixed methods 
study. The question regarding how resilience is defined in research articles 
revealed that the majority of the articles did not provide explicit defini- 
tions or conceptions of resilience. Of the 12 articles examined, only two 
(Adamchick & Perez, 2020; Czekaj et al., 2020) offer explicit definitions 
or conceptions of resilience. Czekaj et al., (2020, p. 2) state that resilience 
“refers to the capacity and ability of physical or socio-ecological systems 
to recover from a disturbance of any type and maintain the original func- 
tion.” As part of their definition, Czekaj et al. (2020) also note that 
resilience includes elements of persistence, adaptability, and transforma- 
bility. Adamchick and Perez (2020, p. 3) state that “[r]Jesilience includes 
the readiness to anticipate and mitigate the impact of epidemic events 
that are expected to happen without knowledge of when or where they 
will occur.” Four out of 12 articles (Frei et al., 2020; Jiren et al., 2019; 
Loboguerrero et al., 2020; Sellberg et al., 2020) offer what can be inter- 
preted as implied definitions that reveal varying perspectives on resilience. 
In these cases, one can deduce the intended meaning of resilience even 
though no explicit definition was provided. Sellberg et al. (2020), for 
example, note that “enhancing resilience requires substantial innovation, 
experimentation and transformation.” In work that was based on the 
stakeholder view of food security in Ethiopia, Jiren et al. (2019) state 
resilience “typically takes a complex adaptive systems perspective, empha- 
sizing feedbacks, slow drivers of systems behavior, and emergent system 
dynamics resulting from self-organization.” 

None of the remaining articles among the selected 12 provide either an 
explicit or an implied definition of resilience (Aguiar et al., 2020; Arouna 
et al., 2020; Kummu, et al., 2020; Leroy et al., 2020; Serra et al., 2020; 
Wertheim-Heck & Raneri, 2020). Arouna et al. (2020) state that the aim 
of their study was “to reduce the current and potential impact of the 
COVID-19 pandemic on domestic rice value chains’ resilience and their 
capacity to sustain food security in West Africa.” Loboguerrero et al. note 
that “[f]ood systems need to shift towards more sustainable, inclusive, 
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healthy and climate-resilient futures.” In these cases, and others where 
no definitions are offered, resilience as a concept is mentioned but not 
developed. Such usage suggests that, as a concept, resilience stands in 
need of definition rather than being used simply as a “buzzword” (Béné 
et al., 2017; Staal, 2016). 

Regarding instances where resilience might be connected to food secu- 
rity and/or food systems, eight of the 12 selected articles focus on food 
security alone. In several articles that highlight food systems, references 
are general and specific definitions or conceptions of food systems are not 
included. This is true for five of the eight articles that make reference to 
food systems (Czejak et al., 2020; Kummu, et al., 2020; Adamchick & 
Perez, 2020; Leroy et al., 2020; Loboguerrero et al., 2020). 

Discussions of the shocks-and-stressors context are similarly mixed and 
typically general. It appears that most of the work was motivated by 
shocks and stressors, but the references are not accompanied by asso- 
ciated empirical work that involved corresponding metrics or analyses. 
This is true for all 12 articles examined. The conclusions that are offered 
highlight resilience only occasionally. The three articles that do reference 
resilience in their conclusions (Adamchick & Perez, 2020; Arouna, et al., 
2020; Czekaj et al., 2020) do so on a conceptual level with limited 
detail. Table 5.4 synopsizes the content analysis findings from the 12 
resilience-oriented articles that were examined in Global Food Security. 

Perhaps, the most basic finding to highlight is that, over a nine- 
year period, only 12 of 143 articles met the criteria for inclusion (i.e., 
“resilience” or “resilient” in the title, abstract, or keywords /highlights). 
While the results of the lexical analysis suggest increasing interest in 
resilience over time, there is also little evidence of evolution. Referring 
back to the three dimensions that were part of the conceptual model 
presented earlier, a lack of detailed conceptions was found for food secu- 
rity, for the discussion of shocks and stressors, and for the description 
of resilience capacities. Most concerning was a marked tendency to use 
“resilience” without defining the concept.!® On the whole, there is no 
basis for concluding that progress has been made regarding how resilience 
is being used research or in policy. The 2020 surge in resilience-related 
publications in Global Food Security may suggest that an inflection point 
has been reached. Time will tell if such an inflection point will be marked 


15 This finding aligns with the results obtained by De Pinto, Islam and Katic (Chapter 7 
in this volume). 
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Table 5.4 Summary of findings of the content analysis of Global Food Security 


Research Articles from Global Food Security, 2012-2020 


Food Security Focus, Location Shocks and Stressor Context Definition and/or 
ec Study Type Application of Resilience 


Czekaj et al. (2020) Small farms? resilience strategies to face economic, social, and 
environmental disturbances in selected regions in Poland and Latvia [empirical] 


Food systems (GR)! Economic, social, and Definition: capacity and 

e Poland & Latvia environmental disturbances ability to recover and 

© Qualitative bounce back, with specific 
references to different re 
capacities 


Application: farms’ 

resilience, resilience 

strategies of small-scale 

farmers (SSFs) in relation 

to disturbances 
Conclusion: “[The study] illustrates the overall spectrum of strategies employed by 
SSFs in these two countries, thereby providing a basis for further analysis of the 
differences in, and prevalence of, specific resilience strategies of SSFs in different 
countries” 


Kummu et al. (2020) Interplay of trade and food system resilience: Gains on supply 
diversity over time at the cost of trade independency [empirical] 


Food security, WFS with Trade shocks, food shocks, Definition: None provided 
nutritional focus and food unanticipated shocks, Application: Applied 
systems (GR) production shocks, import resilience principles to food 
e Multi-country, global shocks production diversity, food 
© Quantitative supply diversity, 


independence of food 

imports, import 

connections 
Conclusion: “Our findings thus highlight the interconnected trade-offs between 
trade-related aspects of food system resilience, and provide important information 
for global actors, as well as national policy makers” 


Frei et al. (2020) A brighter future: Complementary goals of diversity and 
multifunctionality to build resilient agricultural landscapes 


Food security (production) Environmental and Definition: None provided 
emphasis socioeconomic stressors, Application: Resilience of 
e Quebec, Canada unpredictable stressors and socio-ecological systems 

© Quantitative change and agrodiversity 


Conclusion: “Managing agricultural landscapes for ES [ecosystem services | 
multifunctionality, including multiple facets of food production as well as regulating 
and cultural services, enables the dual goals of feeding the world and conserving a 
diversity of ecosystem functions” 


(continued) 
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Table 5.4 (continued) 


Research Articles from Global Food Security, 2012-2020 


Food Security Focus, Location Shocks and Stressor Context Definition and/or 
ec Study Type Application of Resilience 


Adamchick and Perez (2020) Choosing awareness over fear: Risk analysis and free 
trade support global food security [non-empirical] 


Food security WFS Population growth, public Definition: Defined in 
Food systems (GR)! health risks, global spread terms of readiness to 

e Global of pathogens, reference to anticipate and mitigate 

e Policy paper COVID-19 Application: Risk analysis 


capacity and use increases 
local and global food 
system resilience 

Conclusion: “The capacity and use of risk analysis coupled with sound 

understanding of underlying system dynamics will contribute to resilient and 

enduring food systems” 


Arouna et al. (2020) Policy options for mitigating impacts of COVID-19 on 
domestic rice value chains and food security in West Africa [non-empirical] 


Food security WES Trade disruptions, zoonotic Definition: None provided 
e West Africa pathogens, rice prices Application: Resilience of 
e Policy paper domestic rice value and 


rice value chains 
Conclusion: “[The study] assess[ed] the potential impact of the COVID-19 
pandemic on domestic rice value chains’ resilience and their capacity to sustain food 
security in the region” 


Serra et al. (2020) Filling knowledge gaps to strengthen livestock policies in 
low-income countries [non-empirical] 


Food security -WFS Market shocks, climate, Definition: None provided 

e Global disease, conflict, demand Application: The use of 

e Policy paper and pricing of animal data-based models to assess 
source foods livestock’s contribution to 


the economy, trade, food 
security and resilience 
Conclusion: “It is imperative to consider which type of data collection and 
modeling ought to be prioritized in low-income, livestock-rich countries to 
strengthen livestock policies and enhance the positive impact on household incomes 
and dietary diversity” 


(continued) 
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Table 5.4 (continued) 


Research Articles from Global Food Security, 2012-2020 


Food Security Focus, Location Shocks and Stressor Context Definition and/or 
© Study Type Application of Resilience 


Aguiar et al. (2020) Global changes in crop diversity: Trade rather than production 
enriches supply 


Food system -GR Crop production shocks Definition: None provided 
e Multiple countries linked to droughts, floods, Application: Resilience of 
(N=152) pests, and wars global food systems and 

e Quantitative the diversity of crop 


production globally 
Conclusion: “Our results indicate that the expansion and diversification of crop 
trade was the main driver of the global diversification of supply since 
within-country production slightly increased” 


Wertheim-Heck and Raneri (2020) Food policy and the unruliness of consumption: 
An intergenerational social practice approach to uncover transforming food 
consumption in modernizing Hanoi, Vietnam 


Food security (ND) Market transformation Definition: None provided 


e Vietnam away from traditional Application: No references 
© Qualitative healthy diets, coping with to resilience in body of the 


altered food retail market article 
Conclusion: “...Traditional shopping and food preferences is strong; creative 
agency results in food security resilience; and pester power is driving food 
preparation and subsequently dietary changes at the home dinner table” 


G 


Loboguerrero et al. (2020) Perspective article: Actions to reconfigure food systems 
[non-empirical] 


Food systems Climate change, global Definition: None provided 
e Global warming, extreme events Application: Reconfiguring 
e Policy paper food systems; resilience of 


food systems’ agents under 
rapid change and 
Conclusion: “Food systems need to shift towards more sustainable, inclusive, 
healthy and climate-resilient futures”. 


Leroy et al. (2020) Food securers or invasive aliens? Trends and consequences of 
non-native livestock introgression in developing countries 


Food Security & Resilience to climate Definition: None provided 
Food systems (ND) change, resistance to Application: Resilience of 
reference to sustainable endemic diseases, livestock production 

e Multi-country (N = 83) consequences of genetic systems (i.e., resilience of 
e Quantitative erosion livestock from varied 


production systems) 


(continued) 
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Table 5.4 (continued) 


Research Articles from Global Food Security, 2012-2020 


Food Security Focus, Location Shocks and Stressor Context Definition and/or 
ce Study Type Application of Resilience 


Conclusion: “Animal genetic resources can be regarded as the centre of a complex 
social, environmental and economic system, so policies need to address the 
challenges related to sustainability in a holistic manner, accepting trade-offs where 
necessary, and considering, at different scales, the relationships and dynamics 
between the animals, their herders, the production systems, agroecosystems, and 
the market” 


Sellberg et al. (2020) Using local initiatives to envision sustainable and resilient food 
systems in the Stockholm city-region 


Food Uncertain change Definition: None provided 
systems-socio-ecological Application: Food system 
systems resilience and 
e Sweden transformation 


© Qualitative case study 

Conclusion: “We found that the Seeds of Good Anthropocene scenario 
methodology helped to understand more of the dynamics and divergent views in a 
transformation process in a specific social-ecological context” 


Jiren et al. (2019) Alternative discourses around the governance of food security: A 
case study from Ethiopia 


Food security, food system Resilience to shocks and Definition: None provided 
& biodiversity (GR) uncertainties Application: Resilience as 
e Ethiopia an approach to food 

e Mixed methods security 


Conclusion: “Adaptive co-management of food security—that is, collaboration 
among stakeholders with diverse interests across governance levels ... could be one 
way to harmonize contradictions, integrate divergent discourses and interests, 
bridge current gaps and incorporate multiple framings to open a new pathway for 
sustainability” 


Notes (1) “GR” denotes general reference only; (2) “ND” denotes not defined 


as only a shallow rhetorical shift that fails to apply the concept of resilience 
in a meaningful way, or as a shift that draws on foundational work on 
resilience (Holling, 1973), resilience thinking (Walker & Salt, 2006), 
resilience theory for development (Barrett & Constas, 2014), or resilience 
for food security (Béné et al., 2016). 
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CONCLUSION 


Ongoing applications of resilience to food security make it clear that the 
initial interest in resilience is not ephemeral. The effort to integrate food 
security and resilience, however, represents a new challenge. In response 
to this challenge, the present chapter offers a conceptual model, the 
integrated food security resilience model, that highlights possibilities for 
integration. The model can be used as a heuristic to explore how resilience 
and food security may be combined. It may also support work toward a 
data architecture to develop a more comprehensive set of indicators for 
resilience analysis that is concerned with food security. Guided by the 
model, the review of a sample of policy documents revealed uneven appli- 
cation of the resilience concept over time, with very little evidence of the 
adoption of an integrated perspective at any given point in time. The 
peer-reviewed articles that were reviewed exhibited greater consistency 
in the use of resilience, but with little evidence of integration. In both 
reviews, neither food security nor resilience was conceptualized effectively. 
The findings compel us to consider a more basic question of how food 
security and resilience, as standalone concepts, are defined and used in 
research and policy. 

In closing, the findings presented in this chapter suggest that there 
is room for improvement in work that aims to integrate resilience and 
food security in policy discourse and in research. If resilience is to 
be a meaningful addition to our understanding of food security, the 
specific requirements introduced by resilience need to be explored (see 
Constas et al., 2020). Growing attention to food systems as a means of 
understanding the challenge of food security (HLPE, 2017; Pingali & 
Sunder, 2017; Reardon & Timmer, 2012) must be given closer attention. 
Building on both the early work of Via Campesina (2007) and the more 
recent work of the HLPE (2020), greater attention must also be paid to 
agency and food sovereignty as emerging elements of food security. The 
ways in which resilience and food security may be integrated to reflect the 
full complexity of each concept need further attention. Future work will 
reveal whether the aspiration for integration will remain an undeveloped 
effort that lacks precision or will be realized as a true substantive shift that 
leads to greater conceptual coherence. 
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APPENDIX 
See Table 5.5. 


Table 5.5 SOFI titles/themes 1999-2020 


Year Title/theme 


1999 Food Insecurity: When People Live with Hunger and Fear Starvation 
2000 Food Insecurity: When People Live with Hunger and Fear Starvation 


2001 Food Insecurity: When People Live with Hunger and Fear Starvation 

2002 Food Insecurity: When People Live with Hunger and Fear Starvation 

2003 Monitoring progress towards the World Food Summit and Millennium 
Development Goals 

2004 Monitoring progress towards the World Food Summit and Millennium 


Development Goals 


2005 Eradicating World Hunger—Key to Achieving the Millennium Development 
Goals 


2006 Eradicating World Hunger—Taking Stock Ten Years After the World Food 
Summit 


2007 No SOFI report published 
2008 High Food prices and Food Security—Threats and Opportunities 


2009 Economic Crises—Impacts and Lessons Learned 

2010 Addressing Food Insecurity in Protracted Crises 

2011 How Does International Price Volatility Affect Domestic Economies and 
Food insecurity? 

2012 Economic Growth is Necessary but Not Sufficient to Accelerate Reduction of 


Hunger and Malnutrition 
2013 The Multiple Dimensions of Food Security 


2014 Strengthening the Enabling Environment for Food Security and Nutrition 
2015 Meeting the 2015 International Hunger Targets: Taking Stock of Uneven 
Progress 


2016 No SOFI report published 

2017 Building Resilience for Peace and Security 

2018 Building Climate Resilience for Food Security and Nutrition 
2019 Safeguarding Against Economic Slowdowns 

2020 Transforming Food systems for Affordable Healthy Diets 
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CHAPTER 6 


Food Systems, Resilience, and Their 
Implications for Public Action 


John Hoddinott 


INTRODUCTION 


The last 15 years has seen global food systems subject to two major 
shocks—the 2008 food prices crisis and the COVID-19 pandemic that 
began in early 2020. Country-level shocks such as drought and floods 
continue—in 2020 alone, nearly 34 million people in China and India 
were affected by flooding (CRED, 2021). While global per capita food 
production continues to increase, the multi-decade trend of falling 
numbers of persons considered to be undernourished appears to be 
coming to an end. There is also increased concern over the quality of 
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diets that global food systems provide, and the environmental impacts of 
the farming practices that provide the food for these diets.1 

These stylized facts have informed increased use of two concepts: food 
systems and resilience. This chapter seeks to contribute to efforts that 
bring these two notions together with a view towards understanding how 
a resilience lens can improve our understanding of food systems at local 
and global levels, how resilience can be better measured and assessed, and 
how this, in turn, contributes to improving food security interventions 
and policy. It consists of three sections: Building blocks; Linking resilience 
to food systems; and Implications for public action. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 


The last ten years has seen an outpouring of work on the concept of food 
systems, based on a recognition that because of the multiplicity of factors 
that underpin food security, a too heavy emphasis on a single component 
(say production or markets) is insufficient (Reardon & Timmer, 2012). 
Examples of this work include HLPE (2017), Béné (2020), FAO, IFAD, 
UNICEF, WFP and WHO (2020), FAO (2021), and Herrero et al. 
(2021). While these approaches differ in detail, common to many are the 
following actors—producers; processors; distributors; and consumers— 
and a view that the objective of a resilient food system is to meet dietary 
needs in a sustainable fashion (HLPE, 2017). These approaches to food 
systems are careful to note that there are multiple food products within a 
food system, each characterized by its own value chain and that there are 
heterogeneities within each element. Further, distinctions between these 
elements are not always clear cut—a notable example being households in 
low-income countries who are food producers, processors, and consumers 
of their own production. 

Just as there are many definitions of food systems, there are many 
definitions of resilience. These include: (1) Resilience as the capacity to 
withstand or absorb sudden or chronic shock (Béné, 2020; Constas et al., 
2014; FAO, 2016); (2) Resilience as recovery; the extent to which food 


lI have benefitted from ongoing discussions about food systems and resilience with 
Chris Barrett, Andrea Cattaneo, Mark Constas, Marco d’Errico, Rebecca Pietrelli, and 
Maximo Torero. This chapter has been made substantially better by the detailed comments 
provided by Chris Béné and Stephen Devereux. Errors are mine. 
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security (or other measure) returns to its pre-shock state. This conceptu- 
alization of resilience hews closely to the use of the concept in ecology 
and engineering, and to the word’s etymological roots (Hoddinott, 2014; 
Hoddinott and Knippenberg, 2017; Béné, 2020); and (3) Resilience as 
a normative condition; the capacity to avoid adverse well-being states (or 
achieve a desirable state) in the face of exposure to shocks and stressors 
(Barrett & Constas, 2014; Cissé & Barrett, 2018). 

Central to discussions of resilience are the concepts of shocks and stres- 
sors to different actors within the food system. Shocks are events, either 
positive or negative, the timing and severity of which cannot be precisely 
predicted in advance. A stressor is a long-term trend that adversely affects 
a system and increases the vulnerability of actors within that system to 
shocks. Shocks emanate from the settings (Hoddinott & Quisumbing, 
2010)?—physical, social, political, legal, and economic—in which actors 
operate (a covariant shock), or they could be restricted to only one person 
or household (an idiosyncratic shock) (Dercon et al., 2005). The distinc- 
tion between covariant and idiosyncratic shocks is not always clear-cut. 
A drought in only one locality might result in poor, rainfall-dependent 
households selling assets to richer, non-rainfall dependent households 
so, although the event was common to both, it adversely affected only 
the poor. Further, shocks can vary in terms of speed of onset, duration, 
and intensity. These shocks can affect the settings themselves, household 
assets, or the processes by which these assets are used to generate income 
(Hoddinott & Quisumbing, 2010). 

Building on these ideas, food systems resilience can be defined as the 
capacity over time of a food system to sustainably provide sufficient, 
appropriate, and accessible food to all, in the face of shocks and stressors. 


2 The physical setting refers to natural phenomena such as the level and variability of 
rainfall, the natural fertility of soils, distances to markets, and quality of infrastructure. 
The social setting captures such factors as the existence of certain norms of behaviour, 
of social cohesion and strife. The legal setting can be thought of as the general “rules 
of the game” in which exchange takes place, which, in turn, is partly a function of the 
political setting that captures the mechanisms by which these rules are set. Finally, there 
is an economic setting that captures policies that affect the level, returns, and variability 
of returns on assets (Hoddinott & Quisumbing, 2010). 
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LINKING RESILIENCE TO FOOD SYSTEMS 


Two themes underpin this section. First, more is known about the 
resilience of some (but not all) components of food systems than is 
commonly recognized. Second, there is relatively little understanding of 
how the resilience of these components fit together. 

Some additional comments about the first theme are warranted. There 
is a long-standing literature within agricultural economics that examines 
how (and how successfully) food producers manage risk (see for example, 
Moschini and Hennessy [2001] for a summary of the older literature on 
this topic and Tack and Yu [2021] for a more recent review, defined as the 
possibility of different types of shocks (covariate or idiosyncratic) being 
realized. Characterizing these ex ante actions is consistent with the notion 
of resilience as the capacity to absorb shocks. Within the literature on the 
functioning of food markets (distributors, both wholesalers and retailers), 
there has been a considerable body of research into the extent to which 
these markets are integrated and why some markets are more integrated 
than others. As discussed below, such approaches are consistent with the 
notion of resilience as recovery. Lastly, there is a large literature on house- 
hold resilience, much of which will be discussed elsewhere in this book. 
This literature will be very briefly summarized. By contrast, there appears 
to be much less work on food systems resilience (or related literatures 
such as risk management), the focus of this chapter. 


Food Production Resilience 


Food production is seen as a core component of food systems (FAO, 
2021; HLPE, 2017). However, with the recent exceptions of FAO 
(2021) and Constas et al. (2021), there is much less explicit work 
on measurement of food production resilience. In part, this reflects 
enormous variations in agro-ecological conditions and in how food is 
produced around the world. As described by Savary et al., “These produc- 
tion units include the large-scale commercial farms of the global North, 
with their high level of mechanisation and inputs (synthetic and also 
biological, with highly selected and specialised seed) as well as the small- 
scale, smallholder farms of the global South, with their large labour force, 
their crop diversity, the frequent inclusion of livestock in agriculture, and 
their limited reliance on external inputs” (Savary et al., 2020, p. 695). 
That noted, consider the notion of resilience as the capacity to withstand 
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or absorb sudden shocks or chronic stressors. Measures of the resilience of 
food production can either be a summary statistic that captures this ability 
or as characteristics of the organization, structure, and process of food 
production that are believed to be associated with the summary statis- 
tics. With the important caveat that the ideas below are exploratory, we 
describe both approaches below. 

Before doing so, we briefly set out a conceptual model of food produc- 
tion. The farming unit has endowments of capital and labour. Capital 
includes physical capital (agricultural tools, livestock), natural capital 
(land), human capital (in the form of knowledge, skills, and health), finan- 
cial capital, and social capital (Scoones, 1998). The farmer allocates these 
endowments, along with purchased inputs, across a series of agricultural 
activities. (For simplicity, we ignore allocations to non-agricultural activi- 
ties.) These allocations are based on perceptions of the level and variability 
of activities returns, as well as their covariance. For example, farmers may 
decide to grow a mix of crops that embody differing levels of susceptibility 
to climatic shocks and returns. Crops may be grown in different locations, 
may be temporally diverse (that is, grown at different times or different 
crops may grow to maturity at different speeds) or may be intercropped. 
Once these allocations are made, shocks that threaten crop or livestock 
production (covariant or idiosyncratic) occur; these are outside the direct 
control of the farmer. It may respond to these shocks through under- 
taking compensating or reinforcing actions (for example, undertaking 
additional weeding in fields affected by a weed infestation; spending 
more time harvesting a field where production had been atypically high) 
(Hoddinott & Quisumbing, 2010). 

A summary statistic of food production resilience at the national 
level—or to phrase more precisely, a summary statistic of domestic food 
production resilience—captures the outcome of these allocations, the 
shocks and the compensating or reinforcing actions can be measured in 
physical or monetary terms; it does not attempt to disaggregate or disen- 
tangle how the outcome has come about. One such summary statistic is 
outlined in Zampieri et al. (2020); a simplified version of their approach 
goes as follows. 

Consider circumstances where the shocks adversely affecting food 
production are so severe, or the ability of farmers to respond to shocks 
so limited, that the consequence of the shocks is total crop failure. The 
probability that this occurs is given by F where 0 < F < 1. We can think 
of a farm (or locality or country) with resilient food production as the 
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reciprocal of the probability of total crop failure. 


R=1/F (6.1) 


As F —> 0, R rises in value. As F —> 1, R approaches 1 and so an 
increase in the value of R captures the notion of greater resilience of 
food production. Next, make the strong assumptions that mean produc- 
tion over time and variations in production over time are both trendless. 
Following Zampieri et al. (2020), define P as the level of production 
that occurs when conditions are optimal and allow only two states of the 
world: one where crop production is optimal and one where crop produc- 
tion fails totally. With these strong assumptions in mind, over time, the 
mean and variance of food production are given by: 


u = P(-F) (6.2) 
and 


o? = P? (1 — F)(F) (6.3) 


Manipulating these expressions yields: 


R= w/o? (6.4) 


Equation (6.4) is the summary statistic. Food production resilience is the 
inverse of the coefficient of variation of production squared. A higher 
value for R corresponds to greater production resilience. Note that this 
is consistent with intuition. Variability in production (the denominator) 
increases when farmers are less able to minimize the effects of adverse 
shocks (for example, where farmers lack access to irrigation, there will 
be greater year-to-year fluctuations in output because of differences in 
rainfall over time; this increased variability increases the magnitude of the 
denominator and thus lowers R. Conditional on o?, increased production 
is associated with greater resilience; the intuition here being that at higher 
levels of production, a given level of variability represents a small fraction 
of total output.? 


3 Zampieri et al. (2020) show how to adapt this approach to circumstances where 
production is non-stationary or where more than one crop is produced. 
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We end this section noting the following. First, elements of the 
conceptual model described above contain characteristics believed to be 
associated with summary statistics for food production resilience. For 
example, we should expect that measures of endowments and actions 
that reduce variability in production will be correlated with increased 
production resilience. Examples include measures of farming practices 
that reduce the likelihood of crop failure (for example, intercropping and 
crop rotation), the availability of irrigation (or more generally, resources 
that reduce reliance on rainfall and improve water control), and improved 
availability of inputs (captured, for example, through measure of the 
thickness of input markets.) Second, as Savary et al. (2020), FAO (2021), 
and many others have noted, diversification—the choices farmers make 
about what they grow, where, and when—is seen as one way in which 
farming can be made more resilient. Diversification indices for what is 
grown include the Shannon and Simpson diversity indices; as the litera- 
ture on farm fragmentation shows, these can also be adapted to capture 
spatial diversity in production (see Knippenberg et al., 2020, for refer- 
ences and FAO (2021) for more recent work on measuring production 
diversity). However, there is a risk that “too much” diversification might 
come at the cost of reduced efficiency in production, for example, because 
of a loss of economies of scale or in comparative advantage. 

Second, this measure pertains to resilience of domestic food produc- 
tion. It does not account for international trade. In principle, low 
domestic production resilience can be offset through food imports, 
though this does expose domestic food supply to shocks that emanate 
outside the country. We return to this point when we discuss implications 
for public action. 


Resilience in the Food Processing Sector 


Globally, the food processing sector is enormously heterogeneous, 
ranging from the large meat processing plants employing hundreds of 
workers to women grinding grain harvested from their own fields. Unlike 
food security, there are no well-developed, validated metrics for resilience 
in the food processing sector. Nor, unlike food production or food 
markets, are there measures that can be adapted to capture aspects of 
resilience. That said, literatures on supply chains and on recent expe- 
riences arising from the COVID-19 pandemic suggest several possible 
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metrics that could be developed to capture resilience within the food 
processing sector. 

The supply chain literature: Aboah et al. (2019) argue that flexibility is 
a key attribute in the resilience of value chains. Applying their approach 
specifically to the processing sector, flexibility includes the ability to: re- 
organize production/processing in response to a shock; obtain raw foods 
from other sources should disruptions affecting existing suppliers; and 
tap alternative distribution channels. Relatedly, stock holdings can also 
play a role by reducing processors’ vulnerability to transitory shocks in 
the supply of inputs. 

COVID-19 experiences: Taylor et al. (2020) document the spread of 
COVID-19 among workers in US livestock plants. They note that such 
operations are susceptible to the transmission of coronaviruses for several 
reasons, including that their employees work long shifts in close prox- 
imity to coworkers. They also note that in the United States, 12 plants 
produce more than 50 per cent of the country’s beef and 12 other 
plants are responsible for more than 50 per cent of pork production. 
Rotz and Fraser (2015) also document increased concentration within 
the North American food processing sectors. Three examples from their 
paper illustrate this: 


e As early as 1962, the largest 50 processing firms in the United States 
controlled 70% of market sales 

e As of 2015, the four largest processors in the United States milled 
more than half of all wheat flour 

e The three largest US meat packers control 80 per cent of the 
American beef market. 


Given all this, Savary et al.’s (2020) description of how COVID-19 
affected the North American food processing sector is not surprising. 
“Labour shortages have also been an issue for large-scale food proces- 
sors and suppliers. A growing number of workers are taken ill in food 
processing facilities where the operational model is not conducive to safe 
physical distancing. Consequently, a large number of food processing 
plants temporarily suspended production in Europe and North America” 
(Savary et al., 2020, p. 704). 

Putting these disparate studies together suggests that resilience within 
the processing sector reflects three considerations: (a) the extent of market 
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concentration within the sector. Countries where food processing is domi- 
nated by a small number of firms may be less resilient to shocks that affect 
their workforces; (b) the availability of substitutes, for example, through 
imports. While the shocks described by Savary et al. (2020) were disrup- 
tive—particularly for meat processing and packaging—the availability of 
other sources of animal source foods lessened their impacts on consumers; 
and (c) more speculatively, the degree of labour intensity within the 
processing sector with greater intensity associated with lower resilience 
(Reardon & Swinnen, 2020). We do not have good candidate summary 
statistics that capture all of this. 


Resilient Food Markets 


There is a vast academic literature on the structure, conduct, and perfor- 
mance of food markets in low-, middle- and high-income countries. This 
literature rarely speaks directly to the notion of resilient food markets. 
However, the literature on spatial market integration provides relevant 
insights. 

We begin with an adaptation of the Takayama—Judge model described 
by Fackler and Goodwin (2001) and Fackler and Tastan (2008) as a 
point-location model. Geographically separated locations are represented 
by points or nodes. Assume that no node is connected to another. Within 
each node, the price of food is determined by local production (supply) 
and local demand. An adverse shock to supply—say a drought or flood 
occurs—causing supply to fall. With no means of offsetting this, food 
prices rise and remain persistently high until supply is restored. In extreme 
versions of this (and where there are no offsetting increases in wages or 
income), the result could be famine; see Devereux (1988) and Raval- 
lion (1987, 1997). Seen in this way, these unconnected geographically 
separated food markets are not resilient—they lack the capacity to with- 
stand or absorb sudden or chronic shock and their recovery—the extent 
to which prices return to their pre-shock state—is slow. 

Next, we relax the strong assumption that no node is connected to 
another by introducing a set of transportation routes or links. Links and 
nodes together constitute a trade (market) network (Fackler & Tastan, 
2008). Again, consider a supply shock in one node. The initial effect is 
to raise prices in that node but, by so doing, prices differ across the two 
nodes. Traders can exploit this through arbitrage, buying food in the node 
not affected by the supply shock, then transporting it to and selling it in 
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the node where the supply shock occurred. This has the effect of slowing 
the rise in food prices in the affected node, allowing them to return to 
their pre-shock state more quickly. But it also, potentially, causes prices to 
change in the non-affected node. The extent of the transmission of the 
exogenous price shock in the affected node to prices in the non-affected 
node is captured by measures and methods of assessing market integra- 
tion. These include error correction models, cointegration analysis, and 
parity bounds models (von Cramon-Taubadel, 2017; Kabbiri et al., 2016; 
Varela et al., 2012). 

With caveats that we return to below, we assert that more integrated 
food markets are more resilient food markets. In turn, this takes us to 
the question as to what features influence the extent to which markets 
are integrated. These fall into four categories: (1) Information flows; (2) 
Transactions costs; (3) Government regulations on trade; and (4) Market 
structure. 

Knowing that prices differ across markets is necessary for arbitrage to 
take place (Jensen, 2010). Quantifying these information flows is chal- 
lenging. A proxy measure used in a handful of studies is some measure 
of access to communications technology. An older study by Goletti et al. 
(1995) examining rice market integration in Bangladesh between 1989 
and 1992 found that the number of telephones per capita was associated 
with reduced market integration, a somewhat counterintuitive finding. 
By contrast, Aker (2010) finds that the introduction of mobile phones 
reduces dispersion in prices in rural Niger, and Jensen (2007) shows how 
arbitrage in south Indian fish markets increased after the introduction of 
mobile telephony. 

Transaction costs may also affect market integration. Ceteris paribus, 
these will be higher the farther markets are away from each other, and 
several studies show this (for example, see Varela et al., 2012). Direct 
measures of transaction costs are rare, however with Zant (2013) being 
an exception. Instead, road density and quality can be used as proxies 
for transaction costs—higher quality roads can be travelled more quickly 
and can support larger vehicles, allowing for greater economies of scale 
in transport. FAO (2021) extends the measurement of road networks 
to encompass two additional ideas: route redundancy (the availability of 
alternative routes when a road link is broken); and detour costs, the extra 
costs incurred when a route is closed and the shortest alternative route 
needs to be taken. Scale economies may also arise when markets are larger 
(put differently, per unit transportation costs are an inverse function of 
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volume, Jensen, 2010). Some studies capture this idea of scale economies 
by including measures of the size of the market, population or population 
density or incomes per capita. 

Arbitraging across spatially separated markets will be affected by 
government regulations on trade as well as the broader legal and policy 
environment in which trade takes place. The strongest version of these 
are prohibitions on the movement of food products across administrative 
borders. Requirements that marketed surpluses be sold to state-owned 
entities accompanied by the use of fixed, below market procurement 
prices are another form of intervention as is the use of government buffer 
stocks (both purchases for and sales to). Dercon (1995) and Rozelle et al. 
(1997) document that reductions in government involvement in grain 
markets in Ethiopia and China, respectively, improved market integration. 
That said, Ismet, Barkley, and Llewelyn (1998) argue that government 
intervention in Indonesian rice markets enhanced market integration but 
with the caveat that procurement prices were relatively high. Martin and 
Anderson (2012) argue that restrictions on movement of food products, 
specifically exports, was a significant factor in contributing to the rise in 
global food prices in 2008; noting that once a few countries started to 
do so, others quickly followed suit resulting in a cascade of export bans 
and subsequently panic buying by other countries that were dependent 
on food imports to meet domestic food security needs. Possibly having 
learned from the policy mistakes made in 2007-08, fewer government- 
imposed restrictions on food exports; by late 2020, only 13 countries had 
done so. These affected only a minimal amount of the volume of food 
traded globally, around one per cent of global-traded calories (Martin & 
Glauber, 2020) and many of these were subsequently rescinded. 

Market structure could contribute to either enhancing or detracting 
from market integration. As Kabbiri et al. (2016) note, market concen- 
tration may allow for economies of scale in the collection of information 
on prices and on transport, thus allowing such traders to respond more 
quickly to price differentials. But they also note that traders may have an 
incentive to sustain market segmentation to keep prices artificially high. 
Evidence on the impact of market structure on market integration appears 
to be lacking. 

We end with two interrelated caveats. First, the description provided 
here focuses on domestic markets. Integration into regional and/or 
global markets can also provide resilience to domestic food markets as 
well as potentially reducing prices. Just as with domestic food markets, the 
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quality of infrastructure linking markets in different countries along with 
the regulatory environment—specifically rules and tariffs governing cross- 
border trade—will affect the extent of market integration; see Brenton 
et al. (2014) for an example. Second, tensions exist between open and 
closed food systems. Food markets that are more regionally and globally 
integrated are more likely to be affected by shocks that occur elsewhere, 
see Bekkers et al. (2017). Put differently, while integration into global 
markets that creates dependence on imports may result in a less resilient 
food system whereas diversification of food supplies so that they include 
imports (or the ability to import as needed) may increase food system 
resilience. 


Food Security Resilience? 


Up to this point, our focus has been on the supply side of the food system. 
Analyses of food systems, however, also include the demand side; more 
specifically food security outcomes (see, for example, HLPE, 2017). In 
contrast to other elements of the food system, extensive attention has 
been paid to resilience at the level of households as consumers, often 
described as food security resilience or more generally as development 
resilience. We summarize four approaches here. Three of these are based 
on the concept of “resilience as ex ante capacity”, the fourth uses the idea 
of “resilience as a normative condition”. 

Resilience as ex ante capacity can be thought of as “the capacity 
to withstand or absorb sudden or chronic shock; cope with temporary 
disruption while minimizing the damages and costs from hazard; restore 
after an event; manage or maintain basic functions and structures to 
become suitable for future situation” (Birhanu et al., 2017, p. 2). In the 
existing literature, this is operationalized in several ways. 

One approach is to build on the Sustainable Livelihoods framework 
that conceptualizes well-being as a function of five asset categories: finan- 
cial, human, natural, physical, and social capitals (Scoones, 1998; Quandt 
et al., 2019). For example, Ranjan (2014) focuses on the roles that social 
and financial capital play in dealing with drought. Quandt et al. (2019) 
constructs a series of composite indices across the five asset categories 


4 My thanks to Stephen Devereux for suggesting this phrasing. 


5 This material draws heavily on joint work found in Barrett et al. (2021). 
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using principal components (Browne et al., 2014). Composite indicators 
implicitly allow for substitution across asset categories (that is, two house- 
holds could score at the same aggregate level but hold different types of 
assets in different quantities). An alternative approach used, for example, 
by Stanford et al. (2017) argue that households who score highly on each 
asset category (as well as a sixth that they call institutional capital) are best 
placed to be resilient. In contrast to the approach taken by Browne et al. 
(2014) and Quandt et al. (2019), Stanford et al. (2017) make the strong 
assumption that assets in different categories do not substitute for each 
other. 

A limitation of the asset approach is that it does not account for 
resources beyond the household, such as infrastructure and social services 
that might also contribute to resilience (Birhanu et al., 2017, Stanford 
et al., 2017). A second approach to “resilience as ex ante capacity” seeks 
to remedy this weakness, the Resilience Indicators for Measurement and 
Analysis (RIMA), developed by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO). An updated version, RIMA-IT (FAO, 2016), uses factor analysis 
to estimate four latent variables, labelled “pillars”. One is assets (AST) 
and as such, is similar in spirit to the approaches based on the Sustainable 
Livelihoods framework. RIMA-II adds three additional pillars—Access to 
Basic Services (ABS), Social Safety Nets (SSN), and Adaptive Capacity 
(AC). Data for all pillars are typically found in standard household and 
community surveys. These are combined into an overall resilience capacity 
index (RCI). For example, in d’Errico et al.’s (2018) study of resilience 
in Tanzania and Uganda, AST has four elements: an agricultural asset 
index, a wealth index, tropical livestock units, and land. ABS is captured 
through consideration of an infrastructure index and distances to schools 
and markets. SSN includes public and private transfers. AC is based on 
income diversification, education, and income earners’ share. 

A third approach to “resilience as ex ante capacity” is found in Smith 
and Frankenberger (2018). They also conceptualize resilience as a latent 
capacity but use different pillars than those found in RIMA-II. Smith 
and Frankenberger consider three capacities. Absorptive capacities seek to 
mitigate the impact of shocks and include the availability of cash savings, 
access to informal safety nets, assets, bonding social capital (local norms of 
trust and reciprocity), and the availability of disaster mitigation. Adaptive 
capacities show the extent to which households can alter their livelihood 
strategies in the face of changing circumstances—diversity of livelihoods, 
assets, education, access to information, and bridging and linking social 
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capital all contribute to these adaptive capacities, as does confidence in 
one’s abilities to adapt. Finally, transformative capacity refers to “enabling 
conditions that foster more lasting resilience. It relates to governance 
mechanisms, access to markets, services and infrastructure, community 
networks, and formal safety nets that are part of the wider system in which 
households and communities are embedded” Smith and Frankenberger 
(2018, p. 366). 

The fourth approach, “resilience as a normative condition” is devel- 
oped in Barrett and Constas (2014) and Cissé and Barrett (2018). Here, 
resilience reflects the capacity to avoid adverse well-being states, rather 
than a capacity itself. Cissé and Barrett (2018) translate this conceptual- 
ization into an econometric method, estimating resilience as a conditional 
probability of satisfying some normative standard of living; for example, 
a food consumption score. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC ACTION 


We begin by noting significant knowledge gaps in our understanding of 
food systems resilience. 

First, although this paper is situated within the literature on food 
systems, it is important to recognize that there is no one “food system”. 
Food systems differ by commodity and country’s income level. There 
is also likely to be path dependence. Historical circumstances, legal 
traditions, and the like will all have influenced how food systems have 
developed. A consequence ofall this is that households may be simultane- 
ously exposed to very different food systems. For example, a smallholder 
Ethiopian farmer might grow maize and coffee. The former being a 
crop that is produced, processed, and consumed without ever leaving the 
household, while production of the latter is the first step in a complex 
value chain that encompasses multiple actors across multiple continents. 

Second, we know much more—both conceptually and empirically— 
about some components of the food system, notably production and 
consumption, than we do about processing. Even in those sectors where 
the knowledge base is substantial, there are significant evidence gaps—a 
notable example being that of limited information on market structure in 
the distribution and processing sectors. 

Third, language used in discourse surrounding food systems and 
resilience (including that found in this paper) often defaults to words such 
as households or actors. But households differ by place, race, ethnicity, 
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and socioeconomic status and this can have implications for how different 
households interact with the food system. Further, as Barrett et al. (2021) 
note, much of the discourse surrounding food security resilience ignores 
the crucial role of gender. The chapter by Bryan et al. (Chapter 8 in this 
volume) discusses this at length. 

Fourth, our understanding of how these components fit together is 
limited. Do all elements within a food system need to be resilient for 
the system to be resilient? Or can greater resilience in some elements 
compensate for more limited resilience in others? Questions such as these 
are relevant to how we prioritize public investments. 

Given these knowledge gaps, it would be unwise to make strong 
statements regarding the implications of applying a resilience lens to 
food systems for the purposes of contributing to improved food secu- 
rity interventions and policy. Mindful of this important caveat, we note 
the following. 

Adapting the language of United Nations (2020), governments can 
enhance the resilience of food systems through improved anticipation, 
prevention, absorption, adaptation, and transformation. While, by defini- 
tion, the timing of shocks cannot be precisely predicted in advance, it is 
possible to improve knowledge of when and where they are most likely 
to occur. The famines of the 1980s spurred investment in early warning 
systems such as FEWSNET now encompassed within the Integrated Phase 
Classification (see IPC Global Partners, 2021) are a good example of 
strengthening resilience through improved anticipation. However, access 
to this information remains uneven—in many cases, researchers in high- 
income countries may have better knowledge about when these shocks 
are likely to occur than do poor people in low-income countries. Invest- 
ments in information dissemination will better equip all actors within food 
systems to anticipate and pre-emptively react to shocks before they occur. 
Better information flows will also enable food markets to function more 
efficiently. Investments in infrastructure that also facilitate to integrate 
market infrastructure such as roads are also likely to enhance resilience, 
improving both absorptive and adaptative capacities. Social safety nets 
and deepening of financial markets (improving the availability of savings 
products and insurance) can improve the ability of households to cope 
or absorb shocks. On the former, there is growing evidence that safety 
nets that were in place prior to the start of the COVID-19 pandemic 
were effective in mitigating the pandemic’s adverse effects on food secu- 
rity (see Bottan et al., 2021 and Abay et al., forthcoming for evidence 
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on this from Bolivia and Ethiopia); it is less clear that, at least in low- 
income countries, safety nets that were hurriedly implemented in response 
to the crisis were effective. This suggests that in a world that is increas- 
ingly shock-prone, governments and their development partners need to 
invest in social protection measures that are shock-responsive. This should 
include mechanisms that permit the rapid implementation of increased 
benefit levels to existing clients when needed (vertical expansion) and the 
ability to incorporate new beneficiaries into existing programmes (hori- 
zontal expansion) (Devereux, 2021). It also suggests that moving towards 
standing or rights-based social safety nets might be advantageous. Finally, 
governments can undertake investments in adaptation and transforma- 
tion and/or undertake actions that incentivize the private sector to make 
such investments. That all said, it is less clear what government actions 
should be prioritized. Should they focus on protecting individuals and 
households from the likelihood that shocks will occur, on minimizing 
the impacts on income generation or maintaining consumption levels 
through, for example, social safety nets. 

A theme in much of the work on resilience is the beneficial effects 
of diversification. But there is a tension between diversification and 
gains from specialization. How can public action reduce this tension, for 
example, through improving access to financial services such as savings 
and insurance (both public and private)? Relatedly, what role does diver- 
sification within food systems play in making them more resilient. For 
example, are systems with multiple value chains more resilient? As noted 
above, in high-income countries, certain parts of the food system (such 
as processing) are highly concentrated. Anti-trust policy and interventions 
can be used to limit excessive concentration but at the potential cost of 
loss of economies of scale. 

Tensions exist between open and closed food systems. The last 40 years 
have seen horrific famines in Ethiopia and North Korea. While both had 
multiple and complex causes, both were exacerbated by limited intra- 
and international market integration. For example, during the 1972- 
74 famine in Wollo, Ethiopia, limited road networks outside the major 
cities were a significant factor in preventing food from reaching drought 
affected areas (Devereux, 1988); during the 1984 famine, grain prices in 
drought affected areas rose by 2.5 times their pre-drought levels (Cutler, 
1991). By contrast, severe flooding in 1998 covered, at one point, 75 per 
cent of Bangladesh but famine was averted because of policy changes that 
allowed food to be imported from India (del Ninno & Dorosh, 2001). 
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That said, as noted above, open food systems expose countries to shocks 
that occur elsewhere. So here, the policy trade-off is one between an 
open system that reduces the likelihood that really bad outcomes such 
as famines occur but potentially increases susceptibility to more frequent, 
but possibly less severe, shocks. 

Finally, it is important to note that public action can be a means of 
enhancing resilience, but it can also be a source of shocks; for example, 
where governments unexpectedly intervene in food markets. Such actions 
can be a source of shocks in themselves; further, such actions may create 
disincentives to investment in food system resilience. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Food Security Under a Changing Climate: 
Exploring the Integration of Resilience 
in Research and Practice 


Alessandro De Pinto, Md Mofakkarul Islam, 
and Pamela Katic 


INTRODUCTION 


Climate change already affects vulnerable populations in many low- and 
middle-income countries and is expected to alter the lives of many more 
people in even more areas of the world in the future (IPCC, 2018). 
The nutritional status of these people is of particular importance because 
climate change will exacerbate the incidence of malnutrition in these 
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areas (Fanzo et al., 2018; Myers et al., 2017; Phalkey et al., 2015). 
Some projections show an increase of 4.8 million undernourished chil- 
dren worldwide by 2050 due to climate change, and 97% of the people 
at risk of hunger will be in low-income countries (IFPRI, 2017). Climate 
change has a direct influence on food availability because it affects habi- 
tats and crop productivity. Furthermore, ensuing increases in prices are 
expected to reduce accessibility to healthy foods such as vegetables, fruits, 
and animal-source foods with repercussions on people’s diets (Spring- 
mann et al., 2016; Wiebe et al., 2015). Despite the uncertainty in these 
projections, regional differences in agricultural production are expected 
to widen the gap between the rich and the poor (Nelson et al., 2010; 
Parry et al., 2004; Stevanovic et al., 2016). Trade (including food aid) 
might not be able to fully buffer localized food shortages and ease these 
problems (Elbehri et al., 2015; Nelson et al., 2009; Stevanovic et al., 
2016). 

Climate change will not only affect food production and sourcing; its 
effects are expected to ripple throughout value chains and food systems. 
Studies indicate that higher temperatures and prolonged exposure to high 
levels of CO2 concentration could lead to losses in nutrient content (e.g., 
zinc, iron, proteins) of key food crops, induce changes in important 
quality parameters (e.g., dry matter, sugar content, citric and malic acid, 
organic acids, antioxidant compounds) (Dong et al., 2018; Hégy & Fang- 
meier, 2009; Moretti et al., 2010; Myers et al., 2014), and increase the 
incidence of foodborne pathogens and mycotoxins (Battilani et al., 2016; 
Tirado et al., 2010). Storage, marketing, and retail systems will need to 
adapt as areas become hotter and transportation will have to negotiate 
with less durable and more frequently flooded roads as well as damaged 
port infrastructure (Nicholls & Cazenave, 2010; Shi et al., 2015). Elec- 
trical grid failures caused by hydroelectric dams that run dry or by 
an overburdening demand will affect retail shops as well as consumers 
(Portier et al., 2013). The utilization of food will also be affected. 
Studies suggest that increased contamination of drinking water supplies 
and increases in the prevalence of respiratory diseases and diarrhoea are 
possible, particularly in semiarid areas (Signorelli et al., 2016). 

Concerns for vulnerable populations have increased not only because 
of the likely impact of climate change and a better understanding of the 
long-lasting implications of malnutrition (Alderman et al., 2006; Martins 
et al., 2011), but also because researchers, practitioners, and develop- 
ment agencies have developed a greater appreciation for the complexities 
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of the issues surrounding food security. For example, discussions about 
food security immediately after World War II were mostly related to 
commodity trade, tariffs, barriers, food processing, and calorie availability 
with little primary concern regarding malnutrition (FAO, 1946). By the 
beginning of the 1980s, new and richer ideas had entered into the 
debate. Notably, Amartya Sen pointed out how, during twentieth-century 
famines, it was not the lack of food (total calories output from agriculture) 
that caused problems of hunger, but rather the inability of the poor to 
access it. Today, there are numerous definitions of food security, but most 
recent ones share common traits and describe it as a multifaceted problem 
linked to the availability, accessibility, utilization, and stability of food over 
time that affects people’s physical, social and economic development (see 
Mark Constas’ Chapter 5 in this volume). These multidimensional defini- 
tions are better suited to comprehend and address the complexity of the 
threats posed by climate change. 

Given the magnitude and the broad reach of the challenges that the 
world is facing, it is not surprising that the scope of development interven- 
tions has broadened from food production to integrated approaches that 
target entire food systems (FAO-WHO, 2014; Mbow et al., 2019; Oliver 
et al., 2018). One obvious consequence of this new paradigm is that inter- 
ventions require approaches of increasing complexity and collaboration 
among experts from different fields. 

A relatively new concept supporting contemporary development 
thinking and interventions in climate change, humanitarian, and food 
security contexts is that of resilience. Resilience is now regularly used 
in the academic literature and within the international development 
community as an approach to deal with adverse shocks and to promote 
sustainable development (Serfilippi & Ramnath, 2018). Prosperi et al. 
(2016) and Vonthron et al. (2016) note that research on resilience 
and vulnerability could provide support when framing the principles of 
sustainable food systems and that the concept of resilience can be useful 
to rethink food emergencies and development. Because it is integrative 
by construction, resilience has been recognized to link together research 
areas that have often been considered in isolation (e.g., gender, social 
protection, health and nutrition, climate change, energy, infrastructure) 
(Béné et al., 2016), and it is expected to provide support for a systems 
approach with recognition for the relations among human capabilities 
and natural systems (Xu et al., 2015). Given the multifaceted impacts 
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of climate change that can affect virtually all dimensions of food secu- 
rity, resilience has the potential to be a useful concept to help develop a 
coherent and inclusive method to support decision-making and plan for 
interventions that require work at the intersection of multiple disciplines 
(Grafton et al., 2019; Quandt et al., 2017; Wilson, 2010). 

In this chapter, we explore how the concept of resilience has been inte- 
grated into the work on climate change and food security and whether 
its use has helped researchers and practitioners advance their agenda. 
First, we review the academic literature to determine how academics have 
engaged with the concept of climate resilience in a food security context. 
Then, we provide a case study of the way resilience is used by imple- 
menters on the ground. Finally, we draw key conclusions and suggestions 
on how to move the climate resilience agenda for improved food security 
forward. 


RESILIENCE IN THE ACADEMIC LITERATURE 
ON Foop SECURITY AND CLIMATE CHANGE 


Two parallel processes should be considered when analysing the influ- 
ence of resilience on the work on climate change and food security. 
First, during the last two decades, published research became increas- 
ingly receptive of the progress made in the field of food security research 
and broadened its scope from a distinct focus on agricultural production 
and agricultural policies (Nelson et al., 2009, Rosegrant et al., 2014) to 
considering instruments associated with social inclusion and protection as 
well as a vision for entire food systems (Nelson et al., 2018; Rosenzweig 
et al., 2020; Schwan & Yu, 2018). Second, at approximately the same 
time, the interpretation and use of the concept of resilience went through 
changes that made it more usable for researchers and practitioners. The 
concept evolved from one describing ecosystem stability (Holling, 1973) 
to one illustrating the ability of social systems to absorb shocks and 
stressors and, through adaptive processes, to reorganize into fully func- 
tioning entities. This conceptual broadening is also how resilience became 
a prominent concept in the literature on food security and disaster and risk 
management during the first decade of the twenty-first century (Alinovi 
et al., 2008; Pingali et al., 2005). Furthermore, after an initial focus 
on resilience as an end in itself and the ensuing efforts to quantify and 
measure it, researchers moved to an interpretation of resilience as a means 
to achieving an ultimate end such as food security (Ansah et al., 2019). 
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A search in the Web of Science Core Collection shows that researchers 
working on climate change have steadily and increasingly included the 
concept of resilience in their work. The search of the published literature 
reveals that the words ‘climate change’ and ‘resilience’ appeared together 
in the published literature a total of 48 times during the period 1996- 
2000 and 8,626 times during the period 2016-2020 (Fig. 7.1). 

A similar pattern is apparent when a comparable search is carried out 
for articles in which the words ‘food security’ and ‘resilience’ or ‘climate 
change’, ‘food security’, and ‘resilience’ appear together. In all combina- 
tions, the incidence of the word ‘resilience’ increases significantly after the 
year 2005 and even more pronouncedly after 2015 (Fig. 7.1). 


9,000 8,626 


584 


1996 - 2000 2001 - 2005 2006 - 2010 2011 - 2015 2016 - 2020 


= Climate Change + Resilence —=<= Climate change + Food Security + Resilience 


= Food Security + Resilience 


Fig. 7.1 Incidence of the words ‘climate change and resilience’; ‘food secu- 
rity and resilience’; ‘climate change, food security and resilience’ in selected 
academic literature, years 1996-2020! (Note |Search strings used in the Web 
of Science Core Collection literature search: TS = [climate change] AND TS = 
[resilience]; TS = [food security or food insecurity] AND TS = [resilience]; 
TS = [climate change] AND S = [Food Security or Food Insecurity] AND TS 
= [Resilience]. Source Authors) 
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What follows is a brief review of selected research at the nexus of 
climate change, resilience, and food security. This review reveals the wide 
range of responses covering all the major components of food systems that 
have been investigated and the wealth of information on actions and inter- 
ventions that have the potential to increase people’s resilience to climate 
shocks and stressors and improve people’s food security under a changing 
climate. 


Agricultural Food Production 


While discussions on agricultural risk management have overwhelmingly 
concentrated on the use of crop insurance and index-based insurance 
(Cole et al., 2013; Giné & Yang, 2009; Giné et al., 2008; Hill et al., 
2016, 2019), a range of viable strategies beyond financial instruments 
are available to lower climate-related risks by reducing vulnerability or by 
making food production systems better able to cope with and recover 
from shocks (Hallegatte et al., 2017; Lipper et al., 2018). Improved 
agricultural and pest management practices have also been widely demon- 
strated to have positive impacts on crop production (Arefi et al., 2017; 
Deb et al., 2018; Garnett et al., 2013; Midega et al., 2018). They 
are expected to increase and stabilize yields in the face of long-term 
changes in temperature, precipitation, and of the frequency and severity 
of extreme weather events (De Pinto, Cenacchi et al., 2020; Rosegrant 
et al., 2014). Gains in productivity and reductions in yield volatility are 
possible in both rainfed and irrigated systems through the expansion of 
soil and water management practices that increase water availability for 
crops in rainfed systems (Rockstrém & Barron, 2007) and the intro- 
duction of water-saving technologies in irrigated systems (Molden et al., 
2010). Increasing the availability of diverse genetic material (FAO, 2011), 
advances in crop breeding and new genome editing systems such as 
CRISPR/Cas (Mojica et al., 2009) can protect crop production from 
a deteriorating climate (Rosegrant et al., 2014). A closer integration of 
crops, trees, and livestock into more complex systems is expected to stabi- 
lize or increase productivity and protect agricultural production from 
extreme weather events (Altieri et al., 2015; Asfaw et al., 2019; Lin, 
2011; Weindl et al., 2015) and to increase the resilience of agricultural 
livelihoods (Quandt et al., 2017). Climate-related advisory services are 
considered essential to protect production and reduce output volatility 
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by facilitating preparedness and timely responses (Aker & Mbiti, 2010; 
Goddard, 2016; Schimmelpfennig, 2016; Woodfine, 2009). 


Distribution, Processing, and Marketing 


Investment in processor and distributor networks can make supply chains 
less vulnerable to climate change and better suited to withstand shocks 
from extreme weather events (Zilberman et al., 2012). Innovations in 
packaging, processing, and storage practices improve efficiency, reduce 
waste, and increase the availability of nutritious albeit perishable foods 
(James & James, 2010). Expanding rural electrification is expected to 
increase the availability and reduce the cost of nutrient-rich, highly perish- 
able foods such as vegetables and fruits, not only by facilitating their 
production using irrigation, but also by providing more cold-storage 
options (Arndt, 2019). Investments in processing and cold-storage facil- 
ities, feeder roads, and cooled transportation have the additional benefit 
of smoothing income shocks that small producers face from season- 
ality, market volatility, and weather shocks (da Silva & Fan, 2017). Risks 
of food poisoning and food spoilage can be abated with the develop- 
ment of quality assurance and control tools and methods that prevent or 
control microbiological risks (Jacxsens et al., 2010; Tirado et al., 2010). 
Processing foods (e.g., drying and salting meat and fish, processing milk 
into yogurt and cheese) is shown to reduce the need for cold storage and 
prevent the spoilage of nutritious foods, thus increasing its availability to 
consumers (Berlin et al., 2008; GLOPAN, 2016). 

The general consensus in the literature is that trade will play an impor- 
tant role in adjusting to the shifts in agricultural and food production 
patterns resulting from climate change (Brenton et al., 2022; Nelson 
et al., 2009, 2010), improving household food access by moderating 
price increases, and reducing shocks to food availability (Brown & Kshir- 
sagar, 2015; Brown et al., 2017; Lybbert & Sumner, 2012). However, in 
order to ensure that the stabilizing power of trade is realized, investments 
in maintaining, expanding, and climate-proofing existing infrastructure 
are considered necessary, particularly in order to reach geographically 
isolated, poor, and/or socially marginalized communities (Thacker et al., 
2019). 
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Food Preparation and Consumption 


The consequences of hunger and malnutrition on people’s health greatly 
affect already vulnerable people’s capacity to respond, cope, and adapt 
to the negative consequences of climate change (Tirado et al., 2015; 
Wheeler & von Braun, 2013). Addressing undernutrition and micronu- 
trient deficiencies under a changing climate requires that micronutrient- 
rich foods such as vegetables, fruits, nuts, seeds, and pulses are made 
widely available and affordable despite unfavourable production condi- 
tions (Headey et al., 2018; Nelson et al., 2018; Ruel et al., 2017). Efforts 
to develop fortified food, biofortified crop varieties, and the supplemen- 
tation of targeted micronutrients can help reduce people’s nutritional 
deficiencies (Chakrabarti et al., 2018; Martorell et al., 2015) and mitigate 
the reduced nutrient quality in crops caused by climate change (Beach 
et al., 2019). In low-income countries, food processing and preserva- 
tion techniques can increase food safety and preserve nutritional value of 
foods while minimizing the need for cold storage (FAO, 2016). Commu- 
nication and participatory approaches are essential in both rural and 
urban settings to change consumers’ behaviour and promote a dietary 
shift from carbohydrate-rich staples to a more diverse and healthier diet 
that addresses micronutrient deficiencies (Leroy & Frongillo, 2007; Ruel, 
2001; Ruel et al., 2017). Nutrition labelling, advertising restrictions, taxes 
on unhealthy foods such as sugar-rich sodas, and nutrition education in 
schools and health centres are suggested policy levers that can be used 
to encourage behaviour change that favours resilience to climate change 
(Fanzo et al., 2018; Hawkes et al., 2017). 


Capacity Building in Institutions and Governance 


The role of national and regional governments, community organizations, 
and market institutions is now recognized as essential to provide informa- 
tion and encourage the types of innovation and investments necessary to 
manage climate risks (Meinzen-Dick et al., 2013). In particular, invest- 
ments in improving governments and local organizations’ capacities to 
provide effective leadership are considered necessary for the coordination 
of responses that span across numerous stakeholders and economic sectors 
(Babu et al., 2019). Many new technologies that are expected to improve 
people and systems’ resilience require that coherent policies and regu- 
latory procedures be in place (England et al., 2018; Saito, 2013) and 
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that at times, these must be globally harmonized (such as in the case of 
genetic engineering) to avoid trade bans and implementation bottlenecks 
(Duensing et al., 2018). 

Informal institutions, for example social networks, are recognized to 
promote cooperation in resource management and income diversification, 
and thereby contribute to livelihood and ecological resilience (Kristjanson 
et al., 2017). They can also help reduce the gender gap in information 
about climate risks and in decision-making power which are recognized 
as detrimental to develop efficient responses to climate change and to 
achieve better nutrition and health outcomes (Bryan et al., 2017; De 
Pinto, Seymour et al., 2020; Peterman et al., 2014). Stronger governance 
is essential to reduce investment gaps that penalize vulnerable groups 
and to ensure that resilience-enhancing investments are spread across 
economic, social, and environmental dimensions (McGregor et al., 2020; 
Meinzen-Dick et al., 2013). 


An Operational Problem 


Notwithstanding the breadth and depth of the research at the nexus of 
climate change, food security, and resilience, our review reveals some of 
its limits. We found that, overwhelmingly, studies use the word ‘resilience’ 
to give an intuitive depiction of a desirable trait of food systems, without 
connecting it with a specific theory or framework to back up their 
claims about increasing the resilience of households or communities to 
climate stresses or shocks. We also found that despite the complexity of 
the system analysed, the characterization of resilience (resilience of what 
and to what) often lacks specificity. Only a small portion of the litera- 
ture actually attempts to model or measure resilience or how resilience 
contributes to food security (Bene et al., 2017). Furthermore, most 
studies linking resilience and food security track multiple commonly avail- 
able production-oriented proxies (e.g., yields, production, and revenues) 
but very few consider multiyear resilience-related outcomes. These obser- 
vations mirror what other authors have found in their reviews of the 
literature. Hogeboom et al. review the nexus water, energy, and food 
(Hogeboom et al., 2021) and find that only a few studies model (20%) 
or measure (13%) resilience. In a thorough analysis of papers that look at 
resilience in agri-food supply chains, Stone and Rahimifard (2018) find 
that there is a poor consensus on what elements are the most important 
for resilience. Ansah et al. (2019) suggest that since studies do not resort 
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to a common resilience framework, the number of different indicators 
used, the length of time that they were tracked, the different units of 
analysis, and the different approaches (statistical vs modelling) all make 
comparing the results difficult, if possible at all. Constas et al. (2014) 
note how variable selection tends to be context-specific and driven by 
data availability rather than theory. 

Operational issues might be at the root of these shortcomings. Largely 
guided by the work of the WFP/FAO ‘Resilience Measurement Tech- 
nical Working Group’, important conceptual progress has been made 
in the measurement of resilience in the context of food security and 
humanitarian interventions (Constas et al., 2014). Efforts to increase the 
operational viability of the concept of resilience can be found in studies 
that attempt to connect more formally agricultural and household activ- 
ities with resilience and human well-being (for example, Quandt et al., 
2019; Robinson et al., 2015; Rockstrém, 2003; Silici et al., 2011; Verchot 
et al., 2007). However, despite these valuable contributions, difficulties 
remain in connecting concepts that are both intuitive and complex. This 
is in part due to the structural complexities of working with systems made 
of many interconnected parts in which a shock affects the functioning or 
behaviour of one component of the system or of a group of people and 
then ripples through the system to reach other components or groups of 
individuals (Béné, 2020). Predicting the effects of investments and inter- 
ventions that aim to abate the negative effects of climate change is also 
difficult because of positive and negative feedback loops (Bryan et al., 
2017), non-linear relationships among factors that determine the system 
functioning, and because of the existence of thresholds below which a 
change in one component does not result in some appreciable difference 
in the performance of the whole system (Levine, 2014). 

These conceptual difficulties might also explain why the literature 
provides limited evidence on the causal relationship between actions 
that purportedly increase resilience to climate stresses and shocks and 
improved food security. For example, Wilson (2010) points to the 
limits of multifunctional agricultural systems in building resilience while 
Cochrane and Cafer (2018) find limits and exceptions to the expected 
positive effect of diversification in agricultural livelihoods and small- 
holder production on community resilience. Gil et al. (2017) review 
the literature on integrated farming systems and find that studies gener- 
ally claim a positive association between integrated farm systems and 
enhanced resilience (by virtue of increased yields, reduced yield variance, 
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or increased incomes), but they also stress that very few studies identify 
the causal pathways that lead to increased climate resilience. Rosenstock 
et al. (2019), perform an extensive review of the published literature on 
climate smart agriculture (CSA), an approach to agriculture that includes 
among its objectives improving resilience, and find that less than a fifth 
of all articles attempt to connect CSA practices with resilience. They find 
that most of the articles that do so focus on a few indicators (e.g., soil 
quality and input-use efficiency) and assume that improvements in these 
indicators signify an increased resilience to climate change. The authors 
also state that the general disagreement among researchers on what to 
measure and what indicators to use, might explain why the literature on 
CSA provides so little information on one of its foundational pillars. The 
few cases where resilience per se has been measured directly are through 
a self-assessed recovery index, estimated through series of recall questions 
and psychometric techniques (Béné & Haque, 2021). However, these 
tools have been developed to analyse resilience at the household level 
rather than at a broader food system level. 

Therefore, it appears that despite the amount of research on how 
to respond to various climate threats, our knowledge of how these 
actions translate into resilience is still limited, and an identification of a 
sequence of investments that can generate climate-resilient pathways to 
food security still appears elusive. 


RESILIENCE IN PRACTICE—THE CASE OF PROJECTS 
IMPLEMENTED THROUGH THE ADAPTATION FUND (AF) 


The international development community has embraced the concept of 
resilience as a proxy for long-term growth, with a clear recognition that 
resilience to stressors and adverse shocks is essential for individuals and 
communities to achieve sustainable development. As a result, the role 
of resilience is codified in several targets of the United Nations’ 2015 
Sustainable Development Goals (e.g., SDG targets 1.5, 2.4, 13.1). In 
order to understand how, up to now, practitioners on the ground have 
engaged with the concept of resilience in a climate change and food secu- 
rity context, we analysed a series of projects which were implemented 
through the Adaptation Fund (AF). The AF was chosen for two reasons. 
Firstly, the AF was created specifically to finance adaptation projects in 
low- and middle-income countries that are parties to the Kyoto Protocol 
and are particularly vulnerable to the adverse effects of climate change 
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(Adaptation Fund, 2021a), and secondly, agriculture and food security 
are two of the key areas in which the AF provides support (Adaptation 
Fund, 2021b). 

As of April 2021, the AF had financed over 160 projects since its incep- 
tion in 2010 (Adaptation Fund, 2021c). Of these, we selected twelve 
projects (Table 7.1) for in-depth analysis based on the following criteria: 
(i) the projects had to have a strong ‘food security’ component, (ii) they 
had to have ‘resilience’ building as a key objective, and (iii) they had to be 
at the implementation stage or completed. We selected cases from diverse 
countries and regions to account for variations in climatic, ecological, 
and socioeconomic contexts. We excluded projects that were in high- 
income countries (e.g., Moldova), funded primarily for readiness building 
of recipients, or were of very short duration, e.g., one year or less. 

Within each project, we explored: (i) whether resilience was conceptu- 
alized as a means to achieving food security and/or other developmental 
outcomes or was conceptualized as an end in itself; (ii) whether a char- 
acterization of resilience (resilience of what and to what) was provided; 
(iii) the type of interventions proposed for enhancing resilience; and (iv) 
what indicators and methods were used to evaluate whether resilience was 
achieved. From a methodological viewpoint, our approach is ‘descriptive- 
exploratory’ in nature and uses ‘typical’ or ‘illustrative’ cases (Yin, 2009). 

With few exceptions (e.g., PN10), the projects we analysed commonly 
framed resilience as an ‘end’ goal for the project. However, only two 
projects (PN7 and PN8) provided a formal definition of resilience. In all 
the projects, the term was often framed in contrast to the ‘vulnerability’ of 
certain entities against various climate changes and stresses. This narrative 
indicates that resilience was considered as an ‘antidote’ to vulnerability. 
Another term, ‘adaptive capacity’, which was conceptualized as a media- 
tory variable between vulnerability and resilience, was commonly found. 
The implicit Theory of Change (ToC) common to all those projects 
implied that certain interventions would increase the adaptive capacity 
of vulnerable entities, reduce loss and damages, and eventually reduce 
vulnerability, which, in turn, would improve resilience (as an end-goal) 
(Fig. 7.2). 

Depending on the project, the targeted beneficiaries included small- 
holder farmers, farm households, agropastoralists, rural communities, 
small pond-based aquaculture systems, agricultural sector, livestock 
systems, or even ‘natural systems’ such as forests (Fig. 7.2). Project narra- 
tives about specific entities of interest were not obvious and often involved 
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an overlap of these various entities, with some projects specifying one 
entity (PN2, PN11) and others (e.g., PN1, PN6, PN10) referring to the 
resilience of multiple entities. 

Climate-induced ‘variability’ and ‘extremes’ were common vulnera- 
bility factors and differed from country to country. The most common 
concerns were erratic rainfall, unpredictable monsoon season, high 
temperature, dry spells, droughts, and floods. Some other climate- 
induced biotic and abiotic stresses were also mentioned including water 
shortages, soil fertility loss, agricultural drainage issues, landslides, soil 
erosion, pest infestations, deforestation, and bushfires. These shocks and 
stresses were said to lead to yield/productivity decline, loss of income, loss 
of livelihood, and reduced food security. References to specific proper- 
ties of related ecosystems were provided in some cases. Examples include: 
desert or arid ecosystems, special protected areas with valuable biodi- 
versity, and fragile mountain ecosystems and grasslands (pasturelands). 
Vulnerability framing however was not limited to climatic reasons. Low 
income or poverty, discriminatory socio-cultural norms of exclusion (e.g., 
women, youth, and ethnic minority groups), lack of institutional capaci- 
ties and services as well as inadequate awareness and knowledge of various 
actors regarding climatic change and appropriate adaptation options were 
argued to be key reasons for vulnerability. 

The proposed interventions varied widely, with a common one being 
the promotion of new and improved agricultural technologies and prac- 
tices. This included intensification and diversification of crop and animal 
species; crop rotations; Integrated Pest Management (IPM); better water 
management practices (e.g., polytunnels, microdams, irrigation schemes, 
rainwater harvesting, water mills, and drip irrigation systems), soil conser- 
vation (e.g., planting legumes and soil conservation practices); new 
planting time and techniques; agroforestry (e.g., planting native, fast- 
growing, and multipurpose perennials and/or tree species that provide 
food, fuel, timber, and other ecosystem services); conservation agricul- 
ture practices (e.g., minimum tillage and retention of crop residues); 
agricultural flood control techniques (e.g., semi-circular bunds, check 
dams, gully plugs, infiltration ditches, swales, and agroforestry planta- 
tions); drought tolerant field crops and livestock species; and integrated 
management of grasslands. 

A few projects (e.g., PN8, PN9) mentioned risk management and 
market-related types of interventions such as market analysis and business 
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plan development, contract farming, value chain development, agricul- 
tural insurance, microcredit, and new funding packages for farmers. 
Training of farmers about climatic changes, new agricultural practices, and 
new financial and market opportunities, was a common intervention. 

All the projects showed a clear ambition to improve adaptive capacity 
at the institutional level. Enhancing the technical capacity of government 
and non-government institutions, especially meteorological and agricul- 
tural extension services, for monitoring local agroclimatic contexts and 
delivering location and weather-specific, timely, and climate-proof services 
(e.g., seasonal forecasts) featured prominently in all the projects. Staff 
training and development of new educational materials (e.g., manuals) 
appeared as common forms of intervention. Other interventions included: 
fostering learning and knowledge exchange through improved data anal- 
ysis and management; communication and advocacy through short films, 
publications, printed materials, and press; forming new climate-smart 
farmer field schools or strengthening the capacity of existing ones; and 
demonstration plots. Engaging with and influencing policies through 
feedback and advocacy, and the mainstreaming of climate field schools 
were also among the institutional level interventions. 

Interventions were targeted at the community level as well. These 
included: forming new resource user groups and/or strengthening 
the adaptive capacity of existing groups; training of local institutions 
(e.g., village Panchayats in India and Village Development Committees 
in Nepal) on climate change; developing community-based adaptation 
action plans; forming community grain banks, seed banks, and fodder 
banks; community-managed storage of agricultural produce, community 
forestry, and community-based drinking water and biogas facilities. 

At both the household and community levels, there was a strong 
emphasis on creating new Income Generating Activities (IGAs) for target 
beneficiaries. Examples included: rabbit and duck rearing, medicinal and 
aromatic plants, oil extraction, organic farming for niche market, cultiva- 
tion of high-value fruits and vegetables, milk processing, candle making, 
pickle making, growing herbs and mushrooms, and fuel-efficient cooking 
devices. An emphasis on women and youth was common in all these 
IGAs. 

In all the projects, we found a strong emphasis on ‘participatory 
learning and action’ (PLA) involving project staff and beneficiaries. 
Almost all the projects abstained from top-down interventions and 
emphasized developing locally appropriate adaptation actions through 
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participatory approaches. Consultation with stakeholders (including bene- 
ficiaries) during project preparation was a prerequisite for funding appli- 
cation, as evident in the Adaptation Fund project proposal template. To 
fulfill this requirement, the projects used a range of methods—including 
stakeholder meetings, workshops, interviews, focus groups, surveys, visits, 
and participant observations—at the proposal development stage. Some 
projects also conducted vulnerability assessments, or utilized past vulnera- 
bility assessment reports, and included them in the project proposals (e.g., 
PN2, PN4, PN9, PN10). Almost all projects emphasized learning and 
knowledge-sharing using a range of interventions, e.g., community radio, 
farmer field schools, enhancing the capacities of agricultural extension 
services, and continuous sharing of project results and best practices. 

While all the projects explicitly stated resilience enhancement as a 
goal, the indicators proposed for evaluating such outcome varied widely 
and were questionable in some instances. The common outcome indica- 
tors proposed included: percent changes in farmers’ income, percent of 
farmers adopting new agricultural practices, percent of the target popula- 
tion aware of climatic changes, decreasing livestock mortality on farms, 
percent of communities with better access to water, improvement in 
agricultural outputs, reduced incidents of downstream flooding and soil 
erosion; number of farmers with increased access to irrigation schemes, 
rainwater harvesting, and drip irrigation; number of farmers benefit- 
ting from soil conservation and land husbandry infrastructure, availability 
of local planning tools, percent of farmers reporting income loss and 
increase in supplementary income, and increased community awareness 
and knowledge. A number of rather vague indicators, such as ‘percent 
of farmers with climate-resilient livelihoods’, were proposed, for which 
no measurement methods were described. At the ecosystem level, some 
listed indicators were increased availability of forage and water for animals, 
increased native grassland biodiversity, and improvement in Vegetation 
Index. All these outcomes were expected to be achieved within each 
project’s lifetime, ranging from 3 to 5 years (Table 7.1). 

The outcome indicators were proposed to be evaluated based on 
reviews of project documents, focus groups, discussions, baseline and 
endline surveys, and government statistics. Of these, baseline and endline 
comparison through surveys was common. However, no project provided 
details of such evaluation methods, e.g., randomization, use of counter- 
factual and the associated statistical methods. Moreover, although adverse 
impacts of climatic changes on food security were commonly framed as 
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a rationale for the projects, none provided any indicator or methods for 
assessing food security outcomes over time, which could have potentially 
manifested the resilience of the entities of interest in the projects. 


DISCUSSION 


In this chapter, we aimed to assess how the concept of ‘resilience’ has 
been integrated into discussions about climate change and food security 
by both academics and practitioners. We first performed a targeted review 
of the academic literature on climate change, food security, and resilience. 
We found an overwhelming increase in the use of this concept in the liter- 
ature over the last two decades, while the concept of resilience itself was 
going through a transformation, from describing the stability of ecolog- 
ical systems to embodying the adaptive and reorganizational capacity of 
social-ecological systems. As such, resilience has become most of all an 
intuitive way for researchers to describe the ability of a system to bounce 
back to normal functioning (or even improve) after a shock. Our review 
of the literature suggests that the combination of a more advanced under- 
standing of food security coupled with the concept of resilience has given 
support to researchers to investigate the many aspects of food systems that 
are vulnerable to climate change and to find and propose solutions. This 
is reflected in the myriad insights that the literature offers into how to 
address climate threats. This wealth of knowledge gets diluted, however, 
in a cacophony of methods, metrics and indexes and logical leaps when 
it is used to connect resilience to food security more formally or empiri- 
cally. It appears that the problem is not in identifying what actions can 
potentially improve food security but rather in determining the path- 
ways through which such actions translate into resilience, and then into 
food security. The result is that the academic community is still far from 
having a robust method for identifying an efficient and rational sequence 
of interventions that improves people’s food security in response to one 
or multiple climate threats. 

At the practitioner level, our case study of twelve Adaptation Fund 
projects revealed that, unlike the more recent trend in the academic liter- 
ature, resilience in those projects is still commonly framed as an end goal, 
rather than a means to achieve other outcomes. Similar to that in the 
academic literature, the projects refer to the resilience of a number of enti- 
ties, including farmers, farm households, agricultural or natural resource 
systems, and agricultural sectors. Such a diverse, and often overlap- 
ping focus makes it challenging to identify appropriate resilience-building 
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interventions and to evaluate project outcomes, since the requisite eval- 
uation indicators are likely to vary across interventions and must be able 
to account for synergies and trade-offs. Such multilevel indicators were 
clearly missing in the Adaptation Fund projects we reviewed. The inter- 
ventions for achieving resilience appear to be multifaceted and systemic in 
nature, combining technical interventions with institutional interventions 
at multiple levels, and are coupled with a strong focus on participa- 
tory learning and action. These interventions were generally in line with 
the theories of resilience found in the academic literature, even though 
their breadth falls short of what would be expected from a food systems 
approach—increasingly identified as crucial for food security interventions 
in a range of contexts. More importantly, the key limitation in the Adap- 
tation Fund projects is in the evaluation of resilience outcomes, both 
in terms of appropriate indicators and methods. There is a lack of stan- 
dardization of the definition and metrics of resilience that coincides with 
the problems described in the academic literature. It is possible that the 
absence of a common language and metrics for measurement we found 
in the literature hampers the ability of the development community to 
prioritize interventions and to monitor and evaluate resilience-building 
programmes. Although the lack of agreement on definitions and metrics 
may allow flexibility and strategic manoeuvring for development projects, 
it poses the risk of making resilience yet another buzzword in the lexicon 
of development. 


CONCLUSION 


Resilience appears to have contributed to what, in our opinion, is 
a positive shift in the paradigm underlying climate change and food 
security work in ways that favour integrated approaches and interven- 
tions. However, despite its appealing qualities, the operationalization of 
resilience in the context of climate change and food security remains 
problematic. It seems clear that further support is required to develop 
a new generation of operational definitions that harmonizes frameworks 
and metrics in order to create a common language to advance core ideas. 
This is necessary to translate high-level concepts of resilience into action- 
able information and to develop resilience-enhancing actions at multiple 
levels. Beyond the efforts of the academic community to offer practical 
and systematic guidance to decision-makers on how to use resilience in 
development work, it is important that partnerships between academic 
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communities and practitioners are developed and strengthened to give 
more coherence to the formulation, implementation, and evaluation of 
resilience-building activities. At present, such collaborative designs and 
implementations are the exception rather than the norm in climate change 
and food security policies, projects, and programmes. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Gender, Resilience, and Food Systems 


Elizabeth Bryan, Claudia Ringler, and Ruth Meinzen-Dick 


INTRODUCTION 


Resource-poor people face multiple, intersecting social, economic, health, 
political, and environmental risks and disturbances (Demetriades & 
Esplen, 2010; Hallegatte & Rozenberg, 2017; Leichenko & Silva, 2014). 
The concept of resilience has allowed researchers, policymakers, and prac- 
titioners to think more broadly about potential solutions to the conflu- 
ence of challenges facing vulnerable communities, particularly where 
structural problems and inequalities, such as chronic poverty and gender 
inequalities, underlie persistent and recurrent shocks and stressors (Béné 
et al., 2014; Smyth & Sweetman, 2015; USAID, 2012). By lengthening 
the time frame for considering risks, the resilience lens has also helped 
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to focus attention on the implications of humanitarian interventions on 
longer-term development and on safeguarding development gains against 
shocks, thereby bridging humanitarian and development efforts (Béné 
et al., 2016b; Frankenberger et al., 2014). Key elements for measuring the 
process of resilience include information on initial and subsequent states 
(well-being outcomes), disturbances (shocks and stressors), and capacities 
(Constas et al., 2014; Frankenberger et al., 2014). 

While resilience is a complex concept that is understood and utilized 
in different ways by different disciplines, most definitions describe human 
resilience as the ability to draw upon a set of capacities to deal with 
shocks and stressors before, during, and after a disturbance, in a way 
that maintains or improves well-being outcomes (such as food security 
or adequate nutrition) (Frankenberger et al., 2014; Mercy Corps, 2016; 
USAID, 2012, 2017). In this paper, we use the definition of resilience as 
“the ability of people, households, communities, countries, and systems to 
mitigate, adapt to, and recover from shocks and stresses in a manner that 
reduces chronic vulnerability and facilitates inclusive growth” (USAID, 
2012, p. 5). This approach prioritizes investments that build adaptive 
capacities, such as expanding economic opportunities, education, envi- 
ronmental sustainability, diverse livelihoods, and nutrition and health 
services, while also identifying and reducing risks. 

Resilience approaches require studying and understanding the local 
context to ensure that interventions build on existing capacities and 
risk management institutions, and support people and institutions in 
pursuing their preferred strategies (Agrawal et al., 2010; Tschakert, 2007; 
Vaughan & Henly-Shepard, 2018). Attention to the specific context refers 
not only to a particular time and place, but also to the many social differ- 
ences of people living in a specific geography at a given time. In designing 
and evaluating resilience-oriented programs and policies, development 
actors need to consider questions such as which kinds of capacities are 
important for building resilience in a particular context for specific groups 
of people, and how best to support people in developing these capac- 
ities and responding to shocks and stressors in a way that protects or 
improves well-being outcomes. 

Growing evidence shows that men and women are differently exposed 
to and have different preferences and capacities to respond to shocks 
and stressors, which include some of the largest threats facing the global 
community like climate change, conflict, and COVID-19 (Jordan, 2019; 
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Smyth & Sweetman, 2015; Theis et al., 2019). Because shocks and stres- 
sors occur in local contexts with different power structures, institutions, 
infrastructure, and socio-cultural norms, it is difficult to generalize the 
ways in which men and women of different backgrounds are differently 
affected by and respond to these disturbances. Moreover, the ways in 
which men and women experience and react depends on the types of 
overlapping shocks and stressors that they experience and the individual 
capacities that they possess. 

Underlying structural inequalities in society, including between men 
and women, shape the ways in which shocks and stressors are distributed 
and impact people, and the capacities and options men and women 
have at their disposal to respond to these disturbances (Njuki et al., 
2022). Even members of the same household do not necessarily face the 
same set of risks or share the same capacities, vulnerabilities, preferences, 
and decision-making power. Similarly, men and women in rural farming 
communities face different challenges and have different resilience capac- 
ities and response options than poor urban consumers, as they are 
embedded in different food environments.! These differences can result 
in differential well-being outcomes, including food security and nutrition 
outcomes, and can exacerbate existing gender gaps in food systems as 
people experience and respond to multiple shocks and stresses. Thus, 
understanding the interactions between gender and resilience as they 
relate to food systems and food security is an important topic for the 
research for development agenda. 

This chapter highlights the key gendered dimensions of resilience in 
the food system, drawing on evidence from the literature, including 
systematic reviews and global indicators, where available, as well as 
case study examples that highlight important linkages between gender, 
resilience, and food security. The chapter builds on a conceptual frame- 
work for gender and resilience (Theis et al., 2019) by incorporating a food 
systems lens that expounds dimensions related to gender and resilience at 
different stages of the food value chain from production to consumption 
and in different food environments (rural and urban). After presenting 


l The food environment “refers to the physical, economic, political and socio-cultural 
context in which consumers engage with the food system to acquire, prepare and consume 
food” (HLPE, 2017, p. 11). Key elements of the environment are physical and economic 
access to food (proximity and affordability); food promotion, advertising and information; 
and food quality and safety. 
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the conceptual framework, this chapter applies it to case studies from 
the literature, which are used to highlight the components of the frame- 
work and how these link to key elements of food systems. It concludes by 
discussing how to strengthen attention to gender in resilience policies, 
programs, and investments and by highlighting remaining research and 
evidence gaps. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


This chapter uses a conceptual framework developed by the authors 
for the Gender, Climate Change, and Nutrition Integration Initia- 
tive (GCAN), which characterizes the relationships between resilience, 
gender, and nutrition (Bryan et al., 2017; Theis et al., 2019). This 
chapter expands on this framework by integrating a food systems lens 
(Fig. 8.1). Food systems include all elements and activities related to 
the production, processing, distribution, preparation, and consumption 
of food, and the drivers and outputs of these activities, including food 
security and nutrition outcomes, as well as socioeconomic and environ- 
mental outcomes (HLPE, 2017). Specifically, this chapter integrates the 
three main elements of food systems—food value chains,” the food envi- 
ronment, and consumer behavior—which influence the ways in which 
shocks and stressors affect well-being outcomes—especially food security 
and nutrition outcomes. 

The framework can be applied to different scales of analysis, including 
intrahousehold, household, community, and national levels. In this 
chapter, we mainly focus on individuals within households to illustrate 
that members of the same household do not necessarily share the same 
capacities, vulnerabilities, preferences, and decision-making power. While 
introduced here briefly, the interactions between gender and resilience are 
discussed in more detail in relation to each component of the framework 
in the following sections, drawing on evidence from the literature. The 
literature selected to illustrate the main components of the framework 
focuses more on gender dimensions at the household level; however, the 
enabling environment, including policies, investments, and interventions 


2 Food value (or supply) chains consist of all actors and activities involved in moving 
food from production to consumption including activities related to producing, processing, 
distributing, and preparing food (HLPE, 2017). 
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Food Systems: 
The food environment, value chains & consumer behavior 


* Food security, nutritional status & the food environment influence 
exposure and sensitivity to shocks and resilience capacities 

* Gendered livelihood activities along food value chainare differently 
exposed to shocks andstressors and require different responses 

* Gender -differentiated shocks and stressorsaffect food supply, safety 
and the ability to purchase high quality diets 


DECISION-MAKING CONTEXT i * Men and women have different consumer preferences/behavior 


ee * Responses to shocks and stressors ¢.g. crop choices) can alter food 


environments with implications for wellbeing outcomes 

* Men and women may take up new livelihood activities along food 
value chains that have implications for their well being outcomes 
along several impact pathways (changes in labor allocation, income} 
etc.) 

* Men and women may adopt practices along food value chainsthat 
change nutrition flowing to consumers 


PATHWAYS: 


* Food security and nutrition are important outcomes that are affected 
by shocks and stressors and the gendered responses to them 


Fig. 8.1 The Gender, Climate Change, and Nutrition Integration Initiative 
(GCAN) framework (Source Adapted by the authors from Bryan et al. [2017] 
and Theis et al. [2019]) 


also influence all the other elements of the framework from exposure and 
sensitivity to resilience outcomes. 

We then discuss how a food system lens relates to each component 
of the framework. The added food system elements are summarized in 
purple boxes in Fig. 8.1 and linked to the components of the framework. 
Shocks and stressors affect people depending on their level of expo- 
sure and sensitivity to the disturbance, their resilience capacities to cope 
with, adapt to, and transform their livelihoods, and the enabling envi- 
ronment. Well-being outcomes also depend on intrahousehold decision- 
making processes which determine which responses are chosen and who 
benefits from these choices. Depending on these response choices, well- 
being outcomes follow along several potential impact pathways, including 
changes in food production practices, sources and allocation of income, 
asset dynamics, labor allocation, natural resource management, collec- 
tive action, and human capital investments. The well-being outcomes 
resulting from current shocks and stressors then influence exposure, 
sensitivity, and resilience capacities to future disturbances through a 
feedback loop. Similarly, the greenhouse gas implications of different 
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response options, such as consumption changes, changes in farming prac- 
tices and land use changes, also influence future climate change, one of 
the key challenges facing vulnerable communities in low-income coun- 
tries. Viewing this iterative cycle through a gender lens illustrates how 
differences between men and women emerge along each of these steps. 

First, individuals are exposed to different disturbances (shocks and 
stressors) and experience the same shocks and stressors differently. Food 
security and nutritional (and health) status and the food environment can 
influence men’s and women’s sensitivity to shocks and stressors. More- 
over, men and women’s livelihood activities along agricultural value chains 
may be differently exposed to shocks and stressors (Limuva & Sinnevag, 
2018). 

Second, people have different resilience capacities (absorptive, adap- 
tive, transformative), subject to gender and other social distinctions as 
well as the intersection of these identities, including those related to age, 
class, caste, ethnicity, marital status, and sexual identity, among others 
(Béné et al., 2014; Djoudi et al., 2016). Narratives that depict women as 
perpetually vulnerable and men as inevitably antagonistic toward gender 
equality ignore the ways in which women are agents of change and neglect 
the constraints faced by men as well as the opportunities to mobilize 
men as allies for gender and social equity (Doss et al., 2018). Nutritional 
status, food security, and the food environment are important determi- 
nants of men’s and women’s resilience capacities. In addition, the range of 
response options for men and women may differ, based on their individual 
capacities and livelihood activities in which they are engaged, including 
along agricultural value chains. 

Third, within households, institutions, and communities, each 
response to a disturbance—even if that response is to do nothing—is 
the result of choice and negotiation, albeit among restricted options 
(Demetriades & Esplen, 2010; Quisumbing & Maluccio, 2003). Indi- 
viduals do not all have the same preferences, knowledge, priorities, or 
decision-making power. The decision-making context, or an actor’s ability 
to negotiate for a preferred response option within a household or 
community, is a key element within the process of resilience that has 
strong differences by gender but is often overlooked (Behrman et al., 
2014). Importantly, men and women have different consumer preferences 
and behavior, including different roles in procuring food—with women 
generally being in charge of food preparation and cooking, but in many 
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cases eating last (Hathi et al., 2021)—and in their dietary preferences 
(Fig. 8.1). 

The process of negotiation can lead to a set of observed response 
choices that can be characterized in different ways. Response choices 
are reflective of the resilience capacities and livelihood roles of the 
actors (Ngigi et al., 2017). This framework, therefore, characterizes the 
responses along similar lines as coping, risk management, adaptive, and 
transformative responses (Béné et al., 2014; Keck & Sakdapolrak, 2013). 
Coping responses are usually short-term, ex post responses to experi- 
enced shocks or stresses and include actions like selling assets or changing 
consumption patterns, and, at larger scales, humanitarian interventions 
(Corbett, 1988; Dercon, 2002; Nguyen et al., 2020). While coping 
responses may aim to maintain well-being at pre-shock levels, they are 
often associated with a deterioration in well-being, such as poorer diets 
and increased indebtedness. Risk management strategies, like diversifying 
production or livelihood activities, and adaptive responses, like adopting 
new agronomic practices, tend to be proactive and aimed at avoiding or 
minimizing harmful impacts of shocks and stresses over the medium to 
long term (Corcoran-Nantes & Roy, 2018; Jost et al., 2016; Lawson 
et al., 2020). Transformative responses aim to change the fundamental 
attributes of a system or context to improve well-being outcomes, such 
as actions that directly address underlying social inequalities (Carr, 2020; 
McOmber et al., 2019). 

Finally, responses to shocks and stressors can have differential impacts 
on the well-being outcomes of men, women, boys, and girls through 
several pathways, such as changes in gendered asset dynamics or labor 
allocation, and there may be trade-offs across different outcomes or 
different groups of people (Lee et al., 2021; Quisumbing et al., 2018). 
Men and women may take up new livelihood activities or practices along 
food value chains that affect well-being outcomes, including by influ- 
encing the flow of nutrition along food value chains (Brownhill et al., 
2016; Gnisci, 2016). Drawing attention to outcome pathways helps 
uncover some of the key mechanisms driving well-being outcomes and 
how these outcomes are distributed among different groups of people. 
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APPLICATION OF THE FRAMEWORK TO THE LITERATURE 
Gender Differences in Exposure and Sensitivity to Disturbances 


Resilience-informed policy and programming require active investigation 
of how risks, and exposure and sensitivity to shocks and stressors differ 
within a local population. The literature discussed in this section illustrates 
gender differences in exposure and sensitivity to shocks and stressors and 
the reasons for these differences. 


Gender and Exposure 

In the case of natural disasters, several global reviews have found that 
women tend to have higher morbidity and reduced life expectancy 
compared to men following droughts, storms, earthquakes, and fires, 
especially where women have lower socioeconomic status, less access to 
information, and limited agency to make strategic life choices (Doocy 
et al., 2013; Erman et al., 2021; Neumayer & Pliimper, 2007). Franken- 
berg et al. (2011) found that in Indonesia, women were twice as likely as 
men to die because of the 2004 Tsunami. Yet, other case studies found 
that men die at higher rates than women due to higher exposure to 
natural hazards given that they are overrepresented in high-risk occu- 
pations, such as construction (Delaney & Shrader, 2000; Erman et al., 
2021; Zagheni et al., 2015). In Honduras and Nicaragua, more men than 
women died following Hurricane Mitch in 1998 (Delaney & Shrader, 
2000). 

Men’s and women’s differential experience with shocks and stressors 
such as climate change is reflected in the different ways in which they 
perceive and report the impacts of these disturbances, though patterns 
are not generalizable across contexts (Oloukoi et al., 2014; Twyman et al., 
2014). In Nigeria, for example, while men were concerned with climate 
change impacts on yields of tuber and legume crops, women perceived a 
reduction in the availability of fruits, seeds, and herbs from community 
woodlots (Oloukoi et al., 2014). 

There are also gender differences in the level of exposure to other 
types of shocks and stressors, such as violent conflict. Buvinic et al. 
(2013) outline gender differences in the direct and indirect impacts of 
armed conflict, including women’s experience with sexual and gender- 
based violence, higher mortality rates among men and widowhood among 
women, greater displacement among women and children, and health 
impacts, such as the rate of HIV and AIDS. Shocks and stressors are 
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often compounding—for instance, evidence suggests that weather shocks, 
like droughts, storms, and floods, exacerbate conflict and contribute to 
displacement and migration (Abel et al., 2019; IDMC, 2020). 

COVID-19 has exacerbated gender disparities in how men and women 
experience the combined health and economic shocks of the pandemic, 
with considerable variation across countries. While men are at a higher 
risk of severe illness due to both biological and lifestyle factors (e.g., 
smoking and alcohol consumption) (Koo et al., 2021), women are likely 
to shoulder a larger care burden (IFPRI, 2021). IFPRI data from several 
rounds of phone surveys in selected countries in sub-Saharan Africa and 
South Asia suggest that both men and women in rural areas are hit hard 
by income losses, savings and asset depletion, indebtedness, and food 
insecurity because of the pandemic (ibid.). The extent to which families 
rely on men’s or women’s savings and assets to cope with the pandemic 
will have lasting implications for the gender asset gap and the resilience 
capacities of men and women to address future shocks and stressors. The 
World Economic Forum (2021) estimates that the time needed to close 
global gender gaps in economic opportunity, education, health, and polit- 
ical participation increased from 99.5 years to 135.6 years as a result of 
COVID-19. 


Gender and Sensitivity 
Sensitivity to particular shocks and stressors is also gendered and can 
change throughout the life cycle. For example, boys are biologically more 
vulnerable to shocks and stressors in utero, while young girls are more 
affected in early childhood (e.g., nutrition, schooling outcomes) due to 
greater social vulnerability (Erman et al., 2021). Later in life, the social 
and economic consequences of separation from or death of a partner are 
almost always more serious for women than they are for men because 
women risk losing access to land and other assets (Deere & Doss, 2006). 
Gender disparities in the impacts of shocks and stressors can exac- 
erbate gender inequality over the medium to long term. Studies of 
the gendered impacts of the 2008 food price crisis found that both 
the short- and long-term effects were greater on women smallholder 
farmers than men, including short-term food insecurity and hunger, and 
a long-term widening of the gender asset gap due to the lack of a 
gender-sensitive response to the crisis that addressed underlying structural 
inequalities in the food system (Botreau & Cohen, 2020; Quisumbing 
et al., 2011; Kumar & Quisumbing, 2013). Female-headed households 
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appear to be particularly vulnerable to food price shocks, as demonstrated 
by a case study from Ethiopia that found that female-headed households 
were more likely to reduce meals and eat less preferred foods (Kumar & 
Quisumbing, 2013). In the absence of gender-responsive policies, invest- 
ments, and interventions, the current global food crisis exacerbated by 
war in Ukraine continues to have disproportionate impacts on women and 
girls with potential long term, negative impacts (Bryan, Ringler, & Lefore, 
2022). 


What Does a Food System Lens Add? 

Integrating a food system lens into the conceptual framework highlights 
important differences in exposure and sensitivity of men and women 
based not only on their level of food security or nutritional status, but 
also their role along agricultural value chains and the food environment in 
which they live. Men’s and women’s livelihood activities along food value 
chains may be differently exposed to disturbances and this determines 
what response options are most appropriate. In some cases, women’s roles 
may be less vulnerable to shocks and stressors. For instance, women are 
more likely to raise local livestock breeds and smaller animals, which tend 
to be more resilient to the negative impacts of climate change (Chana- 
muto & Hall, 2015; Köhler-Rollefson, 2012). In other cases, women’s 
livelihood activities may be more exposed to the harmful impacts of 
climate change. A case study from a peri-urban area around Magdalena, 
Mexico, shows that women in that environment were more affected by 
the negative impacts of climate change and associated water scarcity given 
that they rely on fruit and vegetable processing for their livelihoods, food 
security, and to maintain social ties (Buechler, 2009). 

The types of shocks that men and women are exposed to in different 
food environments will also vary. A review of the literature on gendered 
vulnerabilities and water security found that while droughts negatively 
affect the farming activities on which many rural households depend, 
vulnerable urban households may experience more harmful impacts of 
flooding and other health-related risks, like cholera, due to poor water 
infrastructure and crowded conditions (Grasham et al., 2019). The 
review found that women from poor urban communities were particularly 
vulnerable to flood shocks in the absence of adequate water infrastructure 
and experienced greater loss of income, food insecurity, and increased risk 
of infection and disease (ibid.). 
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Sensitivity to disturbances also varies across different food environ- 
ments. In the USA, food environments characterized by a high density 
of vendors selling unhealthy foods, called “food swamps,” are stronger 
predictors of obesity than “food deserts” where access to healthy foods is 
limited (Cooksey-Stowers et al., 2017). Furthermore, shocks and stressors 
can alter food environments including the availability and quality of foods 
on which vulnerable populations depend. As an example, in response 
to the COVID-19 crisis, home food procurement (gardening, foraging, 
fishing, hunting, etc.) increased in many places across the world. A study 
in Vermont, USA, showed that food insecure households were more likely 
to engage in these activities but did not manage to significantly increase 
intake of fruits and vegetables, whereas intake increased significantly for 
already food secure households that engaged in home food procurement 
(Niles et al., 2021). A longer-term stressor is climate change, which is 
decreasing the nutritional content of staple crops—especially crops like 
wheat, rice, potatoes, and soy that comprise a large share of the diets in 
many low-income countries (Fanzo et al., 2018). 


Gendered Resilience Capacities in Food Systems 


Investing in resilience capacities can enable people to expand and improve 
their range of options for dealing with disturbances. Investments in 
basic services, infrastructure, asset building, human capital development, 
and livelihood diversification were found to increase food consump- 
tion and dietary diversity during drought and input cost shocks in 
Malawi (Murendo et al., 2020). People with weak or limited resilience 
capacities may be forced to choose coping mechanisms that negatively 
influence their well-being or future adaptive capacity, such as reducing 
food consumption, taking children out of school, or drawing down assets 
(Theis et al., 2019). Individuals with greater resilience capacities have 
more options to protect and improve their livelihoods and well-being 
over the long term (Béné et al., 2016a). Men and women have different 
capacities to cope with shocks and stressors in the short to medium term 
(coping capacity) and to adjust their livelihood activities and strategies 
to address risks, seize opportunities, and reduce the negative impacts of 
shocks and stressors over the medium to long term (adaptive capacity) 
(Béné et al., 2015; Theis et al., 2019). 

Resilience capacities also depend on other intersectional identities, such 
as age, class, caste, ethnicity, marital status, and sexual identity (Anderson, 
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2018; Carr & Thompson, 2014; Djoudi et al., 2016; Ravera et al., 2016; 
Tabaj & Spangler, 2017). One aspect of intersectionality that differen- 
tiates women’s resilience capacities is marital status. In many contexts, 
female heads of household face greater limitations in access to land, 
capital, social networks, and labor, which limit their households’ resilience 
(Mersha & Van Laerhoven, 2018; Van Aelst & Holvoet, 2016), while 
women in dual-headed households can, in some cases, benefit from access 
to these resources through male household members but may have less 
decision-making authority. 

Many of the factors that contribute to women’s empowerment also 
enhance resilience capacities at different levels (individual, household, 
and community). These include access to and control over resources 
like natural resources, physical assets, human capital, technology, and 
financial capital like savings and credit. Aspects of women’s agency, 
like control over income, employment and livelihood choices, collective 
agency (including participation in groups), mobility, and work burden, 
also influence resilience capacities. The discussion below is not an exhaus- 
tive presentation of all these factors. Rather, it focuses on those capacities 
that are important for maintaining or improving food security following 
a disturbance. 


Access to and Control Over Resources for Women’s Empowerment 

and Resilience 

Access to and control over assets is a key resilience capacity and a measure 
of women’s empowerment (USAID, 2017). Assets function as a store of 
value and can be used to generate food and income or facilitate invest- 
ment in better livelihood strategies (Johnson et al., 2016; Meinzen-Dick 
et al., 2011). Assets also influence social status and bargaining power 
at home and in the community (Johnson et al., 2016; Meinzen-Dick 
et al., 2011). Yet gender disparities in access to and control over produc- 
tive assets, like land and livestock, mean that different approaches are 
required to effectively support women in building and safeguarding these 
assets (Ortiz-Ospina & Roser, 2018). In some cases, women’s assets, 
such as jewelry, may be drawn down in response to shocks if the asset is 
less important for generating household income, the owner has weaker 
bargaining power within the household, or the asset is easier to sell 
(Quisumbing et al., 2018). Increasing women’s control over produc- 
tive assets, especially strengthening women’s land rights, may, in some 
contexts, lead to adoption of practices that increase resilience, such as soil 
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and water conservation practices and agroforestry on agricultural lands 
(Meinzen-Dick et al., 2019). But expanding women’s land rights, without 
raising awareness of what these rights entail, does not necessarily lead to 
changes in agricultural practices. In Ethiopia, Quisumbing and Kumar 
(2014) showed that women’s knowledge of their land rights, following 
the land reforms in the early 2000s, was essential for the adoption of 
erosion control measures, and tree planting on plots managed by women. 
Human capital is an important resilience capacity: people with better 
education, knowledge, and skills have more options to tap into govern- 
ment assistance programs (absorptive capacity), adopt new technologies 
(adaptive capacity), or diversify their livelihoods (transformative capacity). 
Moreover, women’s education is associated with a range of positive 
outcomes, including reduced risk of child malnutrition and mortality 
(Sandiford et al., 1995). Even though more women are becoming 
educated today compared to 50 years ago, the gender gap in education 
persists, especially in countries that also have low levels of male educa- 
tional attainment (Evans et al., 2019). There is evidence that some shocks, 
like COVID-19, negatively affect girls’ education more than boys (Akmal 
et al., 2020), that the gender gap in education is associated with vulnera- 
bility to shocks and stressors, such as climate change, and that promoting 
girls’ reproductive rights, education, and life skills would lead to greater 
resilience. Countries where girls have higher levels of schooling also 
have lower climate change vulnerability scores (Kwauk & Braga, 2017). 
Case study evidence from several contexts further shows that the risk of 
early marriage—which is associated with a series of negative outcomes, 
including maternal and child nutrition, and is often exacerbated by 
shocks—declines as years of girls’ schooling increases (ibid.). 


Livelihood Roles, Employment, and Income 

Men’s and women’s ability to earn and control income through farming 
or other activities along agricultural value chains also determines their 
capacity to respond to the shocks and stressors that they face. In farm 
households, women tend to control crops that generate lower revenue 
relative to men’s crops (Njuki et al., 2011). Women also have fewer 
economic opportunities along agricultural value chains and tend to be 
overrepresented in lower value nodes of the value chain given dispar- 
ities in assets, time burden, and patriarchal norms (Coles & Mitchell, 
2011; Dolan, 2001). Women are also less likely than men to participate 
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in the formal labor force and more likely to work in informal employ- 
ment and in vulnerable, low-paid, or undervalued jobs than men (ILO, 
2021). These constraints, which are particularly severe in the agricultural 
and food chain sectors, have implications for women’s ability to earn and 
allocate income in ways that they prefer, generally toward purchases that 
increase household and children’s well-being, such as spending on food, 
education, and medical expenses (Duflo & Udry, 2004; Hoddinott & 
Haddad, 1995; Malapit et al., 2015; Quisumbing, 2003)—investments 
which are generally considered to have positive implications for resilience. 

Conversely, women’s more limited ability to generate and control 
income has negative implications for resilience. A case study from Côte 
d'Ivoire illustrates how the gendered distribution of farming roles and 
expenditure obligations of men and women results in women having 
more limited income streams, which reduces the household’s ability to 
cover unexpected shocks, such as medical expenses or consumption needs 
during the lean season (Kiewisch, 2015). 


Access to Services: Extension, Information, and Financial Services 

Access to information and extension services can increase resilience 
capacity, especially for addressing climate shocks and stressors, where 
information is needed to make appropriate response choices. Resilience 
programs that provide information services should consider gender differ- 
ences in needs and preferences for information content (McOmber et al., 
2019; Tall et al., 2014), channel of delivery (Jost et al., 2016; Partey 
et al., 2018; Tall et al., 2014; Twyman et al., 2014), and the ability of 
all end-users to understand and use the information (Ragasa et al., 2017). 
Moreover, gender differences in access to information vary across contexts 
depending on women’s access to information and communication tech- 
nology (ICT), participation in groups, and social norms affecting who 
is targeted for information dissemination (Gumucio et al., 2020). As an 
example, according to GSMA (2020), South Asia still has an urban-rural 
gap in access to mobile internet of 30%, while the gender gap in mobile 
internet use remains largest at 51%, suggesting large challenges for rural 
women to access key information, including on selling and purchasing 
food. In other regions, women’s access is slowly improving. Kapinga and 
Montero (2017), for instance, note that the use of mobile technology 
was an effective tool to increase women entrepreneurs’ access to market 
information and enabled women to expand their business networks while 
maintaining their family responsibilities in a case study of Tanzania. While 
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most studies of ICT use have focused on accessing formal information 
services (like extension or market information), ICTs are also important 
for maintaining familial and social ties, which can be important sources 
of resilience, such as reducing the risk of violent conflict, motivating cash 
remittances from urban workers, or rural family sending food to urban 
members in times of crisis (Bernier & Meinzen-Dick, 2014; Endris et al., 
2017; Mukoya, 2020; Frankenberger et al., 2013). 

Building financial capital and having access to financial services, such as 
insurance, credit, and savings, are essential for people to manage risk and 
mitigate the negative impacts of shocks and stressors (Moore et al., 2019). 
However, studies suggest that women are more likely to be excluded from 
the formal financial sector, including having a bank account, due to patri- 
archal social norms, limited legal rights, lower financial literacy, the gender 
gap in education, the lack of access to information, and other factors 
(Fletschner & Kenney, 2014; Hasler & Lusardi, 2017; Morsy, 2020). 
Women’s lack of access to credit relative to men affects their access to 
food, especially during times of crisis. 


Time Burden and Resilience 

The gendered burden of unpaid work within households falls heavily on 
girls and women and limits their ability to generate income and build 
their resilience capacities like investing in human capital and accumulating 
assets (Kes & Swaminathan, 2006). In addition, women’s workloads can 
be further exacerbated by shocks and stressors as well as the responses 
to them. Climatic shocks, including droughts and floods, often decrease 
water available for domestic uses. In 2017, one in ten people lacked 
basic services? for domestic water, including the 144 million people who 
drank untreated surface water, mostly in sub-Saharan Africa (UNICEF & 
WHO, 2019). This reduces the learning opportunities of women and 
children, who are responsible for most water collection in rural areas and 
undermines their health and livelihood opportunities (Geere & Corto- 
bius, 2017). Women may be more reluctant to adopt some adaptation 
options because they entail too heavy a workload (Jost et al., 2016) and 
take time away from food preparation and other care practices (Komatsu 
et al., 2018). 


3 This is defined as an improved source within 30 minutes round trip collection time 
(UNICEF & WHO, 2019, p. 27). 
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Food Security and Nutritional Status 

Food security and nutritional status are not only affected by shocks and 
stressors like climate change, but also play a role in determining indi- 
viduals’ capacity to respond to disturbances. Better child nutrition builds 
human capital, given its association with future cognitive and educational 
performance and positive impact on productivity in adulthood (Victora 
et al., 2008). Adequate nutrition during pregnancy, infancy, and child- 
hood has also been shown to improve physical capabilities, which increase 
productivity of manual labor (Haas et al., 1995; Koletzko et al., 2019; 
Rivera et al., 1995; Victora et al., 2008). Based on Food Insecurity 
Experience Scale data collected during 2014 and 2018 for more than 
140 countries, women have a 27% higher chance than men of being 
severely food insecure and the gender gap in food insecurity is more 
prevalent among the poor, the less educated, and the suburban dwellers 
of large cities (FAO et al., 2020). Moreover, the gap in food insecu- 
rity increased during the COVID-19 pandemic, illustrating the unequal 
impact of the pandemic on men and women (FAO, IFAD, UNICEF, 
WEP, & WHO, 2022). At the same time, women are at a higher risk of 
being obese, which can affect health and ability to work. In 2016, 390 
million women and 281 million men were obese (NCD-RisC, 2017). 


The Decision-Making Space and Responses to Disturbances 


Within households and communities, men and women often have 
different preferences regarding how to use resources, what risks to take, 
and how to respond to specific shocks and stressors, which are often 
tied to the different roles men and women play in securing livelihoods 
(Bernier et al., 2015; Ravera et al., 2016). Because interests are not 
homogeneous within households, institutions, and communities, people 
must negotiate for their desired response when faced with a distur- 
bance. Although equitable decision-making can be classified as a trans- 
formative resilience capacity (Vaughan & Henly-Shepard, 2018), some 
degree of agency and decision-making power is needed to exercise any 
resilience capacity—whether absorptive, adaptive, or transformative—for 
any preferred response. Thus, women’s agency—including their intrinsic 
motivations, and their ability to make strategic life choices and carry out 
these decisions—is essential to ensure that their needs and preferences are 
reflected in the observed responses to shocks and stressors (Béné et al., 
2019). 
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Decision-Making in Household and Community Spaces 

Women tend to have less bargaining power and limited influence over 
important household decisions, including how their own income is spent 
(Ortiz-Ospina & Roser, 2018). Decisions, such as a woman’s choice to 
pursue an income-generating activity or wage employment or participate 
in a group or program activity, can be subject to their husband’s or other 
family members’ consent. In some farming systems, men control agricul- 
tural land and may choose whether to allocate land to women, and the 
quantity and quality of land that they will farm. Furthermore, even when 
women have access to credit or own assets, women’s credit acquisition 
may require male approval, and the sale of a woman’s own assets may not 
be her decision (Pradhan et al., 2019). 

Joint decision-making within households can help families better plan, 
prepare, and respond to shocks and stressors in a way that benefits the 
entire family, by accounting for different household members’ needs 
and drawing on women’s knowledge and abilities. Studies have found 
that women’s increased bargaining power is associated with increases in 
household expenditures on child health and education—human capital 
investments that are recognized to increase resilience in the long run 
(Quisumbing & Maluccio, 2003). In Somalia, Mercy Corps (2014) found 
that women’s involvement in household decision-making was strongly 
linked with household dietary diversity and a reduction in negative 
coping mechanisms. In Bangladesh, women’s role in production deci- 
sions increased the diversity of crops grown on the farm, away from rice 
to other more nutritious crops (De Pinto et al., 2020). Evidence suggests 
that such diversified cropping systems provide multiple benefits, including 
reducing climate risks to production and livelihoods and better envi- 
ronmental sustainability (Asfaw et al., 2019; Birthal & Hazrana, 2019; 
Makate et al., 2016). Nutrition-sensitive agricultural programs have found 
it important to not only train mothers of young children on healthy diets, 
but also include their husbands and mothers-in-law (Malapit et al., 2021). 

At the community level, local institutions play multiple roles in 
building resilience to climate shocks and stressors, including mobilizing, 
pooling, or regulating the use of shared resources, distributing bene- 
fits from interventions, using indigenous knowledge, and facilitating 
social learning (Agrawal, 2010; Béné, 2020a; Choudhury et al., 2021). 
When institutions that establish rules around the use and management 
of community resources and social protection programs—such as village 
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councils or water user committees—do not represent the needs and prior- 
ities of the most marginal, they can serve to reinforce intracommunity 
inequality and curtail the response options of the most vulnerable groups. 
Women are often excluded from decisions at the community level in local 
decision-making bodies, which may be the result of discriminatory norms 
about who can actively participate, lack of social capital, the inconve- 
nient timing and location of meetings, and exclusive membership criteria, 
such as a requirement that members of a water user association own land 
or be literate (Pandolfelli et al., 2007). Women’s greater involvement in 
community-based organizations could contribute to community resilience 
by tapping into their specific knowledge and ability to reach certain 
networks—for instance, in determining where to situate a well, identifying 
vulnerable households, or sharing information with other women (Deme- 
triades & Esplen, 2010). In particular, collective action through women’s 
self-help groups builds social capital and provides important resources, 
such as group savings or shared labor, that increase community resilience 
(Cabot Venton et al., 2021). In addition, evidence suggests that participa- 
tion in self-help groups builds individual women’s resilience capacities by 
improving psychosocial outcomes, increasing social capital, and providing 
economic opportunities (ibid.). 


Gendered Preferences for Response Choices and the Implications 

for Food Security 

Men’s and women’s preferences for alternative response choices may 
vary across different food environments and different livelihood activi- 
ties, including along food value chains. The food environment determines 
which response strategies may be most effective at addressing the most 
pressing food security and nutritional challenges (Downs et al., 2020; 
Herforth & Ahmed, 2015; HLPE, 2017; Turner et al., 2018). Poor 
men’s and women’s preferences for cash transfers versus vouchers or 
in-kind food assistance depend on the degree of control women have 
over household resources and their role in the household, as well as 
whether markets and public distribution systems work effectively, which 
often varies between rural and urban areas (Alderman et al., 2017). 
Household and community garden programs promoting production of 
fruits, vegetables, livestock, and fish may be important where such 
micronutrient-rich foods are not widely available or affordable. Strength- 
ening value chains, particularly for nutrient-rich foods, is increasingly 
recognized as a way to leverage agriculture to improve nutrition (Ruel 
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et al., 2013). However, value chains need to be considered more broadly 
beyond farm-level production and include the way foods are produced, 
processed, distributed, and marketed; how shocks and stressors, like 
climate change, may affect these activities; and what response options 
are needed to minimize any negative effects on food security, nutritional 
status, and the environment (Fanzo et al., 2018). These interventions 
may include increased access to improved, stress-tolerant crop and live- 
stock varieties, improved agronomic and livestock feeding practices at the 
production stage, and better food storage and processing practices that 
ensure food safety, preservation of nutritional content and reduced food 
waste during later value chain stages (ibid.). 

Women have important roles to play throughout food systems—both 
along food value chains and as consumers making food purchases—and 
are, thus, well-positioned to adopt practices that improve food security 
and nutrition outcomes. In Bangladesh, women were more likely to adopt 
practices like improved livestock feeding practices and grain storage, given 
that these are livelihood activities for which they are responsible (Bryan 
et al., 2021). A recent study of four value chains in the Philippines showed 
that small-scale retail entailed a large time burden with little payoff for 
women processors and traders in the abaca, coconut, and seaweed value 
chains (Malapit et al., 2020). Grace et al. (2015) analyzed gender roles 
and food safety in 20 livestock and fish value chains in Africa and Asia 
and observed a clear gender division of labor in the individual stages of 
the value chain—men were more likely than women to work in produc- 
tion and slaughtering activities, while women were more likely to work in 
processing and retail activities. In West Africa, women were responsible 
for smoking or drying fish and producing traditional dairy products while 
both women and men were involved in the processing of offal in Nigeria 
and South Africa and the making of biltong (a form of dried, cured meat) 
in South Africa (ibid.). 

Post-harvest management practices are critical for household food 
security and resilience-building. They affect the nutrient content, food 
availability (as a result of food loss) and stability, and food safety 
outcomes. Men’s and women’s roles in post-harvest management are 
usually determined by context-specific cultural norms, which may change 
over time in response to technological and demographic changes. An 
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example is aflatoxin? risk, which is increasing with climate change 


(Thomas et al., 2019), with detrimental effects on health (Kensler et al., 
2011) and child growth (Khlangwiset et al., 2011; PACA, 2014). Women 
have key roles to play in minimizing contamination during the post- 
harvest period through improved drying and storage practices. Moreover, 
women are also key decision-makers on foods that are prepared for home 
consumption and in that role can guide diversification of diets away from 
aflatoxin-contaminated foods toward more fruits, vegetables, legumes, 
and animal-source foods, if they receive information on aflatoxin risks 
(Brown, 2018). The above case studies demonstrate that women have 
important contributions to make along food value chains to secure the 
supply of healthy, nutritious foods and as food consumers to provide 
healthy diets for their families. 

Women also play important roles in maintaining household food secu- 
rity and increasing resilience in urban food environments. The diversity 
of cultural values and gender norms often found in cities can enable 
greater flexibility in gender roles, responsibilities, and behavior, including 
greater income-earning and schooling opportunities and increased access 
to services (Hovorka et al., 2009). Women are often heavily involved in 
urban agriculture activities, which is increasingly important given ongoing 
trends toward urbanization and climate change that can cause income 
losses, supply chain disruptions, and food insecurity (Hovorka et al., 
2009; Olivier & Heinecken, 2017). Women also dominate processing 
activities in peri-urban and urban areas and benefit from having greater 
access to a wider range of marketing channels (Buechler, 2009). 

Women also comprise a larger share of food vendors in urban areas, 
playing an important function in the food system by distributing foods 
more widely throughout urban areas, including to poor consumers 
(Giroux et al., 2020). A case study from India found that even though 
women street vendors were less likely to be the managers or decision- 
makers in street vendor enterprises, those who led street vendor enter- 
prises expressed a greater desire to invest in expanding their enterprise 
than their male counterparts, highlighting the entrepreneurial nature of 


4 aflatoxins are toxins produced by the mold Aspergillus flavus that contaminate certain 
crops, like maize and groundnuts, in the field, especially under drought conditions, and 
can continue to grow during post-harvest if crops are not properly processed and stored. 
When consumed, aflatoxins can cause illness, namely liver damage and liver cancer, in 
humans and animals. 
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women in this context (Patel et al., 2014). In Vietnam, women rely on 
social relations to operate in the informal food system and these relations 
provide an important source of resilience, enabling women to cope more 
easily with and overcome economic shocks than men, who rely more 
on market interactions (Kawarazuka et al., 2018). On the other hand, 
women remain more vulnerable than men to policy efforts to formalize 
and regulate the informal food system (Kawarazuka et al., 2018). 


Pathways from Response Choices and Interventions to Differential 
Well-Being Outcomes 


Applying a gender lens to research on resilience highlights the importance 
of considering gender differentials in well-being outcomes and the path- 
ways contributing to these differentials. Responses to shocks and stressors 
can have differential impacts on men’s and women’s well-being outcomes, 
especially when the decision-making context is characterized by large 
power differentials or exclusion and lack of representation. The resilience 
lens highlights the dynamic nature of these well-being outcomes as men 
and women face shocks and stressors over time. Well-being outcomes 
measured at aggregated levels (e.g., households or communities) or in the 
short term may obscure the different ways in which responses to shocks 
and stressors affect individuals’ well-being outcomes over time. 


Impact Pathways 

There are several pathways through which responses to disturbances 
can have differential effects on well-being outcomes, including changes 
in food production, income allocation, consumption patterns, asset 
dynamics, labor allocation, and human capital investments (Theis et al., 
2019). To illustrate how one of these pathways can lead to gender- 
differentiated outcomes, consider how shocks and stressors induce distress 
sales of assets. Whose assets are sold has implications for differential 
well-being outcomes. Women’s personal assets, such as small livestock or 
jewelry, may be sold for household liquidity, which can reduce women’s 
intrahousehold bargaining power and economic independence and widen 
the gender asset gap (Pradhan et al., 2019; Quisumbing et al., 2017). 
Gendered asset dynamics also depend on the type of shock (e.g., covariate 
or idiosyncratic) and whose livelihood activities are affected (Rakib & 
Matz, 2016). 
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Another key pathway relates to changes in agricultural production prac- 
tices, adoption of new technologies, and labor allocation. Many agricul- 
tural technologies and practices that can assist in building resilience also 
redistribute family labor and control over income with different implica- 
tions for men’s and women’s time burden. For example, while conser- 
vation agriculture is often touted as an important climate-smart practice, 
several studies have demonstrated that it increases women’s labor burden 
(Beuchelt & Badstue, 2013; Nelson & Stathers, 2009). Similarly, in 
Tanzania, Lee et al. (2021) found that heat stress caused families to shift 
labor allocation in ways that increased disparities in men’s and women’s 
agricultural labor burden in dual-headed households and significantly 
increased the labor burden of female household heads. 

The ways in which these pathways play out depend on the context, 
including the local food environment. The potential for livelihood diver- 
sification as a pathway to improve well-being and resilience varies in rural 
and urban food environments, as well as for men and women in both 
contexts. In rural areas of many low-income countries, livelihoods revolve 
around agricultural production and related activities and there are fewer 
economic opportunities that would enable livelihood diversification to 
spread risk and increase resilience (Mulwa & Visser, 2020). Even fewer 
opportunities exist for women, especially in rural contexts where their 
involvement in production decisions, access to productive resources, and 
mobility is limited (Jost et al., 2016; Perez et al., 2015). Some oppor- 
tunities like seasonal migration for employment are available mainly to 
men but have both positive and negative implications for the women who 
remain behind, such as an increase in work burden on the negative side 
and greater control over decision-making on the positive side (Djoudi & 
Brockhaus, 2016; Erman et al., 2021; Mueller et al., 2014). 

There is some evidence that men and women navigate a different set 
of challenges in the urban food environment to maintain food security in 
the face of multiple shocks. While urban areas may offer greater employ- 
ment opportunities, especially in non-agricultural sectors, not everyone in 
urban areas may benefit from these opportunities (Pingali et al., 2019). 
A case study from Kenya shows that women living in urban slums with 
limited livelihood options and very little access to basic infrastructure and 
services (like water and health facilities) have much lower resilience capac- 
ities and tend to adopt coping strategies that meet short-term survival 
needs but compromise long-term well-being, like withdrawing children 
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from school, engaging in transactional sex, and resorting to crime (Beyer 
et al., 2016). 


Well-Being Outcomes, Trade-Offs, and Feedback Loops 

Every response option carries some degree of trade-off among people 
and across outcomes and spatial and temporal scales. That is, responses 
to disturbances may improve economic outcomes for people in the short 
term at the expense of long-term well-being, others, or the environ- 
ment. For example, taking girls out of school may save cash for the 
household’s immediate subsistence needs but can hamper girls’ long-term 
human capital development and lead to a widening gender gap in educa- 
tional and economic outcomes (Duryea et al., 2007). Coping responses 
to address income losses related to the COVID-19 pandemic, such 
as reducing consumption or selling productive assets, further illustrate 
the temporal trade-off between meeting short-term health and survival 
needs, and long-term health and well-being (Béné, 2020b). In partic- 
ular, reducing consumption in the short term can have long term, even 
intergenerational, implications—short maternal stature (a consequence of 
poor nutrition in childhood) is associated with low birth weight and child 
stunting, which in turn has implications for adolescent nutritional status, 
thus perpetuating the cycle of undernutrition (Martorell & Zongrone, 
2012). 

The degree of trade-offs that the most vulnerable people are compelled 
to accept depends on their resilience capacities. Resource poor house- 
holds may lower expectations and aspirations for what they can achieve in 
acceptance of their deprivation (Béné et al., 2014). Coulthard (2012) 
emphasizes the difference between agency and necessity in describing 
fishers’ selection of inadequate coping strategies to address increased 
livelihood vulnerability and the well-being trade-offs they are forced to 
accept as a result, including women having to take on additional liveli- 
hood activities like seaweed farming to supplement declining income from 
fishing. 

There are also important trade-offs between livelihood and environ- 
mental sustainability. Jarvis et al. (2011) emphasize that risk management 
strategies are not always adaptive over the long term and may pose 
environmental costs. For instance, expanding agricultural lands, overap- 
plication of fertilizer, and agricultural intensification to address yield and 
income declines can have detrimental environmental impacts, such as 
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declining soil fertility, increased greenhouse gas emissions, and deterio- 
ration of water quality (Smith et al., 2016). 

Potential synergies also exist between well-being outcomes. House- 
holds with both male and female economic activity can spread risk across 
different livelihood activities and reduce exposure to idiosyncratic risks 
(Eriksen et al., 2005). Several climate-smart practices and technologies 
that decrease drudgery and women’s time burden are also associated with 
higher productivity, incomes, and in some cases positive environmental 
outcomes (Khatri-Chhetri et al., 2020). 


GENDER-RESPONSIVE POLICIES 
AND PROGRAMS FOR GREATER RESILIENCE 


This chapter has focused on the resilience capacities, preferences, 
and responses of individuals and households. However, other factors, 
including policies, interventions, investments, infrastructure, and institu- 
tions, also have a role to play in creating an enabling environment for 
resilience and in reducing gender inequalities in food systems. Conversely, 
the lack of gender sensitivity of policies, investments (e.g., infrastructure), 
and interventions, can reinforce gender inequalities and miss opportu- 
nities for increasing resilience. Targeted actions are needed to reduce 
inequalities and support the most vulnerable members of society given 
their limited capacity to respond to disturbances, shocks, and stressors 
like climate change (Huyer & Partey, 2020). 

While policies increasingly integrate gender, some important gaps 
remain. A policy review of climate change policies across countries in 
Latin America found a lack of gender inclusion in climate change planning 
despite a relatively higher level of gender integration in the agriculture 
and food security sector (Gumucio & Rueda, 2015). The absence of 
gender sensitivity in climate change policies and interventions may be 
attributed to a lack of capacity on gender within institutions (Bryan et al., 
2018). Even when gender analyses are conducted at the start of a project, 
ensuring gender equality in outcomes requires integrating gender into the 
design, planning, and monitoring of the intervention. A case study from 
Senegal demonstrates that this is not always the case—despite assessing 
gendered roles and contributions to urban agricultural production, a 
project was designed around male-dominated activities in production 
rather than women’s roles in transport, processing, and marketing of the 
products (Gaye & Ndong Touré, 2009). 
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While many limitations remain, more resources are being directed 
toward ensuring economic inclusion, in ways that have positive implica- 
tions for resilience. A global assessment of economic inclusion program- 
ming—including social safety nets, livelihoods and jobs programs, and 
financial inclusion programs—found that women’s economic empower- 
ment is a key feature of nearly 90% of programs surveyed having a 
gender focus (Andrews et al., 2021). A review of the impact of these 
programs found that they strengthened women’s economic opportuni- 
ties and income, increased asset ownership, and led to subtle shifts in 
gender norms, such as increased mobility (ibid.). While social protection 
programs alone have shown limited impacts on agricultural produc- 
tion or nutrition, bundling cash or in-kind transfers with high-quality 
complementary programming, such as agricultural extension or nutrition 
behavioral change communications does show significant improvements 
in agriculture and nutrition outcomes (PIM, 2021). 

In addition to social protection, there are other promising interven- 
tions to increase women’s empowerment and resilience capacities. Tabaj 
and Spangler (2017) point to a set of potential activities to increase the 
gender-responsiveness of resilience programs including building women’s 
social capital and collective action and increasing women’s access to and 
control over productive resources and essential services. Interventions 
designed to promote greater joint decision-making within the household 
around labor allocation, production, budgeting, and resource manage- 
ment can contribute to both women’s empowerment and resilience goals 
(Farnworth et al., 2018; Mercy Corps, 2018). An intervention in Niger 
aimed to increase women’s involvement in decision-making through facil- 
itated household dialogues on issues like gendered division of labor 
(Mercy Corps, 2018). Qualitative research conducted following the inter- 
vention found that it increased women’s participation in decisions about 
food purchases, women’s mobility, access to information, and financial 
services and reduced labor burden for women (ibid.). 

Similarly, interventions that seek to build women’s assets and reduce 
gendered resource gaps are also an effective approach to build resilience 
(Theis et al., 2019). An assessment of eight agricultural development 
projects that aimed to increase asset levels in Africa and South Asia 
found that all projects were successful at building assets and that projects 
that distributed assets directly to women were able to increase women’s 
control over assets (Johnson et al., 2016). These projects provided 
other benefits in terms of increasing women’s role in decision-making 
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and household income and food security (ibid.). Natural resources like 
land and water are also essential assets to which women often lack 
access. Reviews on women’s land rights (Meinzen-Dick et al., 2019) and 
decision-making on irrigation through participation in water user associa- 
tions (Meinzen-Dick & Zwarteveen, 1998) suggest that not only women 
but households and the communities would benefit from closing resource 
access gaps. 

Furthermore, programs that facilitate and support women’s groups can 
strengthen an important source of resilience for women, as these groups 
provide a variety of benefits like shared savings and loans, shared labor, 
and collective agency (Cabot Venton et al., 2021). Women members of 
self-help groups in India were more politically engaged, more aware of 
public entitlements, and more likely to benefit from public entitlement 
schemes than non-members (Kumar et al., 2019). This suggests that 
women’s groups can help women access resources and services when faced 
with shocks and stressors. 

Other types of interventions may be adapted to increase women’s 
empowerment and resilience. Certification processes, for example, have 
been widely used for agroforestry crops, such as cocoa and coffee, with a 
general focus on environmental objectives, such as shade-grown coffee. 
Social objectives typically include child-labor free coffee but could be 
expanded to reduce gendered gaps in well-being outcomes from culti- 
vating these crops. Women-only coffee cooperatives like Café Femenino in 
Peru and Las Hermanas in Honduras are successfully empowering women 
and supplying large coffee retailers interested in fulfilling the pro-social 
objectives demanded by their customers (Rubin & Manfre, 2014). 

The impacts of women’s empowerment programs are highly context- 
specific: impacts are more muted in contexts where social norms are 
more restrictive of women (Kabeer et al., 2012) and, in some cases, 
programs can have negative unintended consequences, such as an increase 
in domestic violence (Buller et al., 2018; Holmes & Jones, 2013). 
Programs should be designed in ways that address areas of women’s 
disempowerment in a given context, boost program effectiveness, and 
minimize unintentional consequences, such as exacerbated time poverty, 
reinforced traditional gender roles, and gender-based violence (Andrews 
et al., 2021). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Structural inequalities in society influence the resilience capacities of men 
and women. These include inequalities in men’s and women’s partici- 
pation in formal and informal governance institutions at multiple scales 
and access to critical services like information, extension, and financial 
services. Encouragingly, the global community increasingly recognizes the 
importance of tackling structural inequalities to end poverty and hunger 
and achieve inclusive and sustainable food systems (Freistein & Mahlert, 
2016). While women’s empowerment is not synonymous with increasing 
resilience, and there is little evidence (to date) of the direct linkages, the 
literature summarized here suggests that many synergies exist: women’s 
empowerment can increase resilience of women themselves, as well as 
their households and communities; and well-designed resilience inter- 
ventions, such as social protection programs, can also increase women’s 
empowerment. Similarly, improving women’s access to sustainable healthy 
diets can improve individual, household and community well-being indi- 
cators and improve overall resilience to future risks. 

As investments and interventions to increase resilience of vulnerable 
populations to shocks and stressors intensify, it is important to identify 
and address capacity gaps of different groups within a target popula- 
tion. Identifying differing resilience capacities is critical to determine how 
programs and policies can strengthen or diversify the resilience capac- 
ities of all groups. In addition, understanding existing constraints to 
building and exercising capacities is important so that policymakers and 
practitioners can ensure that programs and services are accessible to and 
relevant for all groups. 

Building capacity among institutions operating at larger scales to inte- 
grate thinking about gender into resilience policies and programs is also 
essential so that these policies and programs meet the needs of the 
most vulnerable groups. More effort is also needed to measure changes 
in women’s empowerment to track gender-differentiated outcomes of 
resilience interventions and to build evidence on the extent to which 
women’s empowerment and resilience are mutually reinforcing. 
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CHAPTER 9 


COVID-19, Household Resilience, 
and Rural Food Systems: Evidence 
from Southern and Eastern Africa 


Joanna Upton, Elizabeth Tennant, Kathryn J. Fiorella, 
and Christopher B. Barrett 


INTRODUCTION 


Few people living today have experienced anything like the COVID-19 
pandemic. Mass global transmission of a highly infectious disease has 
caused many millions of confirmed deaths as of the time of writing and 
is still rising rapidly (Dong et al., 2020). This toll far exceeds that of 
other recent international viral outbreaks, such as severe acute respiratory 
syndrome (SARS) in 2003, Middle East respiratory syndrome (MERS) in 
2013, and Ebola in 2014. Yet, the story of the food security impacts of the 
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COVID-19 pandemic in rural areas of LMICs—on which we focus—is 
strikingly familiar. 

Response to the COVID-19 pandemic, and to the stresses caused 
by the growing frequency and severity of other adverse shocks—due to 
conflicts, macroeconomic disruptions, natural disasters, pandemics, etc. 
and combinations of them—has become a defining feature of contempo- 
rary development and humanitarian policy. When facing a multi-stressor, 
multi-shock environment (Béné et al., 2016), what can governments, 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs), donors, private firms, commu- 
nities, households, and individuals do—independently and collectively— 
to reduce exposure to and damage from catastrophic shocks and to accel- 
erate recovery after shocks occur? This general line of inquiry increasingly 
falls under the amorphous label of “resilience”, often qualified as “devel- 
opment resilience” (Barrett & Constas, 2014; Barrett, Ghezzi-Kopel, 
et al., 2021). 

Parallel to the rise of resilience as an organizing theme of much devel- 
opment and humanitarian discourse, the food security community has 
increasingly embraced systems-based understandings of the complex web 
of relations that influence individual nutritional and food security status. 
The history of this trajectory is covered in detail within this volume, 
explicating the origins of food systems approaches (Fanzo, Chapter 2 in 
this volume) and the nexus of food security, food systems, and resilience 
(Constas, Chapter 5), among other key dimensions. From pre-production 
phenomena like climate change and soil nutrient depletion (Gashu et al., 
2021; Vermeulen et al., 2012; Willett et al., 2019), to post-harvest value 
chain intermediary behaviors (Barrett, Benton, et al., 2021; Gómez et al., 
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2013), and everything in between, a complex web of actors and actions 
mediate food security outcomes. 

In this chapter, we emphasize four central ideas of the food systems’ 
framing of food security issues. First, interconnected ecosystems, insti- 
tutions, and markets create multiple entry points for both shocks and 
interventions. Second, multiple iterations of endogenous responses by the 
many actors throughout the system have feedbacks locally and further 
away. Third, the feedback between individual and household behaviors 
at the most micro-level, meso-level collective and market behaviors, and 
macro-level policy responses underscores the need for multi-scalar anal- 
ysis. Fourth, and integrating the prior points, shocks often have indirect 
impacts that far exceed their direct impacts in the aggregate, precisely 
because of the multiple mechanisms that link individuals to features of 
the social-ecological systems and the endogenous, multi-scalar behavioral 
responses by many people and organizations. 

Those four ideas have proved highly salient during the COVID- 
19 pandemic, which has underscored the deep interconnectedness of 
communities around the globe. Such “telecoupling”—meaning the ties 
between distant communities’ socioeconomic and environmental inter- 
actions (Hull & Liu, 2018; Liu et al., 2007)—has become apparent 
as policies in one nation have acutely impacted other places (e.g., far- 
reaching economic and epidemiological consequences of the Wuhan 
lockdown). The pandemic has also illuminated the vast response capacity 
a major shock can elicit from governments, NGOs, multilateral agencies, 
firms, and private individuals. The Coronavirus Government Response 
Tracker, a tool managed and regularly updated by Oxford researchers, 
reported almost 67,000 distinct policy responses by 183 different govern- 
ments over the course of 2020 (Hale et al., 2021). These range from 
border or school closures, stay-at-home orders, and other policies such 
as mask mandates or capacity limits intended to slow the spread of the 
disease, to public health interventions, to new social protection measures 
intended to support those who lost jobs or businesses. Indeed, a separate 
study identified that at least 3,333 different social protection measures 
were planned or implemented in 222 countries or territories as of mid- 
May 2021, most of them since January 1, 2021, as the depth and duration 
of the pandemic’s impact necessitated additional response (Gentilini et al., 
2021). Social protection coverage has been lowest and most variable 
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in those countries with the highest poverty rates, however, and espe- 
cially in harder-to-reach rural areas, like the sites we studied in Malawi, 
Madagascar, and Kenya. 

Despite social protection measures, food security generally deteriorated 
globally during the pandemic, albeit with significant variation over time 
and across and within countries (FAO et al., 2021). Clean longitudinal 
comparisons are nonetheless difficult because among the few panel studies 
that track the same measures pre- and post-pandemic among the same 
households, virtually all had to switch survey methods, from in-person to 
telephone or online elicitation, and often to shorter survey instruments as 
a result, rarely with more than one observation after the pandemicbegan 
(Adjognon et al., 2021; Ahmed et al., 2021; Amare et al., 2021; Egger 
et al., 2021).! In the limited cases where large-scale, high-frequency data 
are consistently available, there is evidence of considerable fluctuations in 
the prevalence of food security over the course of the pandemic. In the 
US, for example, the share of adults who reported that their household 
sometimes or often did not have enough food to eat peaked at about 12% 
in July 2020, subsided sharply as the daily infection and hospitalization 
rates ebbed, and then returned to that peak again from late December 
through January 2021 as infection rates hit their highest levels to date.” 

In this chapter, we harness unusual, high-frequency household panel 
survey data from rural areas in three countries—Malawi, Madagascar, and 
Kenya—that afford an in-depth look into the resilience of household food 
security status over the course of the pandemic, and the mechanisms 
seemingly most strongly associated with those patterns. We emphasize 
the descriptive nature of the evidence we present. We do not assess the 
causal impacts of the pandemic—which are easily confounded by season- 
ality and other shocks, such as drought in southern Madagascar, a bumper 
maize harvest in southern Malawi (Upton et al., 2021), and flooding 
in Kenya—much less of various policy responses to the covariate shock. 
We show how a seemingly unique, catastrophic shock like the COVID- 
19 pandemic has played out in distressingly familiar ways that reinforce 


l Aggarwal et al. (2021) is an important exception. They analyze household phone 
survey data collected from purposively selected locations in Liberia and Malawi starting 
before COVID-19 began and continuing well into the pandemic period. 


2 US Census Bureau Household Pulse survey data available for April 23, 2020- 
March 29, 2021, at https://www.census.gov/programs-surveys/household-pulse-survey/ 
data.html. 
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the need to improve our understanding of resilience to a wide variety of 
shocks that rural populations routinely (and increasingly) suffer. 

We begin by laying out a conceptual framework for analogous shocks 
and the ways in which COVID-19 has played out through familiar and 
inter-locking mechanisms. We then provide background on our contexts, 
data, and COVID-19-related policies in these study areas. The subsequent 
section lays out the results, first observing food security outcomes and 
then illustrating the impact mechanisms as put forward in the framework. 
We conclude with a brief discussion and conclusion. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Resilience represents the capacity to “persist in the face of change, 
to continue to develop in ever changing environments” (Folke, 2016, 
p. 45) or, applied more specifically to the international development 
context, as the “capacity that ensures stressors and shocks do not have 
long-lasting adverse development consequences” (Constas et al., 2014, 
p. 6). The COVID-19 pandemic was an indisputably major shock piled 
on top of a host of other stressors faced by rural communities in low- or 
middle-income countries (LMICs). Yet the emerging empirical literature 
on the pandemic’s impacts suggest that in these settings the pandemic has 
perhaps impacted food security—and other well-being indicators—more 
through familiar, systemic pathways, for example by negatively impacting 
physical and financial access to food (see Béné et al., 2021 for a review), 
than by directly impacting households’ health or causing excess mortality 
within communities. We therefore look to resilience theory as well as the 
antecedent literature on rural development and resilience to other large, 
covariate shocks to develop a conceptual framework for understanding 
resilience in the context of the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Following Barrett and Constas (2014), we view resilience as the suffi- 
cient probability of attaining and maintaining an acceptable level of 
well-being, here reflected in food security measured using several different 
indicators. Importantly, this implies that households that achieve stability 
but remain below a normative threshold are not considered resilient; a 
chronically hungry household is not resilient even if hunger levels are 
steady in the face of shocks. This outcome is enabled by diverse features of 
households and communities often termed “resilience capacities” (Ansah 
et al., 2019; Barrett, Ghezzi-Kopel, et al., 2021). As per Barrett and 
Constas (2014, p. 14625), the concept of resilience adds value primarily 
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in that “it compels a coherent, multi-disciplinary, and rigorous explana- 
tion of the interrelated dynamics of risk exposure, multi-scalar human 
standards of living, and broader ecological processes”. In developing our 
framework and empirical analysis, we conceptualize resilience specifically 
in terms of food security. Food security is a critical and universal aspect of 
well-being, and the four widely recognized axioms of food security—the 
availability, access, utilization of food, and its stability over time—share 
key properties with definitions of resilience (FAO, 1996; Upton et al., 
2016). 

Empirical studies of development resilience frequently focus on a 
specific shock or class of shocks (Barrett, Ghezzi-Kopel, et al., 2021). The 
most common shocks studied have been natural hazards, such as meteoro- 
logical (extreme weather events) or climatological (droughts) phenomena 
(Barrett, Ghezzi-Kopel, et al., 2021). The next most common are 
economic shocks, such as global financial crises, and sociopolitical shocks, 
such as conflict. Studying resilience in reference to a specific class of shock 
has benefits for answering certain types of research questions, for example 
to inform policies designed to mitigate the direct effects of a particular 
type of shock to which a place or population is predisposed (Manyena, 
2006). This can help us to understand the unique and (sometimes) severe 
direct effects of certain types of shocks that may emerge, for example 
when lives are lost and communities razed during a tropical cyclone, when 
civilians are killed or forced to flee civil conflict, or the morbidity and 
mortality from HIV/AIDS, Ebola, or COVID-19. 

Our framework instead highlights meso-level mechanisms—e.g., local 
institutions and local and regional markets—that shape the impact of 
macro-scale, covariate shocks on households. Framing around a specific 
event or class of shocks can be limiting if households and communities 
are often most affected by meso-level, systemic mechanisms, at least some 
of which can be linked to any number of causes. We focus instead on the 
common intermediary pathways with relevance across multiple classes of 
large covariate shocks—including new and emerging threats, such as the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 

While in principle the pandemic is a shock to human health and health 
systems, beginning in March/April 2020 and for nearly all of the subse- 
quent two years, we do not observe detectible increases in morbidity 
attributable to COVID-19 in the communities we study. The main shocks 
arose rather from the economic impacts of global, national, and local 
policy responses. This is consistent with emerging empirical literature on 
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food security in the COVID-19 pandemic in many LMICs (see Béné 
et al., 2021). The predominant mechanisms that have proved salient in 
the COVID-19 pandemic context in our settings are mobility restrictions, 
livelihood disruptions, and price shocks. 

Figure 9.1° lays out the basic conceptual model we employ. At the 
top (in capital letters), one finds a range of major, covariate shocks. Some 
may be distal to a rural community—like global financial shocks or an 
epidemic/pandemic experienced mainly in distant cities and countries— 
while others may be more proximate, like conflict or natural hazards. A 
defining feature of a covariate shock is that exposure is correlated across 
many households. The scale of these shocks commonly induces policy 
responses at local, national, regional, or even global level(s). Combined 
with the initial covariate shock itself, induced policy responses impact a 
range of individual and collective behavioral responses. These manifest 
in the meso-level mechanisms that govern livelihoods, food production, 
distribution (including markets), and consumption, and the provision of 
public services, including health care (indicated in red, with the domi- 
nant categories of mechanisms in boxes aligned with the shock(s) with 
which it is most commonly associated; and arrows below indicating where 
there are posited causal relationships). Together, those meso-level mecha- 
nisms impact the four pillars of food security (in blue): availability, access, 
utilization, and stability, resulting in observable changes in food security 
indicators. A pandemic like COVID-19 is simply a special case that has 
a more direct, visible effect on health but quickly propagates through 
other meso-level mechanisms, including employment, mobility, and price 
effects. 

In what follows, we trace out the impacts of the COVID-19 pandemic 
in the three different low-income rural settings we study. We ask 
the question, what does pre-COVID-19 evidence under each of these 
shocks/stressors suggest about the resilience of households and food 
systems to the pandemic? We outline likely direct and indirect impact 
pathways in each area and glean insights by examining these using our 
data and current evidence in the broader literature. 


3 All figures sourced from authors. With the exception of Fig. 9.2 (as cited), data used 
are those described in the Contexts section. 
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Fig. 9.2 COVID-19 control measures’ stringency varied over time in Malawi, 
Madagascar and Kenya—original figured designed from Oxford COVID-19 
Government Response Tracker data (Johns Hopkins University, 2021; Hale et al., 
2021) 


CONTEXTS AND THE COVID-19 PANDEMIC 
IN RuRAL MALAWI, MADAGASCAR, AND KENYA 


We tap high-frequency survey and market monitoring data from three 
distinct study areas in Malawi, Madagascar, and Kenya (Table 9.1) to 
illustrate the application of our conceptual framework. These data include 
five food security indicators (Table 9.2). Within each country, COVID- 
19 policy measures varied considerably over space and time (Fig. 9.2). 
In this section, we provide brief background on the context within each 
country, including an overview of dynamics of COVID-19 and related 
control measures, and on the data collection platforms on which we draw. 


Malawi 


Rural Malawi is emblematic of the challenges inherent in building 
resilience. It includes diverse and dynamic socio-ecological systems and 
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Table 9.1 Data collection start dates, locations, and sample sizes 


Start date Region District Households sampled 
Malawi September Southern Blantyre Rural 750 

2017 Chikwawa 750 

Nsanje 750 

Madagascar July Androy Tsihombe 364 

2018 Beloha 237 
Kenya March Western Homa Bay and Kisumu 90 

2020 Counties 


Source Authors 


Table 9.2 Food security indicators collected, by location 


Indicator Description Citation Collected monthly 
in... 

Household Sum across 11 food Swindale and Bilinsky Madagascar, 
Dietary Diversity groups (unweighted, (2006), Kenya 
Score (HDDS) 24-hour recall) USAID/FANTA 
Food Sum of 8 food Weismann et al. Madagascar 
Consumption groups, weighted for (2009), WFP/VAM 
Score (FCS) quality and frequency 

(7 day recall) 
Household Weighted sum of Ballard et al. (2011), Malawi, 
Hunger Scale three extreme USAID/FANTA—III Madagascar 
(HHS) strategies, over last 


month (no food at 
all available in 
household, going to 
sleep without eating, 
and going a full day 
and night without 


eating) 
Reduced Coping Weighted sum of 5 Maxwell et al. (2008), Malawi, 
Strategies Index less severe strategies, USAID Madagascar 
(rCSI) over the last week 


(loan, reduction, 

less-preferred foods 

a 
Household Food Summed score or Coates et al. (2007) Kenya 
Insecurity Access weighted 
Scale (HFIAS) categorization of 

food insecurity 

severity 
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is characterized by multiple shocks and stressors that trap households in 
food insecurity and poverty. The predominant livelihood in the study 
area is rainfed agriculture. Roughly, 75% of households own land for 
agriculture, with home-grown crops, especially maize, accounting for the 
primary income source for 40%, and agricultural labor for another 40%. 
Rates of food insecurity in Malawi are typically high, often as high as 70%, 
including “moderate” food insecurity, with nearly half of these severely 
food insecure (Fisher & Lewin, 2013; IPC, 2021). The high-frequency 
measures we analyze reveal that food insecurity is dynamic, with respect to 
both averages and who is food insecure. In the three southern districts, we 
have studied over the past three years, 64% of households changed their 
monthly food security status over time, with 56% classified as “crisis” or 
worse in over half of all periods. 

In response to the increasing severity of weather-related shocks threat- 
ening food security, Catholic Relief Services (CRS) partnered with 
Cornell University to develop the Measurement Indicators for Resilience 
Analysis (MIRA) platform, a system for high-frequency monitoring to 
understand resilience following a recommended sentinel site survey design 
(Headey & Barrett, 2015).* MIRA’s use of decentralized enumerators 
and a Computer-Assisted Personal Interviews (CAPI) platform allowed 
data collection to continue uninterrupted throughout the pandemic lock- 
down. See sample information in Table 9.1, and food security indicators 
collected in Table 9.2. 


Madagascar 


The Great South of Madagascar is relatively unique within the island’s 
patchwork of ecological systems in its susceptibility to damaging dry 
spells, drought, and water scarcity, and suffers high chronic food insecu- 
rity. The region is often rated highest risk by monitoring reports, with the 
highest rates in the country of households suffering crisis levels and worse 


4 See sample information in Table 9.1, and food security indicators collected in Table 
9.2. Upton and Knippenberg (2019) for a description of MIRA, and work on MIRA data 
to date include new insights into resilience measurement (Knippenberg et al., 2019), early 
warning (Knippenberg et al., 2020), and identification of the impacts of the Covid-19 
pandemic and policy response (Upton et al., 2021). 
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(Government of Madagascar and IPC, 2020). In our study sample, 
nearly 100% of households changed monthly food security status over 
time, with 64% classified as “crisis” or worse in over half of all periods. 
As in Malawi, the predominant livelihood is rainfed agriculture; 95% of 
households in the study area report owning land, and 78% report crop 
agriculture as a primary livelihood. Given the coastal geography, relatively 
more rely also on livestock and fishing (13%), though fishing employs 
rudimentary technologies in open ocean, so presents its own challenges 
(ibid.). 

Following initial success with the MIRA approach in Malawi, CRS and 
Cornell rolled out a data collection platform in southern Madagascar very 
similar to that in Malawi, starting in July 2018. The sample is described in 
Table 9.1, and food security indicators (an expansion on those collected 
in Malawi) in Table 9.2.° 


Kenya 


Lake Victoria fisheries have undergone nearly a century of ecological 
and social change following the introduction of non-native Nile perch 
(Pringle, 2005), rapid commercialization of an export fishery (Abila et al., 
2003), and high incidence of HIV within regional fishing communities 
(Seeley & Allison, 2005). Despite longstanding concerns of overharvest, 
today Lake Victoria’s fisheries supply the largest lake harvest of fish in the 
world (FAO, 2016) amid ongoing vulnerabilities to a suite of contempo- 
rary ecological challenges, including climate and ecological change (Aura 
et al., 2020), and persistent rates of food insecurity within fishing regions 
(KNBS, 2018). 

Prior to the COVID-19 pandemic, eight fishing communities in 
Kisumu and Homa Bay counties were selected for an in-person survey 
that aimed to examine perceptions of harmful algal blooms. Communities 
around Kisumu Bay were purposively selected based on exposure to high 
intensity of algal blooms as detected in satellite remote sensing data. We 


5 These Integrated Food Insecurity Phase Classification reports are periodically updated, 
Government of Madagascar and IPC (2020), cited as an example, issued in December 
2020. 


6 See Upton and Knippenberg (2019) for a report describing MIRA and the Madagascar 
expansion process, with further detail on the protocol and questionnaires. 
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randomly selected 30 households within each community. All question- 
naires were administered to the “food manager” within each household, 
defined as the person mainly responsible for food preparation. 

The survey was halted on March 21, 2020, after Kenya experienced its 
first case of COVID-19, and after we had completed data collection for 
three of the eight communities: Dunga, Lela and Kananga. 

In June 2020, we began a follow-up phone survey with the 90 previ- 
ously surveyed households to understand the changes in food security 
and food consumption patterns of households during the COVID- 
19 pandemic and the coping strategies adopted by households.” We 
collected information on household food security and household food 
consumption using the same questionnaires as the March 2020 survey. 
An additional module was administered to measure the perceived impact 
of COVID-19 and associated movement restrictions on food access, and 
also to explore coping strategies used by households during the pandemic. 


COVID-19 and Policy Responses 


We tracked the implications of COVID-19 and the associated global and 
local policy responses in the study areas through both the surveys and 
remote key informant interviews, starting in April 2020 and continuing 
through (and beyond) the time of writing. 


Malawi 

Our data and informants show that, through the end of 2020, the disease 
itself seems to have made very few people ill in southern Malawi; reports 
of experienced illness reflect a seasonal pattern (due to periods of cholera 
and malaria) that is nearly identical to the prior years surveyed. There 
have, however, been diverse impacts on mobility and markets that have 
had significant impacts on households’ lives and livelihoods. The first 
and most dramatic change was the closure of international borders on 
April 17, 2020. Borders did not reopen until just over a year later, 
with traffic limited to essential goods and returning locals screened and 


7 We reached out to all 90 participants by phone and explained the follow-up study 
to them. Those who gave their verbal consent were re-enrolled into the study and inter- 
viewed by phone. Out of the 90 baseline participants, we re-enrolled and collected data 
on 88 (one participant could not be located and one participant had died prior to the 
follow-up study). Additional methodological details available in Fiorella et al. (2021). 
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quarantined on entry. The maize harvest in the area had been exception- 
ally good, meaning that maize was readily available internally. After the 
border closure, however, the prices of other, imported goods immedi- 
ately rose, and there was concern that farmers would deplete maize stocks 
by bartering at very low prices for other goods. The national marketing 
board (ADMARC) stepped in to declare a sales price for maize in an 
attempt to curtail the bartering. But prices for other goods continued 
to be higher than usual. Internal movement was not restricted per se, 
but social distancing requirements and forced closure of certain types of 
businesses, predominantly in the service sector but also some small retail 
operations, led to reduced economic activity and job losses. Schools also 
closed—first from 23 March to 13 July 2020, and then again from 17 
January to 22 February 2021—with limitations on classroom capacity 
during periods of instruction and job losses for private school teachers 
and other support staff. 


Madagascar 

In Madagascar, as in Malawi, household reports offer no evidence of 
significant spread of the virus throughout 2020; survey reports of respira- 
tory and other health problems are under 5% over the period, and track at 
or below levels reported since 2018. But global and national policy and 
behavioral responses have had considerable impacts, as we detail below. 
Inter-regional transit was briefly officially restricted in late June. Although 
official local restrictions were lifted relatively soon thereafter, the interna- 
tional borders remained closed for a much longer period, and local travel 
continued to be affected by quarantines, high fuel prices, and a state of 
uncertainty. Schools were closed for only brief periods, but the school 
calendar was disrupted. Some households reported receiving aid, but we 
see no evidence that aid increased in our Madagascar (or Malawi) study 
area during the pandemic period. 


Kenya 

The Kenyan government responded to the COVID-19 pandemic with 
a number of policies to restrict movement among the population, and 
particularly within urban centers. Measures ranged from closing of schools 
to restrictions on maximum seating capacity in public transportation to 
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a mandatory curfew, which was initially strictly enforced.’ Throughout 
the pandemic, Kenya’s government largely imposed more stringent policy 
responses than Madagascar or Malawi (Fig. 9.2). In May 2020, the 
Kenyan government announced a substantial aid stimulus package to help 
its population to cope with the economic disruption stringent pandemic 
response measures had caused. 

By early July, the Kenyan government changed course to reopen the 
country, despite the implications for COVID-19 risk and consequent 
waves of infections. The first wave of COVID-19 cases and deaths in 
Kenya peaked at the beginning of August 2020 (Dong et al., 2020). In 
October 2020, schools were abruptly permitted to reopen and movement 
restrictions were further eased; a second, larger wave of COVID-19 infec- 
tions and deaths soon followed, peaking in mid-November 2020. The 
third, and largest, wave of COVID-19 infections peaked in March 2021. 


Foop SECURITY OUTCOMES 
AND IDENTIFIED MECHANISMS 


In this section, we describe the net effect of these complex and varied 
policy, market, and individual responses on household-level food secu- 
rity indicators. We ask the question: have the households in the study 
areas been resilient to the health impacts, mobility restrictions, liveli- 
hood disruptions, and changes in food prices driven by the COVID-19 
pandemic and other coincident shocks and institutional responses? We 
find that in none of our study settings do all households achieve and 
maintain food security amid the pandemic; these populations suffer from 
chronic food insecurity, which pre-dates the pandemic. This finding 
echoes concerns in the pre-COVID-19 resilience literature that poverty 
is both a driver and predictor of low levels of resilience in household food 
security (for a review of evidence, see Barrett, Ghezzi-Kopel, et al., 2021). 
In sum, the duration, magnitudes, and mechanisms through which the 
COVID-19 pandemic impacted resilience seem to vary among and within 
our study areas. 


8 Policies were put forward in a series of press releases and executive orders, described 
on the Kenya Ministry of Health website (available online here: https://www.health. 
go.ke). 
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Food Security Outcomes 


Assessing the true, strictly causal effects of the pandemic on food 
security—much less unpacking the mechanisms and estimating each’s 
contribution to the net effect—is a daunting task because the meso-level 
mechanisms necessarily integrate other, contemporaneous shocks (e.g., 
from global commodity markets, local weather, etc.), which can mask or 
exaggerate the true pandemic effects in simple before-and-after compar- 
isons (Upton et al., 2021). The richness of the data across the three sites, 
however, enables an informed discussion of the associations we observe 
and plausible (and implausible) mechanisms behind the observed net food 
security changes over the course of the pandemic crisis. 

In Malawi, where we measure coping strategies indices—summarized 
in the Household Hunger Scale—food security status in 2020 was 
comparable to, or even slightly better than, prior years (Fig. 9.3). That 
outcome is almost surely due to a strong harvest that supported farm and 
farmworker incomes and kept staple food prices relatively low. Further 
in-depth analysis leaning on the full duration of the panel data and devel- 
oping a counterfactual predictive model, however, suggests that food 
security was not as good as it should have been, and further that the 
pandemic-specific effects were regressive, affecting the worst off more 
severely (Upton et al., 2021). This finding is consistent qualitatively with 
the diverse likely impact mechanisms we identify (discussed below). 

In Madagascar, in contrast, household food security deteriorated 
during the COVID-19 pandemic period—which coincided with a severe 
drought in southern Madagascar (Fig. 9.4). Descriptively, coping strate- 
gies indices were not worse on average than in prior years, although local 
experts attribute this largely to households already being at the limit of 
what they could do to improve their situation, for example, having already 
reduced meal sizes and frequencies to a minimum. As regards dietary 
diversity, the situation clearly worsened relative to prior years, with many 
attributing this primarily to COVID-related market restrictions and price 
hikes. This is consistent with the broader, cross-national storyline one 
commonly hears (e.g., Egger et al., 2021). Due to the compound nature 
of the pandemic and the drought shock in Madagascar, and overlaps 
in the meso-level mechanisms through which they impact food systems 
(discussed in the following sections), we are unable to parse their relative 
contribution to the deepening humanitarian crisis currently impacting this 
region. 
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Fig. 9.3 Mean Household Hunger Scale, over time, Malawi (Note Range is 
0-6 with higher worse; >=1 is considered ‘stressed,’ and >=3 ‘crisis’) 


In Kenya, the situation has been less grave in our sites, even if food 
insecurity increased initially, as reflected in HFIAS measures (Fig. 9.5) 
from March (pre-COVID-19) to June 2020 (during the COVID-19 lock- 
down), but returned roughly to pre-pandemic levels over the next several 
months. The relatively quick return to pre-pandemic levels of food insecu- 
rity is noteworthy given that communities within the region experienced 
not only the COVID-19 pandemic but acute flooding amid rising lake 
levels, which also threatened food security (Aura et al., 2020). Food inse- 
curity increases in these Lake Victoria coastal communities were in part 
a function of large upticks in worry, and in people not being able to eat 
preferred foods. Market closures by government restrictions also affected 
households, with over half reporting in June 2020 that they had to go 
more places than usual to find food. Finally, food aid during this period 
was initially accessed by 17% of households in June 2020 and vacillated 
(range: 1-12% of households) from July 2020 to May 2021, and may also 
have provided a safety net. 

Households activated coping strategies, including borrowing from 
friends and relatives, purchasing food on credit, and reducing portion 
sizes and meals in the early months of the pandemic. However, use of 
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Fig. 9.4 Mean Food Consumption Score, over time, Madagascar. Dashed 
horizontal lines represent standard thresholds for “Food Secure” (35) and 
“Borderline” (21). Years run April—March. A higher FCS is better 


these coping strategies reduced and then plateaued around September 
2020. Overall, dietary diversity did not significantly change, although it 
was low at baseline, but diets shifted from nutrient-rich perishables such 
as eggs and fresh fish to more shelf-stable products (e.g., beans). 

In this setting, the easing of movement restrictions in mid-2020 and 
reopening of schools in October and November was associated with a 
second wave of COVID-19 cases. This increase in case rates, in turn, 
increased worry about COVID-19 infections. At the same time, these 
policy shifts appear to have stabilized rates of food insecurity and use 
of coping strategies by households in lakeside communities, with fewer 
households reporting reductions of work and incomes over the same 
period. In other words, easing of movement restrictions and reopening 
of markets—both far-reaching, meso-level impacts of the pandemic— 
allowed some households to get back to work, earn a fishing income, 
and participate in fish trading with consistent demand for fish within the 
region supporting this rebound. This highlights a key trade-off between 
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Fig. 9.5 Food Security Score (HFIAS), March 2020—March 2021, Kenya 


meso-level and direct effects of shocks: increased exposure to health 
shocks occurred in conjunction with reduced livelihood disruptions. 

The general story is thus one of marked variation among and within 
sites in the evolution of food security over the course of the pandemic’s 
first year. These mixed outcomes—with unchanged, or even slightly 
improved food security outcomes in southern Malawi, much worse ones 
in southern Madagascar, and initially worse and then largely unchanged 
outcomes in western Kenya—reflect the mixing of the pandemic shock, 
and its associated policy and market responses, with other shocks. Where 
markets, governments and communities function relatively well—as in the 
Lake Victoria basin of western Kenya—or where nature blesses farmers 
with good weather—as in southern Malawi—the likely net-negative 
impacts of the pandemic can be partly or fully offset, limiting the damage 
except to the relatively few who directly experience the shock through 
morbidity or mortality. Conversely, where infrastructure is poor and a 
climate shock compounds the damages wrought by the pandemic, as in 
southern Madagascar, an already-bad situation gets made much worse. 
In this way, the COVID-19 pandemic shock’s effects on food security 
in these rural African communities bear striking similarity to the broader 
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profile of vulnerability and resilience to other shocks, and underscores the 
central importance of the meso-level institutions that mediate the changes 
households and individuals experience (Barrett, 2005; Barrett & Swallow, 
2006; Béné, 2020). 


MeEsSo-LEVEL MECHANISM 1: HEALTH SHOCKS 


Many large covariate shocks have both direct and indirect impacts on 
human health. For example, the Ebola virus infected an estimated 
28,000 people and killed over 11,000 during the 2014—2015 West Africa 
outbreak, but the cost in lives of the associated breakdown in health- 
care access and utilization, although more difficult to measure, was likely 
orders of magnitude more deadly (see Elston et al., 2017 for a review). 
The emerging literature on COVID-19 indicates that—in addition to 
the morbidity and mortality associated with infections—health system 
disruptions, including decreases in childbirth interventions, treatment of 
(non-COVID) infectious diseases, as well as care for chronic conditions 
have likely resulted in large-scale increases in mortality (Jain & Dupas, 
2020; Roberton et al., 2020). 

Here, we assess how shocks to human health and health systems may 
have impacted food systems in our study areas during the COVID- 
19 pandemic. We consider both direct and indirect mechanisms. For 
example, increased morbidity and mortality resulting from infection 
and/or disruptions in health systems may adversely affect household labor 
supply. This could result in income losses and reduced food access, as well 
as caregiving and decreased nutrient absorption that compromise food 
utilization, leading to negative food security impacts of the pandemic. 
At a systems level, the strain on the healthcare system may divert soci- 
etal resources away from more general social protection toward support 
for an overburdened health system, further compromising food access, 
availability, and utilization. 


Findings from Our Sites 


While early in the pandemic there was no documented spread of the 
disease to our study areas, there was also a complete lack of testing. 
We therefore considered it prudent to track both reports of health 
incidents (asked as “shocks” in the questionnaires) and more specific 
questions regarding incidence in the households of symptoms attributable 
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to COVID-19. Even under normal conditions, disease prevalence is rela- 
tively high and varies seasonally and spatially. So one would like to 
know whether the pandemic increased household reports of illness or 
death relative to non-pandemic periods. In both Malawi and Madagascar, 
high percentages of households reported health-related problems in prior 
years, in Malawi with typically high incidence (~15-20% of households) 
in February—April, often due to seasonal spikes in cholera or malaria. 
Reports of health shocks were no higher than usual in 2020-2021, and 
in fact declined over the early pandemic period. In Madagascar, a cholera 
outbreak in 2018-2019 affected many households, relative to which the 
experience of non-respiratory illnesses was comparatively very low in 
2020-2021 after the pandemic began. The trends we see are suggestive 
that there has been little direct morbidity from COVID-19, while also 
highlighting that properly evaluating any eventual direct health impact 
could be confounded by the already high and heterogeneous burden of 
disease in typical years. 

Particularly within the context of a pandemic, fear of contracting 
an illness may also play a substantial role in shaping households’ 
behavior. Reports from key informants in Madagascar confirm that fear 
of contracting the illness in transit and in larger cities contributed to 
reduced rates of migration for work. Especially within communities with 
scant savings, disease control measures that limit households’ ability to 
work may also be an interrelated source of worry. In Kenya, worry 
about contracting COVID-19 was initially ubiquitous and fluctuated with 
periods of COVID-19 waves and high case counts (left panel of Fig. 9.6). 
Initially (June to September 2020) nearly 80% of households reported 
some degree of worry about the impact of COVID-19 control measures. 
This share fell in October 2020 as movement restrictions were lifted and 
the country reopened (right panel of Fig. 9.6). Fear and lack of trust, 
as well as movement restrictions and disrupted health service availability, 
may also hamper access to routine care. COVID-19-related health system 
disruptions likely affected prenatal and antenatal care and treatment for 
non-COVID infectious and chronic diseases, with potentially large health 
implications. 


MeEso-LEVEL MECHANISM 2: MOBILITY RESTRICTIONS 


Natural disasters such as cyclones, earthquakes, floods, and tsunamis can 
damage transport infrastructure, directly disrupting mobility among and 
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Fig. 9.6 Reported worry about impacts of (a) COVID-19 and (b) COVID-19 
control measures, Kenya, June 2020—March 2021 


within countries, often for extended periods (Hallegatte et al., 2019). 
Infectious human or animal diseases and some types of civil unrest can 
elicit government movement restrictions. Mobility restrictions imposed by 
governments or resulting from hazards are then complemented by volun- 
tarily reduced mobility as fear and uncertainty induce caution among 
people who might otherwise travel (Elston et al., 2017; Gates et al., 
2012). Mobility restrictions can impact food access directly, for example 
limiting access to markets, but also cross over into healthcare access, liveli- 
hood disruptions, food supply chain issues (and associated price shocks), 
and other disruptions to the longer-term accumulation of human capital 
(Béné et al., 2021). 

In the case of COVID-19 in LMICs, mobility restrictions would result 
directly from government policy responses to the pandemic, such as 
inter-regional travel restrictions and border closures. This would disrupt 
migration for employment, causing income losses for both workers who 
typically migrate and for employers who typically rely on in-migrant 
workers. Transport restrictions can also disrupt food shipments, causing 
prices to rise or fall for products imported into and exported from the 
locale, respectively. 

Less direct pathways for mobility restrictions could result from house- 
hold behavioral change akin to what occurs in the case of conflict. House- 
holds could choose to limit their movement and/or change economic 
behaviors out of fear and uncertainty, both fear of infection due to the 
disease itself and in response to uncertainty around government policies 
and their enforcement. 
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Findings from Our Sites 


In Malawi, according to key informants, international and domestic 
restrictions (as described above) affected goods and markets, as well 
as migrants’ ability to travel (predominantly to higher-paying jobs in 
South Africa). Even where there were no official travel restrictions within 
and between regions, there were requirements for appropriate distancing 
in transit vehicles and mask wearing. The sanctions for violations were 
unevenly applied, and many people hesitated to circulate for fear of both 
the disease and of uncertainty in policies and crack-downs. Many of these 
more intangible impacts lessened starting around September, as concerns 
about the disease abated, only to pick up again by January 2021 (see 
Fig. 9.7). Note that there was little variation across months, almost all 
households reported some impacts, and 15-20% reported being unable 
to travel as needed. The more commonly reported impacts, however, are 
more relevant to employment and market access issues discussed below. 
In Madagascar, the government did impose restrictions on travel 
between regions. These official restrictions were short lived, however, 
lasting for only roughly two weeks, from late June through early July 
2020. However, household reports of inability to travel where needed 
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Fig. 9.7 Reported impacts of the pandemic, May-September 2020, Malawi 
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increased throughout the period, peaking at fully 90% of all households 
in January 2021 (Fig. 9.8). According to key informants, the de facto 
restrictions on travel were several-fold. First, policies such as inter-regional 
screening and quarantines, and uncertainty around these policies, delayed 
or discouraged even major commercial trucks (and all the more, individual 
travelers). Second, the towns themselves were economically depressed 
relative to typical years, making work less available. This reduced travel 
and further reinforced the unavailability of transit options. And, finally, 
people had the impression that towns were at much greater risk of infec- 
tion with the disease, which further reduced transit demand and supply, 
making it less available even to people who did wish to travel. The 
remoteness and limited, rudimentary infrastructure of the Great South 
of Madagascar gave far greater prominence to mobility restrictions in this 
site, as compared to the more accessible ones in Kenya or Malawi. 

In Kenya, while the strictest initial enforcement of movement restric- 
tions within major metro areas did not extend to our study site, school 
closures and national curfews affected all communities and fomented high 
levels of concern about contracting COVID-19. In June 2020, 75% of 
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Fig. 9.8 Reported impacts of the pandemic, April 2020—March 2021, Mada- 
gascar 
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households reported they had reduced trips to get food; in May 2021, 
38% were still reporting reduced trips to access food. Curfews also had 
a disproportionate effect—especially on fishers operating in the dagaa 
fishery. Dagaa are fished at nighttime, using lights to attract fish, and 
curfews forced fishers to either curtail activities or break the rules. A 
subset of participants reported that their regular activities were highly 
disrupted in the early months of the pandemic, and disruptions endured 
throughout the year. In the months of June, July, and August 2020, more 
than 85% of fishers reported their fish catch was often or always reduced 
compared to the preceding year, a figure that fell to 56% in September 
2020 as restrictions on movement began to ease and markets reopened. 


Meso-LEVEL MECHANISM 3: LIVELIHOOD DISRUPTIONS 


Large covariate shocks may directly impact individuals’ capacity to earn 
income, for example through the destruction of a productive asset or due 
to death or illness in the household (de Waal & Whiteside, 2003). But 
as these shocks propagate through the economy the indirect livelihood 
disruptions are often much more widespread, realized especially through 
general equilibrium effects in labor markets (Devereux, 2007; Gates et al., 
2012; Hallegatte et al., 2017; Kodish et al., 2019). In the context of 
COVID-19, initial concern frequently focused on income shocks to wage 
laborers as strict lockdowns took effect (e.g., Adjognon et al., 2021). 
However, emerging evidence indicates that the COVID-19 pandemic 
has also resulted in large-scale employment disruptions in rural areas of 
LMICs, with impacts falling disproportionately on the poorest subpop- 
ulations who depend most heavily on wage earnings for income (Egger 
et al., 2021), although not all studies find such effects (Aggarwal et al., 
2021). 

Here, we explore the multiple pathways through which the COVID- 
19 pandemic may have resulted in employment disruptions and associated 
loss of income in our study areas. We posit that market-mediated occu- 
pations might be disrupted both by official policies as well as employers’ 
behavioral responses to those policies. Employment disruptions may also 
be closely linked to mobility disruptions, for example as transport disrup- 
tions and border closures prevent migrant labor or disrupt agricultural 
markets. In turn, and similar to the case of mobility restrictions, less direct 
changes could result from households’ choices due to fear and uncer- 
tainty, e.g., unwillingness to hire workers due to fear of infection, and/or 
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not reopening a business when one could due to fear that government 
policy would change again and shut it down, resulting in greater losses. 


Findings from Our Sites 


Initial reports from Malawi posited that the pandemic impacts would be 
much more important in urban areas, in large part due to reliance on 
market-mediated incomes such as services and wage labor (e.g., Furbush 
et al., 2021). Given the strong maize harvest in 2020, some were less 
concerned about the rural areas. Nearly 90% of the rural households 
in our sample, however, reported impacts of the pandemic on incomes 
(Fig. 9.9). The source of this income loss is heterogeneous; for many, it 
was linked to closure of places of business, whereas for others it directly 
affected farming activities through labor unavailability and the high cost 
of inputs. 

In Madagascar, the pandemic and response coincided with unan- 
ticipated drought conditions in late 2019 (a long dry spell following 
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Fig. 9.9 Reports of reasons for lost income among those reporting losses, May 
2020-September 2020, Malawi. Of responding households, 87-89% reported 
lost income in every period, the vast majority (77-80%) a male income earner 
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initial rain), that nearly completely destroyed the anticipated March—April 
harvest. Agencies scrambled to recalibrate aid decisions and make food 
available, even as the pandemic unfolded and restrictions were put in 
place. The poor harvest had a clear and direct effect on households’ food 
availability, as well as on income for those selling post-harvest, that would 
have been at that stage unaffected by the pandemic. All the same, house- 
holds all reported a combination of negative impacts of the pandemic 
and policy response on their income, in parallel with upward impacts on 
expenditures. Some of these were due to closure of businesses, particu- 
larly early on, and some to unavailability of inputs, later and into the 2020 
planting season. The greatest singular impact, however, was on prices of 
basic necessities (due essentially to border closures and other availability 
shocks). 

In Kenya, initial movement restrictions receded in mid-2020 to allow 
for reopening of markets, greater movement, and reenergizing of the 
economy. While households (84%) in our study initially reported expe- 
riencing income reductions due to fear of COVID-19, the proportion of 
households experiencing income reductions steadily declined (Fig. 9.10) 
with a brief, but relatively small, increase again in November (36% of 
households) in response to the second wave of COVID-19 cases and 
deaths, during which the pandemic was believed to be spreading to 
a larger degree within rural areas. Notably, the third wave of infec- 
tions to hit Kenya in 2021 saw these rates increase again to 25% in 
May 2021, but had an even more diminished impact. Through August 
2020, over 85% of fishing households also reported reduced fish catch 
compared to the previous year. As markets reopened, however, fish catch 
improved starting in September 2020. Catch translated to improved 
incomes because demand for fish in Kenya’s domestic markets remained 
strong, bolstered in part by declines in availability of imported tilapia 
from China. Underscoring this demand, fish farms within Kenya’s young 
aquaculture sector even reported growth in 2020 (Benhamo, 2021). 


Meso-LEvEL MECHANISM 4: PRICE SHOCKS 


Sudden and sharp food price changes can be triggered by processes 
that are local to global in nature—including regional growing condi- 
tions, disasters, epidemics or pandemics, conflict, and other geopolitical 
events—with institutions playing an important mediating role (Dillon & 
Barrett, 2016; Headey & Fan, 2008). The poor are particularly vulnerable 
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Fig. 9.10 Household reports of working or earning less to avoid COVID-19 
infection, June 2020-March 2021, Kenya 


to food price shocks because they spend a large share of their income on 
food; most smallholder farmers and farm workers in eastern and southern 
Africa buy more food than they sell (Barrett, 2008). Consistent with 
previous global food price shocks and the importance of local policy and 
institutions in mediating their local effects, the COVID-19 pandemic’s 
effects on food prices have been heterogeneous; prices fell in some places 
and rose in others (Béné et al., 2021).? 

In rural areas of LMICs, we hypothesize that the nature of price shocks 
and their impacts on food security during the COVID-19 pandemic will 
vary according to local context. The direction and magnitude of price 
shocks will depend upon the extent to which transport was disrupted as 
well as the resilience of local markets to these disruptions. Unlike in urban 


? The strong recovery in global agricultural commodity prices since May 2020 has little 
to do with the pandemic. Rather, it seems attributable more to depreciation in the US 
dollar, weather-related harvest shortfalls in several major export countries, relaxation in 
US-China trade tensions, and economic recovery in China, not least of which from the 
African swine fever outbreak that decimated its hog population in 2019-2020, leading to 
a collapse in global feed grains and oilseeds demand. 
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areas that uniformly import food, the impacts of price shocks will depend 
on whether a community is a net exporter or importer of staple foods. 


Findings from Our Sites 


Our sites reflect contrasts among rural African food markets and under- 
score the need to unpack the meso-level mechanisms behind observed 
food price shocks. While the harvest in Malawi was good and maize 
price followed fairly normal seasonal trends, the overland border closures 
led to increases in prices of other products of primary necessity, such as 
cooking oil, sugar, and soap. Roughly 20% of households reported that 
these goods increased in price, particularly from May through June, and 
these price increases were correspondingly reported as a major source 
of the (real) income shock for roughly 20% of households. For this net 
food exporting region, transport disruptions during a good harvest year 
resulted in a drop in crop prices, hurting the incomes of many net seller 
farmers. In the COVID-19 period, however, the greater number of net 
buyers most likely could not take advantage of maize prices during a 
favorable harvest because of rising prices of other, imported necessities. 

By contrast, in southern Madagascar, transit restrictions combined with 
the poor harvest led to abnormally high food prices as the year wore on. 
These price increases affected all food items, but especially imported rice, 
the most commonly consumed food (Fig. 9.11). Meanwhile, livestock 
prices fell in response to distress sales, pinching households’ income on 
both sides, as sales of small livestock are a common coping strategy when 
households need to purchase food. Prices began to normalize with the 
second harvest and greater transit opening in August-September 2020, 
but then began to increase again into October, earlier than in typical years 
(as is evident in the right-hand panel of the figure). While one cannot 
discern the cause of these increases, they were widely understood to be 
exacerbated by the transit disruption. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


We view COVID-19 through the lens of the mechanisms that mediate the 
impacts of large, covariate shocks on individual households and commu- 
nities. This highlights how the pandemic was a major new shock, but 
impacted households in our study areas through recurring processes of 
structural deprivation activated by the myriad shocks and stressors faced 
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Fig. 9.11 Month-to-month changes in imported rice price, comparing years, 
Madagascar 


in low-income, rural communities (Béné et al., 2016). We build on pre- 
pandemic resilience theory and evidence to outline a conceptual frame- 
work for examining the linkages between households in low-income, 
rural regions and local, regional, and international food systems during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. We then apply that framework to empirical 
data from high-frequency monthly surveys of rural households in Malawi, 
Madagascar, and Kenya. We see the COVID-19 pandemic as the latest 
major covariate shock that lays bare systemic vulnerabilities that burden 
many rural populations situated within complex food systems in the low- 
income world. Rural households are exposed to food system shocks not 
only in their roles as food producers, but equally as food consumers or as 
workers within the broader agri-food value chain. Individual, collective, 
and behavioral responses to both shocks and responding policies too often 
aggravate underlying structural problems that compromise food security 
among a large population not directly affected by the shock. 

Our findings underscore how the systematic mechanisms that mediate 
a large covariate shock can dramatically amplify the reach and magnitude 
of its negative impacts. This is consistent with important lessons from the 
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pre-COVID-19 resilience literature. The detrimental development conse- 
quences of armed conflict on poverty, food security, and human health are 
well established (Gates et al., 2012; Rockmore, 2017, 2020). Although 
the impacts of the direct experience of violence (e.g., abduction, injury, 
or death of an immediate family member) are more severe at the indi- 
vidual level, relatively few people are directly impacted by violence while 
conflict disrupts movement and behavior broadly, also with adverse conse- 
quences, albeit of lower magnitude. The end result is that the aggregate 
impacts of violence on development indicators such as per capita expen- 
ditures or food security status come more through the indirect, systemic 
effects than due to direct experience of violence (Rockmore, 2017, 2020). 
Natural hazards and disease outbreaks have likewise been shown to impact 
food security and other aspects of well-being through multiple channels 
(Adger, Hughes, et al., 2005; Devereux, 2007; Hallegatte et al., 2017; 
Stoop et al., 2021). 

The framework and analysis in this chapter focus on how macro- 
level policies and meso-level mechanisms matter for the resilience of 
households’ food security to a large covariate shock. In the case of 
the COVID-19 pandemic, our analysis illustrates how for many house- 
holds these intermediate pathways have dominated their experience of 
the shock. We are not the first to observe the multi-scalar nature of the 
mechanisms that reinforce vulnerability, poverty, and food insecurity, a 
theme that emerges in several strands of literature including, for example, 
work on fractal poverty traps (Barrett & Swallow, 2006; Radosavljevic 
et al., 2021), system dynamics (e.g., Reyers et al., 2018), adaptation 
to climate change (e.g., Adger, Arnell, et al., 2005), and food security 
resilience (Smith & Frankenberger, 2018; Upton et al., 2016; Vaitla et al., 
2020). Yet much of the empirical development resilience literature to date 
focuses on the importance of individual or household level characteristics 
or “capacities” for coping with adverse shocks and stressors (for a review, 
see Barrett, Ghezzi-Kopel, et al., 2021). This chapter highlights why this 
evidence base is insufficient. A household’s ability to draw down savings, 
liquidate assets, or borrow to remain food secure during a price shock 
is desirable. But better yet, timely policies and well-functioning markets 
would ensure that such price shocks do not arise and provide a robust 
safety net for vulnerable households. 

In developing timely policies in response to covariate shocks, govern- 
ments are tasked with the formidable challenge of redressing and rebal- 
ancing exposure to myriad shocks in real time. Such efforts may involve 
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complex trade-offs in not only navigating among different shock expo- 
sures (e.g., health shocks, livelihood shocks), but shaping who is exposed 
to which shocks (e.g., health shocks were initially most intense in urban 
areas). Unforeseen consequences, or, conversely, a bit of good luck can 
also play a big role. For example, nations with similar policies have faced 
or avoided, thus far, COVID-19 virus variants that alter the burden of 
covariate shocks. In the early phase of the pandemic, our data indicate 
health shocks have not been the predominant risk faced by poor, rural 
communities in Malawi, Madagascar, and Kenya. 

Resilience is a forward-looking concept about the stochastic dynamics 
of well-being in the presence of shocks or stressors. Food security is one 
of the most basic manifestations of well-being and is absent or at risk for 
far too many households in the rural communities we study, and many 
like them throughout the Global South. In the case of a major covariate 
shock like the COVID-19 pandemic, the food systems within which they 
operate suffer a range of shocks that affect them in their multiple roles as 
food consumers, producers, and workers. 

Food availability shocks due directly to the disease have been negli- 
gible. Rather, to date, food availability—i.e., supply—disruptions arose 
mainly due to mobility restrictions and associated transport bottlenecks. 
Those supply shocks can lead to sharp and sudden relative price swings 
that impact food access, which has been more variable over the course of 
the pandemic. Downward price adjustments have hurt net sellers, e.g., of 
maize in Malawi or chickens in southern Madagascar. Meanwhile, upward 
price adjustments have made net buyers worse off, e.g., of most processed 
foods for these rural households. And relative price changes have induced 
consumers to substitute foods in their diets. Meanwhile, the same meso- 
level drivers that have disrupted the flow of food supplies have caused 
employment and income losses that have too often necessitated a rise 
in adverse household coping strategies. While social protection programs 
have scaled up dramatically in these and other low- and lower middle- 
income countries over the course of the pandemic (Gentilini et al., 2021), 
to date there has been scant evidence of expanded food or livelihood 
assistance in the rural communities we study. 

Ultimately, we see food insecurity indicators fluctuating significantly 
over time in these communities. Things have not gotten uniformly worse. 
Indeed, in some places and for some people, things seem to be somewhat 
better, at least temporarily, for example thanks to bumper maize harvests 
in southern Malawi or reduced fish imports that increased domestic 
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demand in Kenya. This merely underscores how the pandemic shock is 
not the only—or even always the most salient—covariate shock impacting 
poor rural populations. The many different shocks and stressors they face 
all get mixed together in the complex food systems within which they 
operate. The meso-level mechanisms of those systems ultimately regulate 
food availability, access, utilization, and stability for these rural house- 
holds. Multiple adverse shocks hitting simultaneously—as in southern 
Madagascar—can cause mass hardship. 

The upshot is that governments, NGOs, and donor agencies need to 
monitor both households and system-level indicators, watching for any 
of a wide range of shocks or new stressors that might disrupt the deli- 
cate equilibria that commonly regulate the food security status of these 
populations. Shoring up labor markets, transport systems, safety nets, and 
other meso-level mechanisms that mediate between covariate shocks and 
households’ food security status is crucial not just to pandemic response 
but to building household- and systems-level resilience more broadly in 
the varied systems of rural Africa. The issue is not so much resilience 
to a specific shock or stressor—pandemic, drought, floods, or something 
else—as it is resilience to the many perils faced in everyday existence. And 
there are no one-size-fits-all solutions. Context matters enormously, as 
manifest in the markedly different experiences of the rural communities 
we study in Malawi, Madagascar, and Kenya. They may all be poor rural 
African communities facing the same global pandemic at the same time. 
But, as we have shown, the different ways in which meso-level mech- 
anisms have mediated the common, global disease and macroeconomic 
shock have manifested in different, time-varying food security profiles in 
these communities. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The emergence of a globalized food system, characterized by the industri- 
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concentration, has been accompanied by a trend towards metropoliti- 
zation (Sassen, 2001; Tefft et al., 2017). Among the consequences of 
growing populations concentrated in large cities are a heavy carbon foot- 
print, rising sanitary risks, unhealthy ultra-processed food, economic and 
social exclusion, and unbalanced power relations that jeopardize demo- 
cratic food choices (Lang, 2003; Puissant & Lacour, 1999). A place-based 
approach can help to address sustainability issues and contribute to relo- 
calizing food supply chains and inclusive food environments (La Trobe & 
Acott, 2000). 

This chapter posits that a territorial perspective that addresses place- 
based problems and their solutions can better reflect the reality of spatial 
dynamics. It will highlight how this perspective can contribute towards 
the development of resilient food systems. The food system paradox in 
South Africa, in which sophisticated food policies stand in contrast to 
poor food system outcomes, and recent state and civil society’s responses 
to food system shocks illustrate how territoriality emerges as a solution 
when actors seek to build resilience. 

The chapter will first summarize the systems approach, noting that 
some systems, such as those concerning food, operate in places that have 
unique physical attributes and social networks. We then explain what 
a place-based approach to food system change contributes. Following 
Harvey (2001), we emphasize that places become territories when specific 
conditions and actions take place, and suggest that these actions may not 
be state-led. As evidence of this, we then describe the South African policy 
context, noting the movement from the country’s state-led 2017 National 
Food and Nutrition Security Plan (NFNSP) to the civil society-led 
responses to COVID-19 in 2020-2021 and the formation of Community 
Action Networks (CANs). Focusing on the Western Cape Province, and 
drawing on a systematic review of policy documents and research reports, 
we argue that these attempts to deal with shocks to the food system may 
constitute an embryonic place-based approach. This case study provides 
an example of a process that can be transferred to other contexts in which 
food systems present an inconsistency of sufficient food and a dense policy 
framework but with poor system outcomes and fragile resilience. 


FOOD SYSTEMS, PLACE AND RESILIENCE 


Systems comprise a set of interacting or interdependent elements that 
function together as collective units, thereby forming a larger whole that 
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has properties greater than the sum of its component parts (Von Berta- 
lanffy, 1968). Activities may be arranged in sub-systems, each with their 
own networks and dynamics, with multiple levels, actors and boundaries. 
Importantly, the geographic scale of systems governance is of relevance 
(McGinnis & Ostrom, 2014). 

A system has the capacity to adapt, change or transform in response 
to internal or external stimuli (Baser & Morgan, 2008), and to generate 
both feedback and feedforward loops (Casti & Fath, 2008).! Adopting a 
systems approach reveals the trade-offs, synergies and unintended conse- 
quences of such change (Ostrom, 2000). Sustainability and resilience 
questions can then be identified, as well as leverage points for action. 
To be resilient, a system needs to maintain diversity, manage connectivity, 
respond to feedback, and have the capacities to self-organize and to learn. 
In doing so, a resilient system becomes polycentric: “a governance system 
in which there are multiple interacting governing bodies with autonomy 
to make and enforce rules within a specific policy arena and geography” 
(Schoon et al., 2015, p. 236).? For public policy, a systems approach 
can reveal problems of coordination and cooperation, as well as opportu- 
nities to break down barriers arising from segmented approaches where 
departments operate in silos (Sarapuu et al., 2014, pp. 263-264). 

The production, distribution and consumption of food is one such 
complex adaptive system (Ingram, 2019). A food system comprises 
“all the elements (environment, people, inputs, processes, infrastructures, 
institutions, etc.) and activities that relate to the production, processing, 
distribution, preparation and consumption of food, and the outputs of these 
activities, including socio-economic and environmental outcomes” (HLPE, 
2017, p. 11). These actors and activities are embedded in “broader 
economic, societal and natural environments” (FAO, 2018a, p. 1). Regu- 
latory institutions within the food system provide the context and rules 
within which the food system outcomes are produced (Ingram, 2019). 
Constitutional rights, international declarations, policies, strategies and 
local government by-laws are examples of these rules. 


l Feedback loops permit responses to system disturbance to modify the system and 
so maintain the system’s health and function. Feedforward loops anticipate system 
disturbance, and allow for mitigating responses prior to the disturbance taking effect. 


2 The seven principles of building resilience are well summarised in Biggs et al. (2015). 
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Food systems have outcomes related to three goals essential for human 
existence and society resilience: food and nutrition security (FNS); liveli- 
hoods and economic inclusion; and environmental sustainability (OECD, 
2021). This is presented as a ‘triple challenge’ since pursuing the goals can 
result in multipliers, trade-offs and externalities. Of significance for this 
chapter, addressing territorial balance has been identified as an additional 
goal (FAO, European Union and CIRAD, 2021). 

All of these goals have place-based attributes. For example, food supply 
chains ensure both the availability and accessibility of FNS but with 
different spatial spans which may be short (low-input subsistence farmer 
to her/his family or smallholder supplying the local market) or long 
(agrochemical company to urban consumer via industrialized farms and 
multinational retail corporations). These have differing implications for 
nutrition, livelihoods, inclusion and sustainability (Coley et al., 2009; 
Morgan et al., 2019). Following the notion of the European Union (EU) 
Green Deal, the approach can be thought of as ‘farm-in-place’ to a ‘fork- 
in-place’, with food waste and loss occurring in each place as well as 
during the movement from place to place. 

At this point, the polysemy of wording related to places should be 
addressed. Several words such as region, place, space and territory refer 
to geography, boundaries and spatial scales. There are no standard defi- 
nitions and they are often used interchangeably. This is exacerbated by 
different meanings and usages between different languages (particularly 
English and other languages with Latin roots). 

While spaces are neutral and a basic category of human life (Harvey, 
2001), places are specific locations where things (from natural or human 
origins), living species and people are situated. As reminded by Relph 
(1985, p. 7), they are also “an origin; it is where one knows others and is 
known to others; it is where one comes from and it is one’s own.” The concept 
of territory can also relate to identity, usage and belonging, but is rather a 
social construct. This is the approach adopted in economic geography. A 
space becomes a territory when leaders organize it to optimize economic 
production (Harvey, 2001), when a coalition of actors share goals, and 
when networks of stakeholders mobilize local resources and dedicate them 
to a project. 


3 Food and nutrition security is now defined as possessing six dimensions: availability, 
access, utilisation, stability, agency and sustainability (HLPE, 2017). 
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Therefore, territories are spaces of coordination and contestation 
between actors, where local resources can be ‘activated’ through collective 
action and become an answer to a shared challenge, such as adaptation 
to globalization or to climate change (Campagne & Pecqueur, 2014; 
Storper, 1997). A territory takes into consideration multiple levels of 
spatial organization, nexus interactions and the roles they play. Central to 
the concept are the multiple boundaries or borders that are implied, how 
these are distinguished and how they are created, regulated and enforced. 
In this respect, the border of a territory is an institution rather than a line 
that simply demarcates a geographic location (Sassen, 2005). 

Territories thus include: the network of actors, their strategies and their 
connection to other places; the linkages between dense urban centres, 
surrounding peripheral areas, burgeoning small and medium towns, and 
the rural hinterland; flows of food products along short or long-distance 
supply chains; and ecosystems dynamics related to natural processes and 
human activity (Blay-Palmer et al., 2018). A further implication is that 
community-based actions and local social networks are also place-bound. 

Conceptual frameworks of the food system recognize that there are 
multiple embedded food systems, each with their own spatial boundaries 
(Borman et al., 2022). Firstly, the macro or global system is predomi- 
nately capitalist in nature, in which land and capital are privately owned, 
and food is a commodity to be acquired via market transactions. This can 
also be thought as the food regime, built on historical contradictions that 
generate crises, transition and transformation (Friedmann & McMichael, 
1989). 

Then there are meso-systems that are particular to a country or region. 
For example, Lapping (2004) refers to an American food system that is 
characterized by globalization, consolidation and industrialization, which 
succeeds in feeding the population of the USA (NRC, 2015) but less 
in nourishing it. Conflicting views exist about an African food system 
with opposite reporting about hunger, fragmentation and inefficiency 
(Pinstrup-Andersen, 2010), or about progression towards positive trans- 
formations (Tschirley et al., 2014). The very notion of a single food 
system for a continent is highly problematic due to the heterogeneity of 
contexts related to natural environments, population densities, agrarian 
systems and sociocultural patterns. However, in the case of Africa, the 
conditions of its integration in the world economy has resulted in impor- 
tant commonalities. Examples are the shared history of colonization; the 
adverse terms under which most countries have since been included into 
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the world food system; and the common purpose of pan-African integra- 
tion and governance started with decolonialization and the creation of 
a continental organization (today the African Union) focusing on infras- 
tructural investment, regional trade collaboration and regulation reforms 
illustrated today by Agenda 2063, the ‘One Africa Voice’ initiative or the 
Comprehensive Africa Agriculture Development Programme (ECA et al., 
2021; Forum for Agricultural Research in Africa [FARA], 2021). Applied 
more usefully at the country level, such meso-analysis is able to reveal 
strong patterns, like a dichotomous food system in South Africa with 
concentrated and highly skewed access to land, capital and technology, 
in which the corporate sector exerts considerable power in guiding the 
system (Greenberg, 2017; Pereira & Drimie, 2016). 

Micro-food systems have been identified as those operating at the level 
of the neighbourhood, workplace or household (Finney et al., 2012). 
This focuses attention on the food environment and the capabilities of 
the household when managing its food security, and also considers intra- 
household distribution and power (Harris-Fry et al., 2017; Westbury 
et al., 2021). Individuals negotiate access to food within the micro- 
food system, and ultimately, their digestive system transforms that food 
into energy, nutrients and waste—which could be named the nano-food 
system. 

Adopting a territorial approach can help articulate these components 
of the food system, while addressing the complexity of processes related 
to food in a specific area. It emphasizes that food system actors don’t 
only produce, distribute and consume food in markets, they also live in 
places where the potential, constraints and plausible futures of that place 
matter, and where answers to challenges can be identified through collec- 
tive action. It highlights the multi-dimensional nature of the food system, 
the diversity of its actors, their different levels of action and the need for 
coordination (Blay-Palmer et al., 2018; Caron et al., 2017, 2018; Cistulli 
et al., 2014). 

As such, the territorial approach facilitates food system resilience 
through adaptation to changes and risk management. Risks directly affect 
the stability of food system outcomes through price fluctuations, sudden 
changes in policies, changing social relationships, unstable governments 
and armed conflicts (Freshwater, 2015). Moreover, repeated shocks grad- 
ually erode household livelihoods, as well as the food system resilience 
of the communities and places in which households are located (Davies, 
1996). 
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Connection and complementarity between markets facilitated by glob- 
alization have always been and continue to be major answers to risks 
related to climate or socioeconomic and political events. These risks can 
result in shortages and price increases with huge impacts on food systems 
(Godfray et al., 2010). However, the adoption of a territorial perspective, 
with greater attention to the characteristics of places through local lenses, 
helps to mitigate the negative impacts of globalization (unsustainability of 
long-distance supply chains, growing economic and phytosanitary risks, 
exclusion and adverse inclusion due to concentration of wealth and 
power). It also helps to highlight within-country food system disparities 
related to unequal socioeconomic development (Giordano et al., 2019) 
often characterizing the most rural provinces or districts, ethnic commu- 
nities or indigenous groups, as described by Cistulli et al. (2014) in South 
Africa, Ghana, Vietnam or the highlands of Latin America. 

Nesting food systems governance at different geographical scales 
provides a link to the well-established literature on risk and vulnerability 
and the more recent focus on food system resilience (Béné et al., 2016; 
Bullock et al., 2017; Dury et al., 2019, and the current book). Some 
events, such as injury or illnesses from non-communicable disease, are 
specific to individuals or households and can be thought of as ‘idiosyn- 
cratic risk’ (Barrett, 2011). Others, such as drought or infectious disease, 
simultaneously affect many households in a community or region. This 
‘covariate’ risk refers to the extent to which individuals, communities or 
sub-groups, structures and places, and indeed systems are likely to be 
damaged or disrupted by such shocks. The impact of HIV and AIDS is a 
well-documented example (Beegle et al., 2008). 

The COVID-19 pandemic represents such a covariate risk, and an anal- 
ysis of responses to the pandemic can provide information about the 
resilience of food systems (Bidisha et al., 2021; Gupta et al., 2020). 
Notably, the relevance of a place-based approach in articulating different 
levels of interventions was confirmed during the lockdowns that COVID- 
19 prompted. In many countries, local authorities have borne the brunt 
of any early response to disasters and are central in the enforcement 
of regulations concerning the use of space, including those relating to 
social distancing such as access to public facilities and the enforcement 
of restricted trading hours (Wright, 2020). But local governments are 
also proved to be well positioned to identify and help to implement 
nutrition-sensitive interventions targeting the vulnerable groups (FAO, 
2020). 
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In a review of documents published since the start of the COVID- 
19 pandemic, Béné et al. (2021) found that food security was primarily 
threatened through both covariate and idiosyncratic disruptions to phys- 
ical and economic access to food, with the former caused by lockdowns 
restricting mobility, and the latter by the loss in employment and or 
income. They found no evidence of disruptions to food availability, and 
limited evidence on utilization dimensions of food security. They inter- 
preted lockdown interventions as disruptors to the stability aspect of 
ENS. 

Béné et al. (2021) also note that the apparent resilience of the food 
system as a whole often came at the expense of smaller actors in the 
food system, while benefitting larger actor consolidations. For example, 
lockdowns meant that informal food vendors were unable to trade, while 
supermarkets that were given ‘essential service’ status, made large profits 
during these periods (Kroll et al., 2021). This points to the importance 
of understanding the manner in which food system governance responds 
to disruptions and operates at the level of a place rather than in aggregate 
(Kusumasari et al., 2010). 


EXPERIENCES OF TERRITORIAL APPROACHES 
TO FOOD SYSTEM MANAGEMENT 


If there is a polysemy of wording related to places, there is also a diversity 
of experiences related to territorial approaches to food system manage- 
ment. These experiences adopt different perspectives, and it is important 
to consider the level of government, national or local, at which the 
policies or programmes have been designed. 

National governments have long been, and continue to be, the main 
producers of public policies. Sectorial policies remain the backbone of 
governments’ actions, with sectorial growth as a core objective pushing 
spatial issues in the background. Indeed, widening regional inequality was 
once seen as a stage in economic growth that would follow an inverted U 
progression as the benefits of agglomeration trickled down (Williamson, 
1965). As a result, the adoption of spatially blind policies was considered 
as a prerequisite for economic development even if its cost was growing 
territorial inequalities at a first stage (Varga, 2017). Influential interna- 
tional organizations such as the World Bank have been advocating for this 
approach: the World Development Report 2009 on Reshaping Economic 
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Geography being an example (World Bank, 2009). However, this concep- 
tion has been criticized (Barca et al., 2012; Rodriguez-Pose, 2010), and 
there is evidence of the negative consequences of the rise in territorial 
inequality (Lessmann & Seidel, 2017). Other voices, like the European 
Union, particularly concerned with regional asymmetries and cohesion, 
and the OECD have been advocating for another approach recognizing 
the importance of the territorial level as a way to tailor strategies towards 
addressing local conditions (Barca, 2009; OECD, 2009; TP4D, 2018). 
This discussion is also emerging in Africa where structural challenges 
call for a paradigm shift towards territorial development (AfDB, OECD, 
UNDP, 2015; Losch, 2016). 

Territorial approaches to food systems have emerged in this context 
(Forster et al., 2021). Still, it is necessary to clarify what is meant 
by the reference to a territorial approach, because some appellations 
can be misleading and the sectorial perspective often strongly remains 
behind a formal positioning on the territorial approach, which could 
be named ‘territorial-washing’. The OECD-FAO-UNCDF study titled 
“Adopting a Territorial Approach to Food Security and Nutrition Policy” 
(OECD/FAO/UNCDEF, 2016) is provocative. It advocates for the adop- 
tion of a territorial approach, taking stock of the limitations of existing 
food security policies through a series of case studies in Cambodia, 
Colombia, Côte d’Ivoire, Morocco, Peru, and quicker assessments in 
Mali and Niger. The main issues identified relate to the priority given 
to agricultural interventions, the persistence of project-based approaches, 
the insufficient coordination between sectorial departments and levels of 
government, the weaknesses of decentralization and the lack of spatial 
differentiation (i.e. spatially blind policies), which prevents taking on 
board within-country inequalities and disparities. It also talks to the 
specificities of different contexts—for instance metropolitan regions, peri- 
urban and remote rural regions. 

Based on this assessment and common issues identified across coun- 
tries, in spite of significant differences, what is proposed as a territorial 
approach is to implement multi-sectorial integrated policies, to promote 
multi-level governance and coordination and the role of sub-national 
institutions, and to improve territorial information for a better regional 
targeting of interventions. These recommendations correspond before 
anything else to an objective of improving national policies by a ‘terri- 
torialization’ of priorities and planning, as illustrated by the 3 N Initiative 
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in Niger (Nigériens Nourish Nigériens)* or by the Green Morocco Plan 
(Faysse, 2015). Although space-based, the 3 N Initiative is far from a 
coalition of local actors identifying common challenges and adopting a 
shared vision of objectives and priorities. 

Another example to mention is the experience of development corri- 
dors, which is sometimes presented as a way to engage in a territorial 
approach. Joining physical transport infrastructure with ad hoc facilities 
and services and bringing in the private sector through public-private 
partnerships, corridors are supposed to stimulate territorial development 
with improved connection to markets and reduced costs (Kuhlmann et al., 
2011). Again, these corridors, now supported in many African countries, 
are examples of a top-down approach. They are in effect reproducing 
the extractive schemes of the colonial period, facilitating the transport 
of resources from the hinterland to the coast—a framework which has 
profoundly shaped the spatial pattern of many African countries (AfDB, 
OECD, UNDP, 2015). As such, corridors can create ‘tunnel effects’ with 
adverse impacts on the surrounding areas (Fau, 2019; Scholvin, 2021). If 
they offer better market opportunities with reduced transport costs and 
can stimulate activities, their attraction tends to marginalize neighbouring 
places (similar to a vacuum effect), thereby increasing spatial asymme- 
tries. They also tend to benefit the better-off, who can quickly reap the 
benefits of the new infrastructure and can pave the way for outsiders. 
The Southern Agricultural Growth Corridor of Tanzania (SAGCOT) is 
a good illustration. Supposed to support agriculture and small farmers, it 
has been managed by foreign enterprises and has excluded smallholders 
(Byiers & Rampa, 2013). 

Contrary to these policies designed at the national level, initiatives 
developed by local authorities correspond more effectively to a territorial 
approach to development and food system management. They need to be 
put in perspective with processes of decentralization, which have spread 
worldwide at different paces since the 1980s, with differences depending 
on the characteristics of the state and the political regime (Beard et al., 
2008; Faguet, 2014). Roles attributed to local governments are heteroge- 
neous, but food and food systems’ related issues are generally not in their 
mandates, even if local food system planning was identified as requiring 


4 http://www. initiative3n.ne/. 
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attention two decades ago (Buchan et al., 2015; Pothukuchi & Kaufman, 
2000). 

In most parts of Africa, state consolidation objectives have delayed 
effective decentralization. Where administrative decentralization has 
occurred, with the relocation of administrative functions and executive 
responsibilities to different levels of government, fiscal decentralization 
(i.e. transfer of revenue-generating power) has been more limited (Cabral, 
2011; Conyers, 2007; Crooks, 2003; Smoke, 2003). As a result, the lack 
of local fiscal resources prevents effective and numerous interventions and 
food system governance is rarely on the agenda of local governments. 

This situation explains why the entrance of local governments in the 
food policy space first occurred in major cities of the richer countries, 
where the existence of a larger fiscal basis offered enough room for 
manoeuvre for independent action from central governments and their 
budgets, and where food appears as a critical issue. Among the main 
reasons supporting this new status of food are the rising awareness of 
consumers (and voters) with regard to the importance of healthy food, 
and growing concerns about sustainability questions (e.g. type of agri- 
cultural practices and origin of the food supply and the related transport 
costs). The foregoing explains why initial interest focused on localized 
production and the promotion of urban agriculture. 

Yet, some cities have embraced a broader scope and adopted a food 
system approach, with pioneers like Toronto in Canada, or Belo Hori- 
zonte in Brazil (Blay-Palmer, 2009; Friedmann, 2007; Rocha & Lessa, 
2009). Since the early 1990s, these cities have engaged in developing 
their own vision and food system planning, using the full potential of 
urban-rural linkages existing with their large periphery. In that context, 
the FAO started its ‘Food for the Cities’ programme? in 2001, with the 
objective of building more sustainable and resilient food systems in the 
conditions of rising urbanization and environmental challenges, and to 
develop dialogue and partnerships. 

These experiences contributed to the preparation of the New Urban 
Agenda (NUA), adopted by the Habitat III conference in 2016. This 
recognizes the importance of urban-rural linkages, the need to break away 
from silo thinking, and to support integrated urban and territorial plan- 
ning and development (UN-Habitat, 2017). International dynamics and 


5 https: //www.fao.org/in-action/food-for-cities-programme/en/. 
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mobilization initiated by these processes have resulted in the develop- 
ment of a network of cities, formalized in 2015, with an international 
protocol calling for the development of more sustainable and resilient 
urban food systems: the Milan Urban Food Policy Pact, signed by 210 
cities. The approach is fostering decentralization and cooperation mech- 
anisms between cities which have been active in sharing their experiences 
(Magarini et al., 2017) and is converging with other city initiatives 
focusing on resilience, like the Resilient Cities Network” which includes 
a food component. Significantly, several cities hold their food initiatives 
under their resilience units, as it is the case for instance with Cape Town 
and Johannesburg in South Africa. 

In that context, a new conceptual and policy framework has emerged. 
The City Region Food System (CRFS) formalizes a possible territo- 
rial approach to food system management (Blay-Palmer et al., 2018; 
Forster & Escudero, 2014). With reference to its own experience with 
the Food for the Cities program, the FAO started a CRFS programme 
in 2014. Its objective is “Reinforcing rural-urban linkages for resilient 
food systems,” the CRES being defined as “all the actors, processes and rela- 
tionships that are involved in food production, processing, distribution and 
consumption in a given city region”. The programme is today developed 
in 13 countries in six continents. 

The CRES toolkit, developed by the FAO in 2018, presents a method 
for assessing the performance and functioning of food systems for a city 
region, including defining and mapping the city region, collecting data on 
the food system in the city region and analysing the data through assess- 
ments to develop an understanding of the relationships between food 
systems components and multi-dimensional sustainability indicators in the 
city region (FAO, 2018b). These include indicators that reflect improved 
health and well-being and increased access to food and nutrition: access 
to affordable, sufficient, nutritious, safe, adequate and diversified food 
that meet dietary needs. There are also indicators showing improved 
social and economic conditions for workers; building local food culture, 
food heritage and sense of identity; strengthening rural-urban linkages 
including food production and flows of food, nutrients, energy, water, 


6 https://www.milanurbanfoodpolicypact.org/. 
7 https: //resilientcitiesnetwork.org/?s=food. 


8 https: //www.fao.org/in-action/food-for-cities-programme/en/. 
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and income across rural and urban areas; and finally protecting ecosystems 
and environmental resources and reducing vulnerability and increasing 
resilience to shocks and disasters. 

This standardization of the approach by the FAO has led to critics 
pointing to a rural bias with an emphasis on rural-urban linkages and food 
supply from neighbouring areas, preventing an effective vision and specific 
intervention on urban food security (Battersby & Watson, 2019) and the 
development of urban food-sensitive planning practices (Haysom et al., 
2021; see also Battersby & Haysom, this volume). The toolkit approach, 
with priority given to flows and resource stock, is also possibly driving 
the focus away from governance, which is central to an effective territorial 
approach. 

In spite of these growing decentralized experiences, the dominance 
of the de facto monocentric governance of food systems by the states 
remains. Rooted in the history of public policies, this top-down approach 
has been criticized over recent decades (Candel, 2014). The food system 
is complex; it includes many different stakeholders characterized by huge 
asymmetries in terms of incomes, assets and economic power; and it 
is characterized by a strong interdependency and interconnectedness 
between issues and actors. As such, a consensus has progressively emerged 
calling for a necessary shift towards a new approach which should be 
integrative and inclusive (Termeer et al., 2018). This moves away from 
the traditional monocentric governance towards an approach that may be 
considered as polycentric and paves the way for adaptive and collaborative 
governance. The case of South Africa is illustrative of this emerging trend. 


PLACE-BASED FOOD SYSTEM GOVERNANCE: 
RECENT EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Historically, food system governance has been a central issue for the state. 
Food policies were designed and implemented by central governments, 
and this characteristic remains deeply rooted in the policy practice of most 
countries (Toussaint-Samat, 2009). Because food was first a question of 
supply, production was the central issue and ministries of agriculture have 
quickly taken the leading role in food security policies: a position that 
they continue to play in a large majority of countries, particularly in 
developmental states such as that aspired to by the South African govern- 
ment. It generally results in effective support from ‘strong’ ministries, like 
economy and finance and trade which can be explained by the growth 
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and employment potential of agro-food production. In the case of South 
Africa, this has been referred to as an implicit ‘Economic Growth’ coali- 
tion between these core ministries (Thow et al., 2018). Even if food 
security is recognized as a cross-sectoral issue, other ministries (such as 
health or social development) are in the ‘second line’. The result is a 
specific framing of food system issues, giving priority to production and 
food supply. 

Based on a systematic literature review on food system governance in 
South Africa since the end of apartheid in 1994, Adeniyi et al. (2021) 
analyse these tensions and point towards the need for a new approach 
to governance. The literature reveals the importance of state policies: it 
particularly highlights a national paradox in which, despite the concerns of 
the Economic Growth coalition, South Africa is considered food secure, 
with the dietary needs of its population consistently exceeded by the food 
that is available. However, household food and nutrition insecurity is high 
when compared to countries of similar economic development. 

To illustrate the national paradox, in 2015, 25% of the population lived 
below the national food poverty line (StatsSA, 2017a) and 27% of children 
under the age of 59 months were found to be stunted in 2016, a situation 
that has not improved despite two decades of appropriate policy interven- 
tions (Devereux et al., 2019). At the same time, 68% of adult women and 
31% of men are either overweight or obese, which has translated into high 
prevalence of diet-related non-communicable disease (StatsSA, 2017b). 

These sobering results are in contrast to a sophisticated food policy 
framework that is rooted in the interventionist tradition of the state, 
dating back decades. Contrary to other African countries, the colonial 
history has resulted in the development of a deep state with an autonomy 
of government since 1910, characterized by high centralization during 
the apartheid regime, and then the adoption of a limited federalism with 
the 1996 Constitution. Yet, food and nutrition security are enshrined as 
a basic human right in South Africa’s Bill of Rights, and the right to food 
for all people and the right to nutrition for children are set out in South 
Africa’s Constitution in Sections 27(1)(b), 27(2) and 28(1). Indeed, one 
of the first acts of the newly elected democratic government was to intro- 
duce a National School Nutrition Program (NSNP) in 1994 that was 
feeding 9 million children at the start of 2020. 

The last major overhaul of South Africa’s long-term strategy for 
social and economic development, the National Development Plan (NPC, 
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2011), identifies food security and rural transformation as enabling mile- 
stones for the eradication of poverty and reduction of inequalities by 
2030. The National Policy for Food and Nutrition Security (NPFNS) 
gazetted in 2014 builds on the National Development Plan (NDP) 
and seeks to establish a platform for increasing, and better targeting, 
public spending in social programmes that impact on food security 
(DSD/DAFF, 2013). The policy is framed in terms of the recogni- 
tion of the right to food in the South African Bill of Rights, and 
commits government to increasing access to production inputs for the 
emerging agricultural sector; leveraging government food procurement to 
support community-based food production initiatives and smallholders; 
and strategically using market interventions and trade measures which will 
promote food security. 

The NPENS acknowledges the complex nature of food and nutrition 
security and the importance of interventions that encourage increased 
access to affordable healthy food. However, due to weak consultative 
processes, the state-led NPFNS is argued to have led to policy direc- 
tives that were “deemed inadequate by a wide cross-section of people” 
(Pereira & Drimie, 2016, p. 24). Notably, after reviewing the NPFNS, 
the South African Human Rights Commission (SAHRC) recommends a 
rethink of the food system and concludes that the policy “does not speak 
to the need for an interconnected system” (SAHRC, 2017, p. 23). 

Despite the establishment of an inter-ministerial National Food and 
Nutrition Plan (NFNSP) in 2017 coordinated by the Office of the Presi- 
dent (PMG, 2017), there has been little evidence of action from national 
government. Although the policy framework has been put in place, 
both the NPFNS and NFSNP lack the legislative structures necessary to 
achieve their goals and objectives (Hendriks & Olivier, 2015). Jacobs & 
Nyamwanza (2020) go further and call for the establishment of national 
and sub-national forums and the involvement of non-state actors in the 
coordination and monitoring of both the policy and the plan. 

Moreover, the South African government has been unwilling to take 
direct interventions such as the management of food prices, despite cycles 
of food inflation. The Integrated Growth and Development Plan (IGDP) 
of 2012 mentions addressing high food prices, improving smallholder 
access to markets and support services, and the need for an integrated 
approach to ensuring food security. The country’s national agricultural 
policies also include strong support for food security, but again with 
no mention of nutrition. For example, the Agricultural Policy Action 
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Plan (APAP) 2015-2019 places emphasis on value-chain interventions 
to improve food security, and also notes the importance of research and 
innovation, climate-smart agriculture, trade, agribusiness development 
and support. Nutrition, affordability and safety are not given attention 
(May, 2021). 

Adeniyi et al. (2021) show an analytical convergence in most of these 
policy documents towards a series of governance challenges which are 
related to the framing problem, already mentioned, and to the impor- 
tance of fragmentation, siloization and (lack of) policy coherence. These 
core problems are aggravated by a weak coordination, limited institutional 
capacity, and a partial and inadequate stakeholder engagement. 

Among the proposed identified solutions to these shortcomings are the 
need for a legislative framework, necessary to actualize existing rights and 
particularly the right to food, the improvement of stakeholders’ participa- 
tion and stronger institutions, as well as priority to be given to local food 
system governance (Haysom, 2015). If multiple levels of governance are 
necessary to address the food system complexity, a place-based approach 
is an opportunity for an effective understanding of food systems’ issues, 
facilitated and improved stakeholder engagement, improved connection 
with local networks and grassroot movements, and the progressive adop- 
tion of a shared vision of the main challenges on which to focus action. 
However, the way local processes can develop and strengthen remains an 
open question. Experiences of food system governance in the Western 
Cape province of South Africa during the COVID-19 pandemic offers a 
case study of how place-based food system governance may be emerging. 

Due to the limited federalism, South Africa’s provinces have restricted 
competency for food system governance. Trade, industrial policy, health, 
social development, education, agriculture, environment and rural devel- 
opment are managed by the central government, although in some 
instances, provincial government holds the mandate for delivery. Local 
governments do not have any specific mandate related to FNS and food 
system management. 

However, there is room for action and local governments do have rele- 
vant competencies, notably for zoning and trading regulations, markets 
and street trading (De Visser, 2019). They are often responsible for 
the delivery of electricity and potable water, both central to food safety. 
Therefore, they can, or could, influence food system outcomes through 
the protection of agricultural land and food trade regulation, supporting 
activities in the informal economy, balancing the role of large retailers 
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and supporting local food producers and traders. They can, or could, 
also improve access to healthy and nutritious food through advertising 
and support to farmers’ markets. Budgets and human resources remain a 
major limitation to implementation and impact, with the exception of the 
metropoles. 

Despite the Western Cape’s prosperity when compared to other 
provinces and its well-established food system, the largest food economy 
in South Africa, the prevalence of the indicators of malnutrition among 
its population of 6.5 million is similar to national trends (StatsSA, 2019). 
The Western Cape Government (WCG) recognized the urgency for 
action and in 2014, set out to develop a food security strategy to comple- 
ment its Provincial Strategic Plan. This strategy had to align with a 
National Policy on Food and Nutrition Security gazetted in 2014, as well 
as with other national policies such as those concerning land, water, health 
and sanitation. The process required dialogue and co-design between 
multiple agents and bodies of knowledge, as well as between multiple 
rationalities and multiple levels, a feature identified elsewhere to co-design 
policy (Himanen et al., 2016). 

Termed ‘Nourish to Flourish’, this strategy commits to a wide range of 
interventions that address all food system outcomes, although the focus is 
on ENS. These include providing food and nutrition literacy interventions 
targeting diverse age groups; food-sensitive economic and spatial plan- 
ning; influencing municipal planning for food and nutrition; promoting a 
climate-resilient low-carbon agricultural sector; and building an inclusive 
food economy that recognizes the role of informal traders as an important 
source of affordable food for low-income households (WCG, 2016). The 
strategy also addresses food security governance and the establishment of 
multi-stakeholder processes. Although the implementation of the strategy 
appears to have stalled prior to the pandemic, the response to COVID-19 
in the Western Cape largely followed its ‘whole of society’ approach and 
appears to have had a positive impact (WCEDP, 2020). 

Both the provincial government and the metropolitan government of 
the City of Cape Town have recognized their roles in regard to improving 
food security. Making use of an existing agreement with the Cape Higher 
Education Consortium (CHEC), a network for collaboration between the 
four universities of the province, research reports were commissioned to 
provide an information base (Adelle et al., 2020). These in turn recog- 
nized the complex nature of the food system and the nature of food 
security as a common good: an important improvement when compared 
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to existing national policy frameworks. The research base informed stake- 
holder workshops conducted during 2015. These provided opportunities 
to discuss the conventional collective action related to concerns of coordi- 
nation, cooperation, and finding and keeping agreements at the local level 
(Poteete & Ostrom, 2008). The deliberations of these workshops fed into 
a draft strategy document approved by the provincial cabinet in 2016 for 
public comment, which has subsequently evolved into a programme of 
work that includes civil society (WCEDP, 2020). 

Parallel processes took place in other forums related to food 
security including health, governance and agriculture (Adelle et al., 
2020). Following public comment, a non-government organization, the 
Southern African Food Lab (SAFL) specializing in partnering convened 
additional groups of stakeholders including “Transformation Laborato- 
ries’. The purpose of these meetings was to develop projects to be 
implemented as partnerships between government and other actors in the 
local food system (Drimie et al., 2018). 

These provincial dynamics of consultation and local debate have 
provided a fertile context which allowed further engagement and the 
implementation of a transdisciplinary community of practice on food 
governance in 2018. Based on an iterative process of shared knowledge 
and knowledge co-production (Adelle et al., 2021), this community of 
practice, still active in 2022, includes: decision-makers from provincial 
and metropolitan governments as duty bearers for the provision of food 
security as a public good; the private sector as the producers and suppliers 
of the food itself (from farmers to processors and retailers, including from 
the informal sector); and civil society organizations, including consumers, 
as final decision-makers as well as rights-holders. 

In 2017/18, extreme drought put provincial and local governments to 
the test and revealed the potential of community mobilization (Robins, 
2019). This was followed in March 2020 by the implementation by 
national government of a hard lockdown in response to the first COVID- 
19 cases. Among the first food system impacts in 2020 was the suspension 
of the National School Nutrition Program (NSNP). Restrictions on 
informal sector food traders, the prohibition of mobility across munic- 
ipal boundaries and a strict curfew also affected food systems’ actors and 
consumers. Mitigation measures in the form of direct food assistance were 
slower to be implemented, and in the case of school feeding required 
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litigation before being addressed.? Even then, the reintroduction of the 
programme was slow and uneven (Section 27, 2020). 

Responding to this in the Western Cape, multiple community-led 
initiatives facilitated the development of a vibrant and localized food 
debate and action. The continuation of school feeding though the Penin- 
sula School Feeding Association was particularly important, but this also 
included coordination and advocacy such as Food Dialogues, organized 
in 2020 and 2021 (SAUFFT, 2020) and the Food Forum hosted by the 
Western Cape Economic Development Partnership (Trialogue, 2021). 
Altogether they improved the local capacity to react to the COVID-19 
crisis with the rapid development of community action networks (CANs), 
such as those in an umbrella organization ‘Cape Town Together’, which 
linked almost 200 such organizations.!? These local networks, connected 
through information and communications technologies such as social 
media and WhatsApp® applications, contributed towards a localized and 
coordinated response to the crisis by civil society (Adelle & Haywood, 
2021; Odendaal, 2021). In addition to addressing the immediate food 
and health crisis, a stated goal of the CANs was to “put the public back 
into the public sector” (Bust et al., 2021). 

The Western Cape is a region characterized by extreme resource 
inequalities, resulting in communities that, although spatially proximate, 
are socially distant (Mears & Bhati, 2006). This has produced ‘cities 
of islands’ (Writers Community Action Network, 2020). To overcome 
this, partnering has been key, involving different forms of collabora- 
tion according to the specific issues being addressed Although partnering 
strategies have been widely used by local governments (Greve, 2015), 
they may be demanding in the context of food system governance in 
which there are fundamental differences in priorities, substantial material 
stakes and low levels of trust. In the case of the Western Cape, achieving 
successful partnerships required “moving at the speed of trust” as well 
as compromises, incentives and the enforcement of duties and rights. 
Despite this, the CANs still experienced push back by both local political 
leaders and the national government (Bust et al., 2021). 


? On 17 July 2020, a consortium of NGO successfully litigated against the Minister of 
Basic Education to reinstate the NSNP (Section 27, 2020). 


10 See https://capetowntogether.net/ for more details. 
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Although still work in progress, the interventions and activities in the 
Western Cape since 2017 have shown the potential to produce poly- 
centric forms of system governance and to engage in the pathway of a 
possible collaborative governance. They have required a dialogue between 
multiple agents and bodies of knowledge, as well as between multiple 
rationalities and multiple levels. As was shown, such dialogue is not neces- 
sarily initiated by the public sector and is unlikely to be proposed by the 
private sector even if some stakeholders, such as farmers, have strong 
incentives for collective action but generally lack adequate information. 
Key to the notion that these interventions may be nascent territoriality is 
the claim that they emerged when communities realized that “When you 
know that it is your neighbours who have empty cupboards, it is a political 
act to start cooking. As we cook, food becomes a vehicle for the sharing 
of social and cultural practices, as well as politicizing the hunger in the 
first place — generating learning, consciousness and human connection” 
(Writers Community Action Network, 2020). 

In the case of the Western Cape, food system resilience during 
the COVID-19 pandemic has required assertive action on the part of 
consumers and civil society with the realization that they indeed hold 
rights for which others bear duties to fulfil. It is likely that some issues 
will still need to be resolved by the enforcement of duties and rights 
as contained in the national laws of South Africa, including the interna- 
tional treaties it has endorsed. As in other contexts, ensuring resilience has 
required litigation and civil society actions including consumer boycotts, 
social media campaigns and protests in order to put pressure on govern- 
ment and the main food corporate businesses (Huang et al., 2015). A 
possible outcome of these responses, and a possible objective, is the 
progressive adoption of a collaborative governance of the food system, 
where collaboration and consensus building are the rule. 

The experiences since the start of the pandemic in the Western Cape 
may not be unique as similar responses have been documented elsewhere 
(Nemes et al., 2021; Zhan & Chen, 2021; Zollet et al., 2021). Within 
South Africa, CANs have spread to other provinces and have adopted 
similar modes of operation.!! Alongside this, some umbrella associations 
of CANS are identifying a more ambitious agenda. One such association, 
Gauteng Together, states that it intends re-orientating the work of the 


ll For example, Eastern Cape (https://easterncapetogether.co.za/) and Gauteng 
(https://www.gautengtogether.org/). 
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CANS into a “critical mass disruption agenda” through the integrated 
zones to set up a CAN in every neighbourhood to “save the soul of the 
nation” (Nortier, 2021). 

Taken together, local responses to the food system challenges arising 
from COVID-19 highlight how embryonic territorial approaches to 
addressing such challenges may contribute towards: 


e rebalancing power, rebuilding capability to act, invest and influence 
at the local level: local governments, districts or ad hoc local coop- 
eration bodies such as CANs help to identify the effective challenges 
and possible solutions through the agency and mobilization of the 
diversity of their stakeholders and constituents; 

e building better and more resilient connections between institutions 
and resources, especially ecological resources: shared diagnoses and 
co-elaborative scenarios about plausible futures can help to design 
adequate strategies; 

e strengthening the connection between food and innovation by 
building on local food cultures: local knowledge and local debate can 
help to build on the specific resources of a place (to be differentiated 
from generic resources which can be found everywhere); 

e re-establishing and strengthening local flows of food and informa- 
tion between rural and urban areas, reducing unnecessary long- 
distance trade, promoting livelihoods and local multipliers. 


This is not to imply a return to the localization approach ably critiqued 
by Born & Purcell (2006), but rather the recognition of the poten- 
tial role of local governments and local actors to guide place-based 
food systems towards goals of economic inclusion, environmental sustain- 
ability, equity and social justice. Certainly, the long value chains, which 
define most present-day food systems, necessitate territorial approaches to 
be embedded in global contexts so that the interplay between local and 
global causes and effects can be clarified and understood. Furthermore, 
territorial approaches to food system research and development must 
align with national policies and commitments, including social protection 
measures, trade policy and corporate regulation, all of which influence 
food system activities and outcomes. 
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CONCLUSION: THE SPIRIT OF PLACE 


Despite the usefulness of toolkits of indicators and activities, like those 
developed in the City Region Food System (CRFS) programme presented 
above, local government policy development concerned with food secu- 
rity, and the manner of its implementation, will depend both upon the 
actions, negotiations and relative powers of those engaging in the process, 
as well as those that do not. Changing the food system is likely to produce 
individual and collective costs, some of which will be borne by actors who 
are not duty holders, nor hold rights that can be realized. A changing 
food system also produces new beneficiaries, some of whom are free riders 
able to benefit without making any contribution. Building food systems 
that are resilient to disruptions requires addressing the distribution of 
costs/benefits and how/whether these are to be managed. 

Re-localizing food systems and food systems governance can signifi- 
cantly contribute to resilience, reduce ecological footprint and costs of 
transportation and transaction, foster rural-urban linkages and local activ- 
ities, strengthen the social fabric, promote local food and the related 
cultural heritage, and enhance natural resources management and the 
development of new uses and services. In the context of system shocks 
such as COVID-19, the unintended consequences of mitigation inter- 
ventions can be more quickly identified and addressed. This included 
expanding social protection coverage through the provision of distress 
grants or disaster relief, providing food parcels and permitting essential 
economic activities such as informal food trading. 

Implementing a territorial approach to food systems in the context 
and the aftermath of COVID-19 in South Africa will require more than 
community action networks. There is a need to address funding shortages, 
donor and practitioner fatigue and the pull towards returning to pre- 
pandemic practices in the food system. Already by November 2020, 33% 
of the CANs in Gauteng had stopped their operations (Mahwai, 2020). 
To move forward, it may be necessary to draw on the existing mandate 
and tools of local governments and to combine the relative strengths of 
both state-led and community-led approaches. New forms of innovative 
governance will be needed to do this. This could include establishing 
communities of practice that build on knowledge co-production tech- 
niques, developing food charters and implementing food policy councils. 
Buchan et al. (2015) detail some of additional actions that are already 
undertaken by local governments. 
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To do so will require interactions with the full array of food system 
actors (consumers, farmers, processors, distributors, retailers, government 
and so forth) who are pivotal in determining food system outcomes. 
Although there may be failures to reach agreement, an approach to 
identify and provide answers to local problems can gain traction. Further- 
more, a process that involves local stakeholders will facilitate territory 
formation, an important outcome in its own right. In this respect, the 
territorial approach has shown that it is well suited to addressing collec- 
tive action problems concerned with the resilience of food systems, and 
the urban-rural interface on which they often rest. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Urban Food Security and Resilience 


Gareth Haysom and Jane Battersby 


INTRODUCTION 


Many writers have effectively captured the emergence, progression, fram- 
ings and limitations of the concepts of urban resilience (see Béné et al., 
2018), crisis and disaster management and resilience, both urban and 
more generally (Boin et al., 2010) and how, given the challenges in many 
developing countries and societies, including socioeconomic inequities, 
“negotiated resilience” may be more desirable (Ziervogel et al., 2017). 
The concept of resilience within urban systems has gained significant 
academic and policy focus in the last 10 years (see Coaffee et al., 2018; 
Béné et al., 2018). We suggest here that the concept of urban food 
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systems resilience is inadequately framed and these framings miss the 
everyday resilience practices of African urban consumers. While emerging 
arguments encompass useful touchpoints and relevance, in general these 
lack contextualised, and specifically Southern, applicability. 

The emergence of generalised urban and food systems resilience posi- 
tions aligns both to the increased global awareness of the problem 
of food insecurity in urban areas, and to the increased focus on sub- 
national policy for sustainable development. There has been a particular 
flurry of academic interest in the wake of COVID-19 which demon- 
strated a series of vulnerabilities in the food system and the urban system 
(Moseley & Battersby, 2020) which evolve at the intersection of multiple 
systems, including social systems, social services systems, health systems, 
infrastructure systems and economic systems at an urban scale. 

The population of food and nutrition insecure urban residents is 
growing in absolute terms in many cities in South Asia and sub-Saharan 
Africa (Crush et al., 2012; Hawkes & Fanzo, 2017; Popkin et al., 2012; 
Ruel et al., 2017). This figure is higher in informal and marginalized 
settlements (Crush & Frayne, 2010). For many decades, food and nutri- 
tion insecurity has been framed as a food provision issue, with the belief 
that food shortages and unavailability were the key limiting factors of 
food security. Yet, this framing lacks the means to effectively conceptu- 
alize food and nutrition security, which are also affected by access to, use 
of and stability of food. 

This chapter focuses on the aspirations and limitations associated with 
the resilience of African urban food systems. This focus is deliberate. 
Firstly, a key component of the wider argument of this chapter is the 
importance of contextual nuance and focus, rejecting travelling concepts 
that are often parachuted into distant contexts (Battersby, 2012a). A 
further reason is that while other regions, particularly South Asia, may 
face similar demographic and governance shifts, African cities are poised 
for dramatic change. The scale and pace of African urban transition 
requires specific considerations of what urban food system resilience 
requires and how resilience manifests in context. Added to this, the 
demographic shifts that have taken place and are currently accelerating 
in sub-Saharan Africa, mean that our current understanding of the drivers 
of food and nutrition insecurity, policy responses, as well as threats and 
related crises, need review and nuance. 

Africa’s demographic and emergent economic growth is primarily 
taking place in cities (Cirolia, 2020). When these changes are considered 
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in the context of the COVID-19 pandemic, food, nutrition and urban 
health issues are of critical importance. Africa’s urban transition is taking 
place in largely unplanned ways. Current urban development processes 
generally prioritize large scale infrastructure (Cirolia, 2020), decentral- 
ized governance (Pieterse et al., 2018) and elite developments (Myers, 
2015; Turok, 2016), all with little or no cognizance of urban food system 
challenges, specifically food and nutrition insecurity (Battersby & Watson, 
2018). Africa’s urban transition requires far greater attention because 
“the urban transition of the next few decades will be formative of future 
developmental opportunities on the continent” (Pieterse et al., 2018, 
p. 151). 

The urban food system allows for a nuanced and broader approach to 
questions of resilience. Urban food systems and the resultant outcomes 
are shaped by flows of multiple physical, economic, material and social 
goods. These are all supported, deepened and made resilient through 
constantly maintained relationships. The resilience of the food system 
depends on flows of food, money and social networks inter alia, each of 
which have unique points of vulnerability and resilience. For many urban 
food system actors, particularly the poor in rapidly growing African cities, 
the ability to use the food system is shaped by the form and function of 
the urban system. However, it is the agency, the ability of those different 
food system consumers to use the urban food system in ways that suit 
their daily, contextual and wider community needs, that contributes in a 
significant way to build their resilience. 

Using food as a lens (per Steel, 2008), this chapter builds on critiques 
from other disciplines, such as urban poverty (Friend & Moench, 2013), 
taking a more critical view of current urban food systems’ resilience 
approaches and conceptualizations, posing two questions about the inter- 
sections between the food system and the urban systems. First, we argue 
that in many framings of resilience, components such as agency, choice, 
even a diversity of options, are seldom effectively considered. Secondly, we 
present food security framings from FANTA (Swindale & Bilinsky, 2006)- 
aligned food security surveys highlighting the state of food insecurity in 
cities in Kenya, Namibia, South Africa, Zambia and Zimbabwe to ques- 
tion notions of resilience, particularly framings of resilience articulated as 
the ability to recover from disruption (Friend & Moench, 2013), stoicism 
(James, 2011) or revert to a pre-existing state of stability (Padgham et al., 
2015). Our point is that many African urban food systems users are in a 
constant state of crisis or prolonged shock, a concept described by Béné 
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et al. (2016, fig. 7) as a “continual state of incomplete recovery”. Does 
a more traditional framing of the capacity to bounce back (James, 2011) 
or recover assume a measure of stability, or a desired previous state that 
is ideal? We suggest in this chapter that different measures of resilience 
are required, measures that take into account the constant state of crisis, 
and how the extremes of these perpetual stressors are mediated, diluted 
and overcome, albeit temporarily, while at the same time valorizing the 
agency and networks present and activated in these situations. 

The chapter proceeds with a review of Africa’s urban transition. It then 
engages some of the current trends evident at the intersections between 
resilience, urbanization and food security. The chapter then reflects on 
global processes, such as the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) and 
the UN Habitat New Urban Agenda (NUA) agreements. These global 
targets and indicators of sustainability and well-being aspire to greater 
sustainability and resilience. A review of the state of food insecurity is 
presented supported by responses to that food insecurity and the strate- 
gies applied in accessing food. The chapter closes, reflecting on these 
aspects, their implications for policy engagements around urban food and 
nutrition systems’ planning. We also suggest a need for greater engage- 
ment in context, questioning generalizations and approaches that assume 
universal applicability of such concepts. 


URBAN Foop RESILIENCE 
AND THE 2ND URBAN TRANSITION 


Africa is urbanizing at a rapid rate, faster than any other continent (UN- 
DESA, 2019). Two aligned processes are driving this demographic transi- 
tion. First is a move from rural to urban areas. The general depopulation 
of rural areas discourse requires interrogation though, with endogenous 
urban growth being an equal, if not greater driver in Africa (Crankshaw & 
Borel-Saladin, 2019; Menashe-Oren & Bocquier, 2021). In addition to 
this, Africa’s median age is 19.7 years—the youngest in the world (Saleh, 
2021). The rapid growth in African and Asian cities is a component of 
what has been termed the second urbanization transition (Pieterse, 2008). 

The global North was the site of the first general societal urbanization 
process and was facilitated by, and resulted in, a number of societal shifts. 
Agricultural innovation and resulting increases in production lowered 
the price of food. Lower food prices meant reduced rural employment 
opportunities. Abundant labour and lower food prices were vital drivers 
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of the industrialization process, particularly in rapidly growing urban 
areas (Beall & Fox, 2009, p. 47; Satterthwaite, 2007). The combina- 
tion of cheap food, industrialization and subsequent specialization and 
new forms of urban governance enabled urban development. Cities in 
Europe and North America became the centres of economic growth. 
These foundational urbanization processes are playing out in different 
ways in cities in the global South, with great variations across African 
cities. The second urban transition is taking place within a particular 
geopolitical and economic moment (Satterthwaite, 2007). The lack of 
industrial growth in African cities reflects the sharp contrast between 
Africa’s current urban transition and that of the first urban transition 
(Swilling & Annecke, 2012). Two differences have a direct bearing on 
the resilience of African urban populations. Firstly, the first urbanization 
process paid little attention to the sites of resource and wealth extrac- 
tion and the longer-term consequences of that extraction, specifically the 
lock-ins now seen in terms of economy, resource types and ecological 
and climatic threats. Secondly, the general trend in the first urbanization 
wave was linked and mutually benefiting urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. In Africa, urbanization is taking place in the context of a general 
post-Fordist environment (Pieterse, 2008) and in an economy where 
there is a restricted middle class and thin tax base (Pieterse et al., 2015), 
resulting in constrained economic activity. Earlier resource-based devel- 
opment models and systems (such as energy from coal) curtail options 
further as a result of issues such as climate change and the limita- 
tions placed on access to capital and resourcing to facilitate large-scale 
infrastructure development (Turok, 2016). One manifestation of this is 
informality, in housing, employment and other essential services. The 
largely informal profile of African cities presents a very different entry 
point to engage questions of resilience. 

Rapidly growing African urban areas encounter multiple and, at times, 
mutually reinforcing development realities related to food, including food 
insecurity (Frayne et al., 2010), food systems transformation (Battersby & 
Watson, 2018), the growth of supermarkets (Peyton et al., 2015; Reardon 
et al., 2003) and the nutrition transition (Drewnowski & Popkin, 1997; 
Hawkes, 2006). When these food systems-related transitions intersect 
with other transitions, such as increased poverty and inequality, increased 
climatic variability (IPCC, 2021), global geopolitical shifts and global 
economic contraction, and watershed events such as pest infestations 
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(often driven by climatic changes) and global health crises, urban areas 
face significant development and governance challenges. 

In sum, Africa’s urban transition presents a unique challenge. But it 
also offers opportunities. The scale of Africa’s urbanization is unprece- 
dented (Pieterse & Parnell, 2014; Satterthwaite, 2007). Given the state of 
under-development in African cities, the African city of 2030 and beyond 
is yet to be cast in concrete. 

General descriptions of the African city, the slum city (Davis, 2006), 
or the auto-constructed city (Pieterse, 2013), while real, fail to effectively 
capture the processes, networks and dynamics of the African city. What the 
African city does reflect is an endless struggle. In this struggle, different 
forms of city-ness, networks and agency emerge, and with them different 
forms of resilience. Inequality and its intersection with the everyday 
nature of diverse African cities feeds directly into how the food system 
operates. 

Despite what has at times been a hostile approach to cities on the 
African continent (see Pieterse et al., 2018), recognition of the impor- 
tance of cities in Africa’s development is slowly emerging. Importantly 
cities are also now a key part of wider global governance arrange- 
ments such as the sustainable development goals (SDGs). Tracking global 
processes offers a useful lens through which to understand the emergence 
of specific approaches and positions, specifically urban resilience. 


EVOLVING GLOBAL GOVERNANCE POSITIONS 


There are many drivers framing what resilience might be. Attempts to 
articulate resilience in the urban food system, engaging processes that 
intersect between wider food system threats and challenges, and urban 
processes heightens complexity. In this chapter, we chart the wider 
sustainability and resilience-oriented processes and how these intersect 
with wider global and urban development processes. Here, we apply the 
challenge posed by Pieterse et al. (2018, p. 151) that 


Rather than bemoaning the lack of policy impact, we suggest it is impor- 
tant for scholars to engage global urban policy-making, probing where and 
how to augment and refine what is clearly a path-breaking moment in how 
development on the African continent is understood and how the life in 
the African metropolis is perceived. 
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To this end, we align the evolution of global urban and food systems- 
related development approaches to their impacts on urban food resilience 
framings. First, we track the evolution of global goals, then the explicitly 
urban processes. These are followed by a reflection and critical engage- 
ment with concepts and approaches that have evolved from, or been given 
meaning, as a result of these processes and their employment in urban 
food resilience. 

Histories and evolving processes matter. Fukuda-Parr and Orr (2014) 
argue that the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) have had impor- 
tant “governance” (policy) and “knowledge” (norms and concepts) 
effects through their goals, targets and indicators. They have both shifted 
policy and programmatic focus and redefined the concepts and norms 
that shape development discourse (Battersby, 2017). It has been argued 
that the MDG approach and framing may have distorted the develop- 
ment agenda and removed focus from some critical issues (Yamin & Falb, 
2012) such as food security and urban food security specifically. 

Food and nutrition security was included as part of the MDG 1, under 
Target 1C: “Halve, between 1990 and 2015, the proportion of people 
who suffer from hunger.” Although the inclusion of food within the 
first MDG should have assured its prominence, World Bank Managing 
Director Wheeler called it the “forgotten MDG” (Fukuda-Parr & Orr, 
2014, p. 152). This indicator-led development agenda has been critiqued 
for allowing these indicators to drive development agendas, rather than 
being used to measure progress towards broader development aims. And 
as has been argued “measurement drives diagnosis and response” (Barrett, 
2010, p. 827). 

The SDGs build on the foundation provided by the MDGs which they 
replaced in 2016. SDG Targets 2.1 and 2.2 are the only two food security 
targets within the SDG 2 targets, and both frame the food problem as 
one of scarcity (Burchi & Holzapfel, 2015, p. 17). This does not reflect 
the current and future realities of food insecurity in the global South. 
The lack of attention to urban and consumption issues within SDG 2 is 
exacerbated by the lack of dialogue across goals (Weitz et al., 2014). 

SDG 11, which focuses on cities and communities, makes no refer- 
ence to food and consumption in any way. As Jonathan Crush has argued 
in a public presentation, “SDG 2 imagines a world without cities, while 
SDG 11 imagines an urban world in which no-one eats” (Crush, 2017). 
The omission of food in SDG 11 was deliberate. In order to enable the 
inclusion of an explicitly urban goal in the SDGs, caution was required 
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to avoid encroaching on other goals and interests. This was particularly 
evident with SDG2. While the inclusion of an exclusively urban goal is of 
great benefit, it does present certain challenges. Given scarce resources in 
many African cities, statistical data collection is limited (Acuto & Parnell, 
2016). Programming and reporting on the SDGs are being prioritized 
over other data collection processes. In countries where limited data exists 
and data collection capacity is weak, this has consequences. Where SDG- 
related data collection becomes one of the only measurement processes in 
these countries, evidence for policy programming is constrained. If diag- 
nosis of the realities is constrained by the limited focus of the goals, policy 
actions run the risk of missing key needs. Misaligned policy actions run 
the risk of undermining resilience. Arguably, it was left to the Habitat 
III and the policy position articulated in the New Urban Agenda to then 
enable some measure of urban food programming and policy action. 

Habitat III, the United Nations Conference on Housing and Sustain- 
able Urban Development, which took place in Quito, Ecuador, in 2016 
formed part of the bi-decennial cycle (1976, 1996 and 2016) of urban 
conferences facilitated by the UN body, led by UN-Habitat. Habitat 
III was one of the first United Nations’ global summits after the adop- 
tion of the Post-2015 Development Agenda. It was an opportunity to 
discuss important urban challenges and questions, such as how to plan 
and manage cities, towns and villages for sustainable development. In 
particular, the Habitat HI conference elaborated on SDG11 to “Make 
cities and human settlements inclusive, safe, resilient, and sustainable” 
(Amann & Jurasszovich, 2017). 

The Habitat III conference aimed to re-assert the global commit- 
ment to sustainable cities, through the implementation of the conference 
strategic outcome. The New Urban Agenda set out an urban vision 
encapsulated in three overarching principles and four commitments. The 
principles include: 


(a) Leave no one behind, by ending poverty in all its forms and 
dimensions. 

(b) Ensure sustainable and inclusive urban economies by leveraging the 
agglomeration benefits of well-planned urbanization, 

(c) Ensure environmental sustainability by promoting clean energy and 
sustainable use of land and resources in urban development (UN- 
Habitat, 2017, p. 7). 
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The four mechanisms envisioned for effecting the New Urban Agenda 
are: 


e National urban policies promoting “integrated systems of cities and 
human settlements” in furtherance of “sustainable integrated urban 
development”. 

e Stronger urban governance“with sound institutions and mechanisms 
that empower and include urban stakeholders” along with checks 
and balances, to promote predictability, social inclusion, economic 
growth, and environmental protection. 

e Reinvigorated “long-term and integrated urban and territorial plan- 
ning and design in order to optimize the spatial dimension of the 
urban form and deliver the positive outcomes of urbanization”; and 

e Effective financing frameworks “to create, sustain and share the value 
generated by sustainable urban development in an inclusive manner” 
(UN-Habitat, 2017, p. 8). 


Together, the MDGs, SDGs and the NUA established a platform for how 
sustainable urbanization and wider sustainability questions are framed and 
understood at the global scale. These framings intersect with other aligned 
more normative approaches that seek to connect different systems, envi- 
sioned as offering opportunities to enhance sustainability and resilience. 


EMERGING CONCEPTS AND POSITIONS 


The notion of sustainability that developed following the 1972 United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environment, and the later Brundt- 
land Commission that gave voice to the term sustainable development in 
their “Our Common Future” report (WCED, 1987) formalized earlier 
processes and embedded the concepts into global governance structures. 
Subsequently, multiple iterations of the concept sustainable development 
and sustainability have emerged (Swilling & Annecke, 2012). Along- 
side these multiple conceptualizations, various strategies and models have 
been suggested as tools to enact and enliven the concept of sustainable 
development (Dresner, 2012). 

At the intersection between food and cities, varied positions are artic- 
ulated. These approaches are often embedded in specific normative, 
ideological and value-oriented positions (see Haysom et al., 2019). Four 
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such approaches are discussed below, selected because they align with 
the vision of sustainable urban food systems embedded within the New 
Urban Agenda, each suggesting tools through which urban food systems 
resilience could be enacted. 


Urban Agriculture as a Source of Food System Resilience 


There is a body of evidence questioning the importance of urban and 
peri-urban agriculture (UPA), suggesting that its role in relation to food 
security has been overstated (Ellis & Sumberg, 1998; Zezza & Tasciotti, 
2010). Others have presented concerns over the assumptions about the 
UPA growers (see Battersby, 2012b). Padgham et al. (2015) have iden- 
tified a variety of factors that undermine the potential of UPA. Despite 
this, UPA is still actively advocated and promoted by some as a powerful 
urban food systems’ resilience tool. This is best seen in a recent peer 
reviewed piece arguing in favour of UPA as a “necessary pathway towards 
urban resilience and global sustainability” (Langemeyer et al., 2021, p. 1). 
Here, it is argued that UPA reduces and offers resilience against social 
and ecological vulnerabilities and risk-related inequalities of urban inhab- 
itants, including food shortages and different scenarios of global change, 
including climate change or pandemic events such as COVID-19. UPA 
is also posited by these authors as an effective tool to reduce the “inten- 
sified negative environmental (and related social) externalities caused by 
distant agricultural production, as well as lacking consideration of nutrient 
re-cycling potentials in cities (e.g., from wastewater) to replace emission 
intensive mineral fertilizer use” (Langemeyer et al., 2021, p. 1). Finally, 
the authors’ point to the multifunctionality of UPA, and with it, the “mul- 
tiple benefits it provides beyond the provision of food, including social 
benefits and insurance values, for instance the maintenance of cultural 
heritage and agro-biodiversity” (Langemeyer et al., 2021, p. 1). African 
urban food system studies do not find empirical evidence to support such 
assertions, particularly for poorer urban residents (see, e.g. Crush et al., 
2017; Joubert et al., 2018; Pieterse et al., 2020). 


Localized Food Systems as a Source of Resilience 


There have been many advocates for localized systems, some embedded 
in local knowledge and cultures (Norberg Hodge, 2013), embedded- 
ness within local systems (Feenstra, 2002) and economic regeneration 
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(Hopkins, 2011), to name a few. However, as Born and Purcell (2006, 
p. 196) point out “the assumption that the local is desirable does 
not always hold”. Born and Purcell’s statement is based on case study 
evidence, but also a wider normative and theoretical engagement in ques- 
tions of scale. These critiques challenge some of the wider SDG-related 
assumptions and earlier sustainability processes, such as Local Agenda 21, 
now Agenda21. Agenda21 is a non-binding action plan promoting a local 
sustainability agenda. This emerged following the 1996 Rio Summit on 
Sustainable Development, and guides work of a number of urban bodies, 
including Local Governments for Sustainability or ICLEI, previously the 
International Council for Local Environmental Initiatives. 


City Regional Food System as a Way of Building Resilience 


More recently and embedded within the overarching urban food system 
framing, and by implication, resilience agenda, of Habitat HI, was a 
wider vision of cities being able to “fulfil their territorial functions across 
administrative boundaries and act as hubs and drivers for balanced, 
sustainable and integrated urban and territorial development at all levels” 
(UN-Habitat, 2017, p. 7). With specific reference to food and food 
systems governance, the City Region Food System (CRES) aspires to 
“a sustainable, resilient CRFS (...) to enhance sustainability across scales 
and sectors” (Blay-Palmer et al., 2018, p. 3). The CRES is argued to 
increase access to food generate decent jobs and income, increase the 
region’s resilience against shocks and lessen the dependence on distant 
supply sources, fostering rural-urban linkages, promotes ecosystem and 
natural resources management, and supports participatory governance 
(Blay-Palmer et al., 2018). 


The Water-Energy-Food Nexus 


As a concept, the wider nexus hypothesis of the water-energy-food nexus 
was launched at the Bonn 2011 Nexus Conference (Endo et al., 2017, 
p. 20). This work is also closely linked to a publication on water security, 
also using the nexus concept, produced by the World Economic Forum 
(WEF) in 2011 (WEF, 2011). The WEF work starts with a position that 
assists in clarifying how this concept frames the nexus: “Water security 
is the gossamer that links together the web of food, energy, climate, 
economic growth, and human security challenges that the world economy 
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faces over the next two decades ... the increasing volatility on food prices 
in 2008, 2009 and again in 2010 should be treated as early warning 
signs of what is to come. Arguably it is water that lies at the struc- 
tural heart of these agricultural challenges” (WEF, 2011, p. 1). While 
the WEF presented the nexus framework from a securities’ perspective 
(water—energy—food security), later versions have taken on various facets 
with alternative components (Biggs et al., 2015). Subsequently, “there 
is no fixed concept of nexus (...) but the (...) nexus is internationally 
interpreted as a process to link ideas and actions of different stakeholders 
under different sectors and levels for achieving sustainable development” 
(Endo et al., 2017, p. 22). 

These positions and concepts all intersect with and are given life in 
an array of urban food and resilience programmes and practices that are 
emerging. These are generally global but are increasingly grappling with 
the challenges evident in African cities. Many of these, thanks to their 
wider urban systems framings, engage the question of urban food systems 
resilience, while some are deliberately urban food focused, embedded 
within wider sustainability and resilience conceptualizations. The leading 
programmes are summarized in Box 11.1. 


Box 11.1: Leading urban food systems sustainability/resilience 
programmes and initiatives 

The Resilient Cities Network!: Consists of member cities and Chief 
Resilience Officers from the 100 Resilient Cities programme (100RC), 
sharing a common lens for holistic urban resilience and projects in imple- 
mentation. 100RC was initiated by The Rockefeller Foundation in 2013, 
as part of its Global Centennial Initiative. 

C40 is a network of mayors of nearly 100 cities?: C40 was founded in 
2005 by the then mayor of London where agreement was sought (initially 
from a collection of “mega-cities”—the C20) for cooperatively reducing 
climate pollution. Following the formation of a small group, in 2006 a 
further collection of mayors were invited to ensure “balance from the 
Global South”, creating an organization of 40 cities. Also in 2006, the 
Clinton Climate Initiative became the implementing partner and in 2007, 
then New York City mayor Michael Bloomberg hosted the second C40 
Summit, and in 2010 he was elected Chair of C40. 

Milan Urban Food Policy Pact (MUFPP)?: Formed in 2014 by 
the mayor of Milan, MUFPP is an international agreement of mayors 
that operates as a network of cities, providing tools and guidance for 
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cities seeking to implement urban food actions. The MUFPP uses a 
Framework for Action listing 37 recommended actions, clustered in six 
categories, as the overarching guide to urban food systems’ engagement. 
For each recommended action, there are specific indicators designed to 
assist in monitoring progress for implementing the Pact. The six MUFPP 
categories or indicators are: 


e The presence of an active municipal interdepartmental govern- 
ment body for advisory and decision-making of food policies and 
programmes 

e An active multi-stakeholder food policy and planning structure 

e A municipal urban food policy or strategy and/or action plans 

e An inventory of local food initiatives and practices to guide develop- 
ment and expansion of municipal urban food policy and programmes 
A mechanism for assembling and analysing urban food system data 
to monitor/evaluate and inform municipal policy-making on urban 
food policies 
A food supply emergency/food resilience management plan for the 
municipality based on vulnerability assessment 


FAO—Food for the Cities initiativet: In 2001 the FAO launched 


this multidisciplinary initiative, aimed at addressing the challenges that 
urbanization brings to urban and rural populations, as well as the envi- 
ronment, “by building more sustainable and resilient food systems”. The 
initiative draws on the CRFS concept as the key philosophical and opera- 
tional concept informing how urban food systems are conceptualized and 
approached. CRFS “encompasses a complex network of actors, processes 
and relationships to do with food production, processing, marketing, and 
consumption that exist in a given geographical region that includes a more 
or less concentrated urban centre and its surrounding peri-urban and rural 
hinterland; a regional landscape across which flows of people, goods and 
ecosystem services are managed” (FAO, n.d.). 

ICLEI—RUAEF City Food Network in Africa: The ICLEI-RUAF 
city food network (CITYFOOD) is a global network for local and regional 
governments with the ambition to develop a strategic approach to their 
city-region food systems. It aims to accelerate action on sustainable and 
resilient city-region food systems by combining networking with training, 
policy guidance and technical expertise. CITYFOOD Network is open to 
all local and regional governments. Over and above hosting the African 
City Food Month, ICLEI CITYFOOD projects include: Investing in 
Urban African Food Systems (FS-Invest); Understanding Innovation in 
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Food Water Energy Nexus and Green and Blue Infrastructure (IFWEN), 
assisting in the Cape Town Food System Vision, developing food gover- 


nance frameworks in cities such as Arusha and Antananarivo (Fisher et al., 
2019), City-to-city Food System Exchange (RF) and Innovative Food 
System Governance. 


When read as a collective, the global governance actions and the 
emerging concepts pertaining to urban food, and the subsequent projects, 
programmes and actors driving efforts to enhance urban food systems 
resilience, a number of key trends become evident. The first is the embed- 
ding of the urban food system within a region, evident in the framing 
of the NUA and local food system action, UPA and the City Region 
Food System. An important component is the descaling of food and food 
security as a general concept, something that for the most part has been 
seen as a rural issue, to the urban and regional scales. Additionally, these 
concepts actively link the urban food system to questions of sustainability 
and resilience. 

There has, however, been little reflection on the utility of a regional 
focus in specific urban governance questions. How, given their distinct 
administrative boundaries and urban mandates, can cities engage issues 
that extend beyond their governance purview and legal mandates? Do 
concepts such as the CRFS and the Water-Energy-Food Nexus and the 
wider framings of food within the NUA adequately engage these scalar 
challenges? This is not a call for local food systems, in full recognition 
of Born and Purcell’s (2006) warning, but it is a central question of 
governance. Flows of food into a city and the reliability of these flows 
presents a specific resilience question, but these flows do not make up 
the urban food system. Such systems are far more complex and require 
very deliberate governance approaches to effectively engage scale, but also 
the multiple other systems that make up the urban system. Here, the 


https: //resilientcitiesnetwork.org/our-story/. 
2 https://www.c40.org/about-c40/. 
3 https://www.milanurbanfoodpolicypact.org/the-milan-pact/. 


4 https://www.fao.org/fcit/fcit-home/en/ and https://www.fao.org/in-action/food- 
for-cities-programme/en/. 


5 https: //africa.iclei.org/cityfood /. 
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fundamental management question of “who wakes up and worries about 
an issue?” needs to be asked. Can urban food resilience be achieved if 
multiple actors across multiple scales, working to their own mandates and 
principles are assumed to hold the interests of those for whom urban food 
systems resilience needs to be facilitated? 

Such questions are compounded by the fact that traditional framings of 
food, aligned to agriculture, as rural (Crush & Riley, 2018) and twin track 
development approaches (see Frayne et al., 2010) mean that cities have 
limited food systems policy mandates (Battersby & Watson, 2018). Roles 
are often reduced to policing and controls, not strategic governance. The 
result is that food security and wider food system mandates are dele- 
gated to national and regional governments, along with fiscal allocations 
to enable programming and action. Governing urban food systems and 
enabling some form of urban food system resilience therefore takes place 
in the context of an absent mandate, undermining strategic action and 
deep engagement and effective urban policies that might enable resilience 
(see Fig. 11.1). 

Additionally, given the international profile of these global governance 
and programmatic initiatives seeking to enhance urban resilience, is there 
adequate African specificity in the targets, metrics and even overarching 


\ Government /| 


Food 


| Systems 


Nutrition 


Governance } 


< TAC Urban System 


Fig. 11.1 Urban food insecurity within a wider set of intersecting urban 
processes and vulnerabilities despite absent governance action (Source Authors’ 
own representation) 
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assumptions that underpin these initiatives? Measurement proxies and 
programming interventions are in effect generic copies of assumed path- 
ways to sustainability and some form of resilience. Absent in these are 
locally specific needs and issues. 

The next section draws on a selection of African food systems studies 
to attempt to answer these questions and challenge some of the apparent 
assumptions that drive such processes. These case studies also speak specif- 
ically to the challenges of food insecurity and Africa’s urban transition. 


UNDERSTANDING RESILIENCE 
IN THE AFRICAN URBAN FOOD SYSTEM 


Urban food resilience spans different scales. While the impacts of regional 
disruptions to food supply, for whatever reasons, might impact the 
resilience of a localized food system, this chapter explicitly focuses on 
the strategies, and urban food systems processes evident in select African 
cities to attempt to answer earlier questions. This engagement works from 
a number of positions that require clarification, as these views inform our 
arguments. Firstly, the household food system status, specifically the state 
of food and nutrition security, is an indicator of the state of the food 
system in a specific urban context. Using food and nutrition security as 
an indicator of potential resilience is also strategic. This focus is part of a 
realization that households face significant resilience challenges and that 
the general state of food insecurity is declining globally (see, e.g. Fanzo in 
this volume). The focus on food security, or food insecurity, also assumes 
a pre-existing state of distress and as such, we avoid engaging in the 
ability to “bounce back” or stoicism of society, but rather, strategies to 
enable a measure of shorter-term stability, and longer-term sustainability 
as tools to secure improved or stable food systems outcomes. The primary 
imperative is to ensure a measure of food access, and then adequate 
and appropriate utilization of food. These processes are enabled through 
effective policy and programming. Central to ensuring food access is 
individual and community agency. It is for this reason that we utilize 
the recent FAO High Level Panel of Experts (HLPE) expanded defini- 
tion of food security, one that includes availability, accessibility, utilization 
and stability, but also, sustainability and agency as determinants of food 
security (HLPE, 2020). 

We draw on the HLPE definition of a food system, which makes the 
connection between food security, the food system and the wider set 
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of systems in which food operates. The HLPE (2014, p. 12) defines 
a food system as “a system that gathers all the elements (environment, 
people, inputs, processes, infrastructures, institutions, etc.) and activi- 
ties that relate to the production, processing, distribution, preparation 
and consumption of food, and the outputs of these activities, including 
socioeconomic and environmental outcomes”. 

Importantly, the articulation of food security and the food system, and 
how this might impact the urban scale, is necessary because “previous 
work on food security has conventionally focused at either the household 
scale or at aggregate food production, with far less focus on the food 
system itself and its intersection with cities” (Battersby & Watson, 2018, 
p. 3). These connections are important because food security and food 
systems are influenced by governance decisions made in the absence of 
consideration of their potential food security impact (Battersby & Watson, 
2018, p. 1). 

Using evaluations based on the food security measurement approaches 
developed by the United States Agency for International Development’s 
Food and Nutrition Technical Assistance programme (FANTA) (Coates 
et al., 2007). Table 11.1 provides an indication of the state of food 
security across a collection of both primary and secondary African cities. 

Table 11.1 reflects both the contextual variation across different 
African cities and the extreme state of food insecurity in studies targeting 
poorer communities only. Household dietary diversity scores (HDDS) 
(Swindale & Bilinsky, 2006) presented in Table 11.1 reflect a significant 
dietary challenge. As a general rule, HDDS scores of less than six are seen 
as a proxy indicator for potential risks of under nutrition. Across many 
cities, the average scores are less than or equal to six. Amounts reflected 
in Table 11.1 are from pre-pandemic research between 2015 and 2018 
and as such, scores are undoubtedly worse in 2022 following the impacts 
of COVID-19. 

The varied levels in the 12 HDDS food groups consumed from a Cape 
Town study provide insights into different dietary profiles across income 
terciles (Fig. 11.2). A similar profile was evident across the different cities 
assessed. Figure 11.2 also highlights an increase in grains, and less fruits, 
vegetables, proteins and pulses in the diets of the lowest income tercile. 
This raises questions about whose food system resilience requires policy 
support and targeting at the urban scale. Given the developmental and 
public health challenges associated with constrained diets, do resilience 
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Table 11.1 Food security and dietary diversity scores for selected Southern 
cities—periods 2015-2018 


(HFIAP) Cape Maputo Nairobi Kisumu Epworth Windhoek” (n Kitwe” 


categories Town (n (n (n (n 875) (n= 
(n= 2105) 1414) 829) 482) 871) 
1200) 

Food 45% 29% 29% 20% 8% 6% 6% 

secure 

Mildly 6% 11% 13% 9% 5% 5% 3% 

food secure 

Moderately 13% 22% 33% 26% 20% 5% 12% 

food 

insecure 

Severely 36% 38% 25% 45% 67% 84% 79% 

food 

insecure 

Dietary 6.8 4.1 6.1 4.1 4.2 3.2 3.25 

diversity 

(HDDS 

/12) 


@All studies are at the city scale excepting Kitwe and Windhoek 
Source Pieterse et al. (2020) 


enhancing programmes need to focus on the overall food system resilience 
or adopt a deliberate pro-poor approach? 

The results shown in Table 11.1 and Fig. 11.2 are drawn from conven- 
tional surveys and their tools, such as the FANTA. It is suggested here 
that these food security and food access metrics are still largely informed 
by the food availability and food access dimensions of the four dimen- 
sions interpretation of the earlier FAO (1996) definition of food security. 
Such measures have value in terms of understanding the state of food 
insecurity in both urban and rural households. However, they are less 
appropriate to offer greater detail on the profile and functioning of 
that food system. Second, they fail to capture some of the more multi- 
dimensional poverty challenges faced by those households under review. 
For policy and programming understanding, the state of food insecurity 
is essential but having greater clarity on how the specific food system is 
being used by different elements of society would add great utility. 
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Fig. 11.2 Household food types by HDDS food groups across all income 
groups in Cape Town, South Africa (High: n = 200; Middle: n = 504; Low: n 
= 1800) (Source Haysom et al. [2017]—from 2013 data) 


Using data again drawn from Cape Town, Fig. 11.3 offers a sense of 
the diversity of food sources used to access food and highlights the vari- 
ations across the same income terciles detailed in Fig. 11.2. Figure 11.3 
suggests that while all income categories may use supermarkets, other 
food retail outlets are used frequently, with the informal economy being 
a key source of food access for low-income communities. Local Spaza 
shops (a South African term for a small informal corner-type store located 
in a neighbourhood) and street vendors are a key source of food access 
for poor households. 

The frequency of use of informal food access points requires greater 
engagement (see Fig. 11.3). The fact that local corner stores are used 
as frequently as “at least five days a week” or “at least once a week” 
raises questions about proximity, spend profiles and other household 
needs, such as infrastructure. These frequency profiles are very different 
to the purchasing patterns of the upper income terciles, where weekly and 
monthly shopping dominate, indicating different food use and purchasing 
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Fig. 11.3 Food access profiles in Cape Town, South Africa (n = 2,503) (Source 
Haysom et al. [2017]) 


profiles. The reasons for such variations in use frequency and typology 
(nature of the retail outlet) of access differ in different contexts. 

What the food access use and typology variation shows are varied 
everyday strategies applied by households in cities. This requires an 
engagement with the multi-dimensional nature of poverty (MDP). This 
is essential given that the second urban transition is not driving economic 
growth and not absorbing labour (Satterthwaite, 2007). While this does 
not directly capture food security, it is a means through which the inter- 
sections between food choice, the food system and the urban system 
can be better understood. The example used below in Fig. 11.4 draws 
on a form of MDP, the Lived Poverty Index (Mattes, 2008), which 
reflects a categorical scale indicating the frequency over the past year in 
which households went without food, fuel to cook food and clean water 
(Haysom & Fuseini, 2019). Here, multiple deprivations are evident. 
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Fig. 11.4 Combined Lived Poverty Index results for key indicators in three 
African cities in response to the question “how often in the past year did you go 
without ...” (Epworth, Zimbabwe n = 483; Kitwe, Zambia n = 871; Kisumu, 
Kenya n = 841) (Source Haysom and Fuseini [2019, p. 17]) 


As Kennedy et al. (2004) have pointed out, infrastructure is a key 
consideration to understand food and nutrition security. While the 
general focus on the links between food access and nutritional intake and 
water and sanitation has received attention (Young et al., 2021), links to 
the means to prepare food, household appliances and other factors that 
influence choice have been less considered. These questions are absent 
from traditional food and nutrition security assessments. 

Household and community scale decisions, and the different forms 
of agency that inform the decisions, align with the process of iteration, 
projectivity and practical evaluation (Emirbayer & Mische, 1998). Such 
processes shift in response to wider urban disruptions and constraints, 
and would inform actions taken to enhance resilience, as Emirbayer and 
Mische point out: 


structural contexts of action are themselves temporal as well as relational 
fields—multiple, overlapping ways of ordering time toward which social 
actors can assume different simultaneous agentic orientations. Since social 
actors are embedded within many such temporalities at once, they can be 
said to be oriented toward the past, the future, and the present at any 
given moment, although they may be primarily oriented toward one or 
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another of these within any one emergent situation. (Emirbayer & Mische, 
1998, pp. 963-964) 


The household dynamics observed in Fig. 11.4 have an additive effect 
and intersect with the food retail options chosen and the nature of that 
food retail in many African cities. Informal vendors are able to adapt 
and respond to infrastructure deficiencies in ways that the formal sector 
cannot. In many instances, the informal sector takes on the role of the 
refrigerator, of the stove and of the storage cupboard for poor households 
living in precarious types of dwelling, across the continuum from self-built 
formal to largely informal dwellings. The adaptive approaches applied by 
informal food vendors enables a measure of food access, through bulk 
breaking and pre preparation of key foods. 


These days, because wood is scarce and other cooking fuel is so expensive, 
we cook a lot of these beans and then we place these in small packets 
and freeze them ... otherwise no-one here would eat beans anymore; the 
tinned beans from the shops are also too expensive. Dry beans are not 
expensive, other costs [energy] are high and this takes beans from diets. 
Informal food trader, Epworth, Harare, 2016 


The quote from the vendor in Epworth demonstrates the processes and 
practices that are emerging. Dry beans have traditionally been a key 
component of many diets across Africa, but these take time to prepare 
and, as a result, require energy. Infrastructural deficiencies are also faced 
by food vendors. 

Such examples point to the fact that negative food system outcomes 
are at times driven by factors external to the food system. In the urban 
context, the functioning and distributional aspects of urban infrastructure, 
plays a central role in how food secure urban residents might be and 
influence the strategies to enhance food access. The same applies when 
considering urban informal economy actors. 

Figure 11.5 reflects the responses from vendors in the city of Kisumu, 
in Kenya, where the top three costs are directly related to infrastructure. 
The cost of transport is linked to both the temporary nature of these 
stores making them difficult to secure, but also the risks associated with 
unreliable (but costly) energy. Here, vendors strategically choose to stock 
small amounts and re-stock daily. This drives up prices as bulk purchasing 
benefits fall away, and costs associated with transport impact food prices. 
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This is again reflected in the high costs associated with spoilage. Refriger- 
ation is not listed as one of the highest cost items, but this is due to the 
low frequency of respondents who chose to make use of refrigeration. 

The high levels of food insecurity, linked to high levels of multi- 
dimensional poverty, represent the reality in most African cities. House- 
holds make use of a diverse food system to make the best of the limited 
resources that they have. Equally, as the MDP analysis shows, other 
costs eat into food budgets. Dietary diversity is low. Staple foods domi- 
nate diets, and nutrition-providing foods are largely absent. Informal 
food vendors respond to the challenges faced by households but they 
themselves are subject to similar resource constraints. The poor state of 
infrastructure means that vendors change the foods that they stock to 
both respond to the households’ resource constraints, but also to ensure 
minimal losses for their own businesses as a result of such infrastructure 
deficits. These intersecting challenges are being responded to in dynamic 
and resourceful ways by both vendors and households. 
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Fig. 11.5 Kisumu food trader costs after stock purchase costs (multiple 
response option; n = 1,839) (Source Opiyo et al. [2018]) 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The vignettes used here provide insights into both the household food 
and nutrition challenges, as well as some wider food systems challenges. 
They also offer insights into the specific challenges that emerge when 
the urban food system intersects with the wider urban system. A resilient 
food system needs to be framed as a system shaped by flows of multiple 
physical, economic and social goods. These systems are underpinned and 
supported by social and economic relationships, flows of food, money and 
social networks, each of which having unique points of vulnerability and 
resilience. 

Households and communities are faced with high levels of food stress 
(be this food insecurity, reduced diets, even hunger) and wider stressors 
that impact and constrain food choices, such as energy costs, time poverty, 
costs related to earning an income and general poverty. As a result, house- 
holds strategically use the diversity of the urban food system, and the 
opportunities provided by the urban system, to mediate food system and 
food security stress. Diversity of flows exist across a series of systemic 
connections. Examples include economic flows (access to credit networks) 
and remittance flows in accessing food (both by traders and consumers) 
and alternative capital circulation (stokvels,° buying clubs, etc.). The urban 
poor navigate these multiple systems (formal and informal retail, social 
networks, alternative capital circulation). Households apply a diversity of 
access and utilization strategies. These flows are further supported by 
other access strategies such as social networks and material flows and 
materiality of flows. These terms (material and materiality) are used delib- 
erately to elevate discussions from a single grid view, a material flow, 
offering ways of considering an object, service or resource and the mate- 
rial relations and agency, as well as the interplay between agency with the 
material realities of everyday life and broader political and socioeconomic 
structures (see Bennett et al., 2010). 

We argue that it is these networks, social, material, political and insti- 
tutional, coupled with the diversity of the urban food systems, and that 
of the urban system, spanning the economic continuum, from deeply 


6 Stokvels are invitation-only clubs of 12 or more people serving as rotating credit 
unions or saving schemes in South Africa, where members contribute sums of money to 
a central fund on a weekly, fortnightly or monthly basis. The name “stokvel” originated 
from the term “stock fairs”, the rotating cattle auctions of English settlers in the early 
nineteenth century. 
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informal to formal, that enable urban food systems resilience. This type 
of resilience forms part of everyday activities and practices. 

The intersections between food choices and infrastructure deficits are 
inadequately understood. Households are having to make critical strategic 
choices every day. In the absence of infrastructural justice—equitable 
access to reliable and affordable infrastructure—in many of Africa’s urban 
areas, the choices that are made, we argue, are not driven by ignorance, 
disregard for health outcomes, as some nutrition literature might argue 
(Abuya et al., 2012; Igumbor et al., 2012), or laziness, even fecklessness 
(see Tihelkova, 2015). These choices are highly strategic but do involve 
having to make challenging trade-offs between immediate needs and the 
consequences of those choices, a form of negotiated resilience (Ziervogel 
et al., 2017). Households’ choices align directly with and counter deficits 
in Africa’s urban systems, and the wider dynamics associated with Africa’s 
urban transition. Here, households make use of multiple grids, physical, 
social, material and relational. This “griddedness”, an overlay of options, 
as opposed to a hierarchy of options, provides a diversity of options and 
enables a measure of resilience which is at best not fully understood, 
at worst disregarded in the wider framings and programmes gathering 
momentum in the current urban food thematics. 

Given these forms of resilience and their intricate connections to 
the urban and other systems, our work suggests that the existing city 
regional framing employed by a number of global actors needs to be 
cognizant of these nuanced and yet highly vulnerable systems of networks, 
contingency, negotiation, compromise, deep knowledge and “hustle”. 
Principally, these programmes with a predominantly urban food-specific 
framing of resilience overlook the intersections with the urban system. 
Equally, general urban programmes miss the nuance of the urban food 
system as used and relied on by the urban poor in African cities. 

Further, our work suggests that there is a need to situate policy recom- 
mendations within a more contextually informed framework. When food 
security and related policies are still viewed by most African govern- 
ments as a national mandate, policy directives and fiscal flows to enable 
operational actions generally prohibit the establishment of municipal 
interdepartmental government bodies for advisory and decision-making 
of food policies and programmes. Where agency is constrained as a 
result of colonial histories and extreme inequalities, the urban poor, those 
actively seeking to enhance their own food system resilience, are excluded 
from active multi-stakeholder food policy and planning structures. The 
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few processes that exist are not open to all, often dominated by polit- 
ical leaders at the urban scale and remain a collection of connected elites. 
As per the above governance structuring, the likelihood of local govern- 
ment’s having an urban food policy or strategy and/or action plans 
is slight, but possible. For a local governance structure to effectively 
programme and drive real change fiscal resources are required. Having 
access to such resources for urban food actions is highly unlikely. Given 
the data paucity in African cities (see Acuto & Parnell, 2016), and the 
high levels of informal food system activities that are not always recog- 
nized, developing an inventory of local food initiatives and practices to 
guide development and expansion of municipal urban food policy and 
programmes would be difficult. Equally, having a mechanism for assem- 
bling and analysing urban food system data to monitor/evaluate and 
inform municipal policy making on urban food policies is unlikely. As 
a result, the general approach of city governments is to defer to case 
studies or studies from other cities as proxy indicators. The absence of 
a common urban food systems view, or political mobilization, would 
make the viability of any food supply emergency/food resilience manage- 
ment plan for the municipality based on vulnerability assessment very 
challenging. 

Given these limitations, the concepts and arguments used to lobby 
for urban food systems resilience should be subjected to great critique. 
Urban agriculture projects offer little real food systems resilience. When 
an expanded view of urban resilience is taken, as argued here, adding 
further areas for negotiation and network building, such as facilitating 
access to land, securing tenure and accessing water all make resilience even 
more complex, thus potentially even undermining the initial objective. 

The limited potential to scale out and expand such urban agriculture 
programmes also means that it reduces innovation, allowing city govern- 
ments a sense of “doing something”, but in reality, only assists a few. 
More problematically, the UPA focus on sites or projects constrains any 
attempt to engage the wider systemic issues, those that local actors are 
building networks to mitigate. Local is important. However, our view 
is that local should not be viewed as confined to a discrete bounded 
area. Local governance of the food system serves the discussed forms of 
resilience best when there is a detailed understanding of the benefits and 
risks in specific contexts provided by the diverse social, material, economic 
and wider food system flows. Local is important in terms of how resilience 
actions and responses can be enabled through these flows. 
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Importantly, given the centrality of urban systems in enabling urban 
food systems resilience, key enablers of urban food systems resilience are 
local government and local governance. While multiscale governance of 
the food system is essential, the current focus on territorial food systems as 
the primary mode of engagement serves to obscure the vitally important 
work of local government in addressing food systems issues that fall within 
their borders and within their mandates. 

Based on these arguments, we see urban food systems resilience as a 
system in which urban households (1) can have access to and support 
from a diverse food system, have diverse food access options and a 
diversity of alternatives that align with their lived realities (accessibility, 
utilization); (2) can make food-related decisions and choices within an 
infrastructurally just urban system (utilization, stability); and (3) in which 
system users are seen as active agents in shaping theirs and wider food 
system resilience (agency and stability and sustainability). 

Required is greater engagement with the urban system, approaches 
that engage across multiple infrastructure grids and systems. These are 
highly complex systems and cannot be understood in silos. Arguably, 
the complexity of the system offers a measure of “negotiated resilience” 
(as per Ziervogel et al., 2017). This resilience forms part of a collec- 
tion of urban practices enlivened to secure a measure of resilience. The 
outcomes of such processes do not necessarily align with the framings 
of resilience proposed in international programmes and initiatives such 
as those discussed here. Existing governance structures and regimes are 
ill-equipped to engage in and surf the complexity of these intersecting 
systems, essential processes if resilience is to be facilitated. The absence of 
a distinct urban food mandate makes this even more challenging. Further, 
when urban food is equated to production and increased supply, linked 
to rural regions, the ability to enhance food security and urban food 
resilience through a focus on deliberate urban processes and mandates, 
such as energy, transport, water provision and economic activity is lost. 

New forms of governance are required, together with new forms of 
measurement. Also required is the validation of local knowledge and 
the diversity of resilience actions. These should be integrated into new 
forms and understandings of African cities and African urban food systems 
resilience. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Reflections and Conclusions 


Stephen Devereux and Christophe Béné 


The contributions to this book provoke and inspire reflections on a 
wide range of issues—conceptual, empirical, and policy-related. In this 
concluding chapter, we reflect on what we have learned, what outstanding 
issues remain unresolved, and the way forward for the three ‘heroes’ of 
this journey: resilience, food security, and food systems. 


THE ELUSIVENESS OF CONCEPTS 


Perhaps because concepts like ‘resilience’, ‘food system’, and even ‘food 
security’ (which now has six pillars) are so abstract and elusive, they 
are prone to generalisation—‘the global food system’ (Caron et al., 
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Chapter 3), ‘a globalized food system’ (Losch & May, Chapter 10), or 
‘the African food system’ (Pinstrup-Andersen, 2010), for example. Gener- 
ally, the less precisely a concept is specified, the more likely it is to be 
contested and the more challenging it becomes to analyse and apply to 
real-world issues. But a lack of precision does not necessarily mean a lack 
of clarity. The contributions to this book have all added to our under- 
standing of these three central concepts, conceptually and empirically. 
All the co-authors are grappling with how to make these concepts more 
practically useful, in terms of solving the perennial global challenges of 
food insecurity and hunger, not least by building the resilience of food 
systems against stressors like climate change and unforeseen shocks like 
COVID-19. 

One reason why solutions are so elusive is because the questions are not 
clearly specified. Is there in fact a single unified global (or even African) 
food system—or are we edging towards this—or are there numerous 
interconnected food systems operating at different scales in overlap- 
ping spaces? Are we aiming to build resilient food systems, or do we 
look to well-functioning food systems to build resilient households and 
communities? Is a food system expected to deliver food, or food secu- 
rity? Put another way, is the persistence of food insecurity, malnutrition, 
and hunger the fault of the food system, or are these negative outcomes 
the results of failures elsewhere in local societies, national economies, and 
public and private policies? 

While the concepts of food security and resilience both have written 
histories dating back several centuries, resilience has been applied to food 
security only very recently, probably since the turn of the century. Constas 
(Chapter 5) describes food security as the ‘incumbent concept’ and shows 
how the frequency of occurrence of the word ‘resilience’ has steadily 
(but erratically) increased in a key food security policy document—the 
FAO’s annual ‘State of Food Insecurity’ (SOFI) report—and in two rele- 
vant peer-reviewed journals—‘Global Food Security’, and ‘Food Policy’. 
De Pinto et al. (Chapter 7) find similar trends for the co-occurrence of 
‘resilience’ and ‘food security’, in a wider search of publications in the 
Web of Science Core Collection since 1996. 

As for food systems, the recent flurry of conceptual work emerged 
out of dissatisfaction with limited understandings of food systems 
that paid too much attention to individual components in isolation— 
notably agricultural production, food markets and food prices—while 
neglecting other essential components, and the linkages between them. 
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A food system has many actors—producers, processors, distributors, and 
consumers—who are all located in wider socioeconomic, environmental, 
and policy contexts that profoundly affect food security outcomes for 
individuals and households. Hoddinott (Chapter 6) points out that 
we know much more about producers and consumers than we do 
about processors and distributors, who have been relatively neglected by 
researchers and policy-makers. The COVID-19 pandemic drew particular 
attention to the processing sector, because workers handling food in close 
proximity were highly susceptible to transmitting the virus to each other, 
potentially disrupting operations due to absentee workers or temporary 
shutdowns of entire facilities. 

This points to one advantage of broadening the lens of food security 
analysis—from availability to access, then adding utilisation and stability, 
and more recently agency and sustainability—and to analysing food secu- 
rity outcomes for people in terms of the food systems that deliver (or 
don’t deliver) food to them. The complex flowcharts that capture the 
causal linkages between the components of and agents operating in 
food systems provide more ‘hooks’ with which to analyse food security 
and resilience. For instance, food resilience requires resilient producers, 
resilient processors, resilient distributors, and resilient consumers. Analyt- 
ical tools are needed for each of these actors, and policy levers must be 
found and applied to strengthen resilience at each of these nodes and links 
in the food system. 

One challenge with linking or overlaying different concepts or 
paradigms is that each comes with its own framings, terminologies, and 
unresolved debates. Constas (Chapter 5) illustrates this with his ‘Inte- 
grated food security and resilience model’ which has three dimensions: 
food security (World Food Summit, food sovereignty, and food systems 
approaches—each with their own models and pillars); shocks and stressors 
(at macro, meso, and micro scales); and resilience capacities (absorptive, 
adaptive, and transformative). While this is useful as an overarching frame- 
work and as a heuristic tool, the three-dimensional diagram (see p. xx) 
looks as puzzling as a Rubik’s cube to ‘solve’, in terms of how to reshape 
food systems to achieve desirable outcomes such as food security and 
resilience. 
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THE Foop SYSTEM IS BROKEN... 


Food security, resilience, and food systems are not only academic 
constructs that have generated decades of peer-reviewed literature; they 
are all instrumentally concerned with human well-being and are central 
components of contemporary policy discourse (see Lindgren & Lang, 
Chapter 4), at global level and in countries around the world. As Fanzo 
shows (Chapter 2), eradicating hunger has been an explicit goal of global 
public policy since the Hot Springs Conference in 1943. This commit- 
ment has been repeatedly reaffirmed—by the World Food Congress 
(1963), World Food Conference (1974), World Food Summit (1996), 
Millennium Development Goals (2000), Sustainable Development Goals 
(2015), and, most recently, the UN Food Systems Summit (2021). 
However, actual achievements have lagged behind these good inten- 
tions, with ‘only mixed success’ (Fanzo, p. xx)—a euphemism for partial 
failure—to date. 

One reason for this, Fanzo argues, has been a narrow framing of the 
problem, leading to interventions that follow either a vertically sectoral 
approach (e.g. Green Revolution), a technological treatment approach 
(e.g. GMOs), or a short-view approach (e.g. food aid). By contrast, a 
food systems lens offers a comprehensive framing of food insecurity prob- 
lems, leading to more holistic interventions. Only by understanding better 
the relationships and linkages between a food system’s drivers (popula- 
tion growth, urbanisation, climate change, etc.), components (food supply 
chains, food environments, consumer behaviour), and context (socio- 
cultural, political), can adverse outcomes (in nutrition, livelihoods, the 
environment, and social equity) be more effectively addressed (HLPE, 
2017). 


...OR Is It? 


Even if hunger has not yet been eradicated from the world, it could be 
argued that the key indicators are moving in the right direction, and that 
this is largely due to scientific advances and strengthening institutions 
(Pinker, 2018). As evidence of the increasing resilience of ‘the global food 
system’, Caron et al. (Chapter 3) draw attention to the fact that it with- 
stood a historically unprecedented shock—the doubling of the world’s 
population from three to six billion in just four decades—while contin- 
uing to produce and distribute more than enough food to feed these 
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rapidly rising numbers. In terms of food availability, by the early 2000s 
the proportion of the world’s population living in countries with critically 
low food supplies had fallen from 50+% to close to zero in just 40 years, 
partly driven by adoption of Green Revolution innovations in South Asia. 
In terms of economic access to food, international grain prices fell by 
30+% over the same period (Baldos & Hertel, 2016). With hindsight, this 
under-appreciated achievement refuted neo-Malthusian pessimists who, 
even before the 1970s world food crisis, were predicting mass starva- 
tion due to unchecked population growth (Brown, 1974; Hardin, 1974; 
Paddock & Paddock, 1967). 

The global capacity to feed a constantly growing population has been 
facilitated by simultaneous advances across a range of human endeav- 
ours, from yield-enhancing agricultural innovations to transport systems 
and the globalisation of trade, to information and communications tech- 
nologies. This technical progress has been complemented by global 
humanitarianism: an increasingly sophisticated and responsive emergency 
relief system, effectively filling supply gaps that appear when food systems 
are disrupted by natural disasters or human conflicts—a success story for 
which the World Food Programme was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 2020. 

Of course, resilience is not only about aggregate improvements over 
time; it is (by definition) about dealing effectively with shocks and stres- 
sors. Food systems recovered quickly after the global food crisis of 2008 
(Golay, 2010), and do not appear to have been severely affected by 
the worldwide COVID-19 pandemic (Béné et al., 2021). The risk of 
famine, which killed tens of millions of people in Africa, Asia and Europe 
during the twentieth century, has receded and is now confined to a 
handful of mainly conflict-affected countries, almost all in and around 
the Horn of Africa (Devereux, 2020). On the other hand, there are justi- 
fied concerns that climate change could threaten local, regional, and even 
global food security in the coming decades, through reduced or more 
volatile yields of staple crops and the displacement or mass migration of 
affected populations, many of them being farmers. 


CLIMATE CHANGES EVERYTHING 


‘Food resilience’ and ‘climate resilience’ are of course intricately inter- 
connected, since the impacts of climate change—labelled as the ‘world’s 
worst wicked problem’ (Craig, 2020, p. 26)—are being felt centrally by 
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food systems, especially by the agriculture sector, which is facing esca- 
lating shocks and stressors across the world (De Pinto et al., Chapter 7). 
One lesson from work on climate change for those concerned with food 
security is to accept that building stable food systems is an unrealistic goal 
in the context of a changing climate. Food systems must constantly adapt 
and reconfigure themselves, because the environment itself is unstable. 
‘Resilience theory teaches us that social-ecological systems are always 
changing and can act or respond in unpredictable ways, normalizing 
wicked problems’ (Craig, 2020, p. 29). Achieving food security for all 
remains the ultimate goal, but the pathways to achieving that goal are 
shifting over time. Resilience in an era of rapid climate change is not about 
preserving the status quo ante at all costs, it is about making the neces- 
sary adjustments to continue delivering food—for instance, by adopting 
‘climate-smart agriculture’ approaches (Lipper et al., 2018). 

One shift in emphasis induced by climate change is to deprioritise 
perpetual increases in crop yields and prioritise instead reductions in yield 
volatility, with innovations that achieve both, of course, being the first 
prize. Beyond food production, an array of ‘climate-proofing’ interven- 
tions is needed in the areas of food storage, packaging, distribution, 
processing, marketing, and preparation—in short, at every stage of the 
food system. Some of these interventions require technological inno- 
vations, but others require stronger institutions and more committed 
governance (De Pinto et al., Chapter 7). 

In other words, achieving food security and resilient food systems 
needs scientists and politicians, as well as activists and the private sector, to 
work together cooperatively towards these shared objectives (see Fanzo, 
Chapter 2; Caron et al., Chapter 3). Investment in research on its own is 
not enough. Political speeches and resolutions made at climate confer- 
ences are not enough. Defeating the unprecedented threat to global 
food security posed by climate change requires an alignment of scientific 
innovation and political commitment. 


Foop SYSTEM PARADOXES 


A food system (or systems) that appear(s) increasingly efficient and 
resilient over time at the global level can conceal pockets of fragility and 
inability to meet food needs for vulnerable groups of people in specific 
places (‘food deserts’) at specific points in time (seasonal hunger). Even 
worse, efficient food systems can co-exist with high levels of persistent 
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or chronic food insecurity over time, as reflected in indicators such as 
child stunting that appear to contradict the confident claims by some that 
the global food system is working, is fit for purpose, and ‘is not broken’ 
(Caron et al., Chapter 3). 

How do we explain, for instance, the puzzling fact that 25% of children 
in South Africa display stunted growth, despite living in a country that 
not only produces enough food to meet domestic consumption needs 
but also exports surpluses to neighbouring countries? This paradox is 
easily explained by invoking the laws of supply and demand. In market- 
dominated economies, producers and traders respond to demand signals 
from consumers. In South Africa and in other countries across the world, 
farmers and markets deliver adequate supplies of food to local or foreign 
consumers who can afford to pay for it. Hunger follows not from insuf- 
ficient food supplies, but from inadequate purchasing power of poor 
consumers— i.e. demand failure or ‘entitlement failure’, to use Amartya 
Sen’s terminology (Sen, 1981). 

Even a resilient food system with falling rates of undernutrition can 
generate other forms of food insecurity such as obesity and micronutrient 
deficiencies. These forms of food insecurity are increasing globally, not 
necessarily because food systems are not resilient but because they are 
producing unhealthy diets (Haddad et al., 2016). The persistent preoc- 
cupation with aggregate food availability (as quantified by the FAO’s food 
balance sheets) has diverted policy attention away from the urgent need 
to shift the focus towards affordable access for all to quality diets. 

It follows that well-functioning food systems are necessary but not 
sufficient to eradicate food insecurity (see Fanzo, Chapter 2), because 
food systems are themselves embedded within larger systems. Food secu- 
rity also depends on, inter alia, well-functioning health and education 
systems, water and sanitation facilities, as well as sound governance, 
economic growth, political stability, and social inclusion. Moreover, food 
systems resilience, defined as ‘the capacity over time of a food system 
to sustainably provide sufficient, appropriate, and accessible food to all, 
in the face of shocks and stressors’ (Hoddinott, Chapter 6), might not 
guarantee the same outcome indefinitely. Another paradox is that the 
trajectories taken by evolving food systems, despite generating adequate 
food supplies in the recent past and the present, could contain the 
‘seeds of their own destruction’, potentially undermining their perfor- 
mance and resilience in the future. Examples include the harmful effects 
of agricultural intensification on soil quality, biodiversity, environmental 
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sustainability, and certain rural livelihoods (on this point see Fanzo, also 
Caron et al., in this volume). 


ACTION FOR RESILIENCE 


Contributors to this book draw attention to the roles of various actors 
in constructing food resilience—governments, development agencies, the 
private sector, and local communities—operating at different scales, from 
global to local, and requiring coordination at all these levels. 

Resilient households require resilient food systems. As we noted earlier 
(in Chapter 1), a wealthy household that is food secure and apparently 
resilient might nonetheless be “plunged into hunger” (Lindgren & Lang, 
Chapter 4) or even “plunged into starvation” (Sen, 1981, p. 47) if 
its access to food is severely disrupted by the closure of local markets 
and restrictions on mobility, due to a pandemic or military conflict. It 
follows that strengthening resilience has two discrete but complementary 
aspects: building the capacities and resources of individuals, households, 
groups, and communities, on the one hand, and ‘shock-proofing’ each 
component of the food system(s) with which they interact, on the other. 

Hoddinott (Chapter 6) considers the role of governments in building 
resilient food systems, following the United Nations (2020) guidance 
on public action to support improved anticipation, prevention, absorp- 
tion, adaptation, and transformation. Examples drawn from related areas 
include famine early warning systems (improved anticipation and preven- 
tion of food crises), social protection (improved ability to absorb shocks 
such as COVID-19 lockdowns), or conservation agriculture practices 
(better adaptation to climate shocks) as supported by the Adaptation 
Fund (see De Pinto et al., Chapter 7). Progress can best be described 
as uneven, probably because these efforts to build resilience are occurring 
in some of the world’s most challenging contexts, in low-income food- 
deficit countries (LIFDCs) and in areas that are ecologically marginal, 
with infrastructure deficits and weak governance. 

In parallel, bilateral and multilateral donors play important roles in 
conceptualising food security and food system resilience, and in designing, 
financing, and implementing projects in low- and middle-income coun- 
tries to strengthen food security and resilience. Lindgren and Lang 
(Chapter 4) describe a ‘fractured consensus’ in terms of what devel- 
opment agencies mean by these concepts, and how to achieve globally 
endorsed objectives for ending hunger. One reason for divergence across 
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agencies is weak global governance and institutional architecture on food, 
while another explanation is ideological. Some agencies favour right-of- 
centre neoliberal approaches driven by economic analysis and focusing 
on food production plus economic growth; while others are left-of- 
centre, advocate for a rights-based approach, and focus on sustainable 
and equitable access to food for all. 

Moving to the private sector, a concentration of actors in any compo- 
nent of a food system generally increases risk and undermines resilience. 
There is a long history of literature on the risks of oligopolies or cartels 
in the global grain trade (Morgan, 1979) and, more recently, at national 
and subnational levels, of ‘supermarketisation’ in food wholesale and retail 
sectors (Crush & Frayne, 2017; Reardon et al., 2003). Too few firms in 
any sector raises the risk of market distortions such as price-fixing, to the 
detriment of poor consumers. Conversely, having many actors in the food 
sector, or access to many markets (including integration into global food 
markets), increases competition and spreads the risk of depending on a 
single actor or market. An open food system is likely to be more resilient 
than a closed system (Hoddinott, Chapter 6). On the other hand, some 
adaptations trade off maximising output or revenue (e.g. through special- 
isation) versus stabilising output or revenue (e.g. through diversification, 
or by purchasing insurance), so resilience can come at a cost. 

An important implication of the recent addition of ‘agency’ as a 
pillar of food security (HLPE, 2020) is that it empowers people to 
strengthen their own resilience—as individuals, households, communities, 
or identity-based groups—rather than reducing them to passive recipients 
of government policies or donor assistance. As Haysom and Battersby 
argue (Chapter 11): ‘Central to ensuring food access is individual and 
community agency’, but the agency of the poor in their interactions with 
food systems is often constrained by social and economic inequalities, and 
the domination of political structures and decision-making processes by 
local elites. We conclude from this that food resilience can be enhanced 
if the agency of all food system actors and users is enhanced. However, 
agency has not yet been fully incorporated into mainstream analysis of 
food security and food systems. 


Foop SECURITY AND COVID-19 


COVID-19 provided an unprecedented test for the resilience of food 
systems across the world. In one of the most empirical contributions to 
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this volume, Upton et al. (Chapter 9) analyse COVID-19 as a shock 
that compounded many other shocks and stressors faced by vulnerable 
people in low-income countries. As a pandemic, COVID-19 differed 
from shocks that are more usually studied—such as natural disasters 
(droughts), economic shocks (food price spikes), and sociopolitical shocks 
(conflicts) —but its secondary impacts, especially on livelihoods through 
restrictions on economic activity imposed by lockdown regulations, seem 
to be remarkably similar. 

In general, food systems were relatively protected, as food was declared 
a priority sector by most governments, allowing food supply chains 
to continue performing their essential functions, mainly to protect 
consumers during lockdowns. Nonetheless, drawing on panel survey data 
from rural communities in three African countries—Kenya, Madagascar, 
and Malawi—Upton et al. find that COVID-19 impacted adversely on all 
pillars of food security. Barrett and Constas (2014) define resilience as 
the capacity for ‘attaining and maintaining’ food security, implying that 
chronically hungry households are neither food secure nor resilient. Using 
this definition, Upton et al. find that many households they surveyed were 
food insecure and therefore not resilient pre-pandemic, and that COVID- 
19 exacerbated both their food insecurity and their lack of resilience. In 
effect, COVID-19 was absorbed by these households as one more shock 
on top of others they were forced to deal with at the same time, notably 
a severe drought in Madagascar and flooding in parts of Kenya. 

On the other hand, the situation did not deteriorate for all people 
everywhere. In Malawi, the negative shock of COVID-19 was more than 
compensated in many households by the positive shock of a bumper maize 
harvest. Upton et al. conclude that resilience must be understood and 
addressed not in relation to any one specific shock or stressor, but in terms 
of the full range of context-specific risks and vulnerabilities that house- 
holds and communities face at each point in time. This brings us onto 
the contentious and seemingly insoluble challenge of how to measure 
resilience, which is discussed next. 


MEASURING RESILIENCE 


Whatever their ideological differences, one commonality among almost 
all development agencies is a preoccupation with measurement, which 
is understandable given their need to demonstrate positive impacts from 
their investments in initiatives to improve food security and resilience in 
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low- and middle-income countries. While a range of tools for quantifying 
household food security has been devised—e.g. dietary diversity score 
(DDS), food insecurity experience scale (FIES), and coping strategies 
index (CSI)—tesilience is less tangible and more challenging to measure, 
although the Resilience Index Measurement and Analysis (RIMA-II) tool 
(FAO, 2016) has gained some traction, especially among United Nations 
agencies (Lindgren & Lang, Chapter 4). 

Of course, resilience must often be measured in volatile contexts 
that embody a significant risk or actual occurrence of shocks to liveli- 
hoods and food systems. Recognising this reality, Haysom and Battersby 
(Chapter 11) suggest that ‘different measures of resilience are required, 
measures that take into account the constant state of crisis’. Again, 
this is not merely of academic interest. Once the context of vulnera- 
bility and resilience is accurately understood, appropriate interventions 
can be designed that strengthen absorptive, adaptive, and transformative 
capacities of relevant populations. 

However, an empirical challenge remains. Resilience implies the 
capacity to withstand shocks without resorting to ‘distress’ behaviours, 
such as selling productive assets to buy food, that will compromise the 
integrity of the affected household’s livelihood. Measuring this capacity 
requires assessing each household’s food security status and asset-holdings 
before and after a shock occurs, but shocks are, by their nature, unpre- 
dictable. Development programmes are much simpler to evaluate, because 
‘treatment’ and ‘control’ households can be surveyed and compared 
before (baseline) and after (endline) an intervention is delivered. Perhaps 
resilience—like ‘vulnerability’ and ‘sustainability’—is destined to remain 
an elusive and contested concept that is challenging to define and even 
more challenging to measure, for this reason. 


DISAGGREGATING VULNERABILITIES 


Risks, shocks, and stressors affect different people differently, so a disag- 
gregated analysis is needed. Bryan et al. (Chapter 8) examine the different 
ways that different groups of men and women are exposed and respond 
to shocks and stressors, by applying a framework that integrates a food 
systems lens to the relationships between gender, nutrition, and resilience. 
This framework recognises that every man and woman has a unique 
resilience capacity and set of response options, leading to unique outcome 
pathways. Importantly, Bryan et al. avoid generalisations that homogenise 
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men and women, noting for instance that men are often more exposed 
to natural disasters, but women are likely to be more vulnerable because 
they have fewer resources and therefore lower adaptive capacity. 

Another gendered determinant of exposure and sensitivity to risks is 
each person’s positioning in the food environment, notably their respec- 
tive livelihood activities in food value chains. Where women are confined 
to low-paid, marginal activities such as seasonal farm work or informal 
work in food processing or retailing, household resilience and chil- 
dren’s nutrition status could be enhanced simply by supporting women’s 
livelihoods. 

Beyond gender, Bryan et al. note that resilience capacities are influ- 
enced by many other intersectional identities, some of which, such as 
marital status determining women’s access to productive resources in 
patriarchal societies, are also gendered. Building resilience could there- 
fore be achieved by interventions that empower women and socially 
marginalised groups. It follows that resilience is a matter of social justice— 
as is food security, given that the right to adequate food is a fundamental 
human right (United Nations, 1948). 


DISAGGREGATING PLACES 


Losch and May (Chapter 10) make the important point that food systems 
are grounded in places, and they argue for a territorial approach that 
recognises spatial dynamics. A supply chain that delivers food from farm 
to fork can be very short or very long—the journey can be from a farm- 
ers’ cooperative to a school in the same rural community, or from a fruit 
farm in South Africa to a restaurant in Norway. This makes planning for 
food security complex, because any national food security policy must 
be cognisant of the local, national, and international dimensions of the 
country’s food system. 

Losch and May advocate for subnational planning for food security, 
and they draw on the process of producing a provincial food and nutrition 
security strategy in South Africa as a case study (Western Cape Govern- 
ment, 2016). A localised approach is well aligned with movements such 
as ‘slow food’ and food sovereignty, which promote the rights and agency 
of food producers, local mid-stream actors, and consumers to control 
their food systems, in contrast to food regimes where corporations and 
institutions such as supermarkets dominate (McMichael, 2005). It also 
ensures that all actors are fully engaged, from local government and the 
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private sector (farmers, processors, and formal and informal retailers) to 
civil society and consumers. 

But is there a risk that shortening food supply chains will undermine 
resilience? Hoddinott (Chapter 6) highlights the benefits of globalised 
food systems in terms of diversifying diets and spreading risk against 
localised shocks such as adverse weather events. Similarly, Haysom and 
Battersby (Chapter 11) argue that ‘resilience is based in food system diver- 
sity’. Moreover, some variants of a territorial approach, such as investment 
in ‘development corridors’, could increase inequality and exclusion by 
privileging certain areas and communities while marginalising others 
(Losch and May, Chapter 10). 

A decentralised view of food systems brings a sharper focus on rural 
areas versus urban areas, and the linkages between them. In parts of 
the world such as sub-Saharan Africa, food insecurity historically mani- 
fested as primarily a rural phenomenon, and urban food insecurity remains 
relatively under-analysed. In their contribution to this volume, Haysom 
and Battersby synthesise the growing body of thought on urban food 
systems in Africa, demonstrating that despite being intrinsically linked to 
rural hinterlands—most crudely as the mass consumption end of food 
value chains—they require a completely different framing. COVID-19, 
because it affected urban workers disproportionately through the restric- 
tions imposed on economic activity, has sparked a flurry of interest 
globally in understanding urban food systems better. Urban agriculture 
has limited potential, so a more holistic approach is needed. One inno- 
vative concept is the city region food system (CRFS), which aspires to 
enhance the sustainability and resilience of food systems in urban centres 
(Blay-Palmer et al., 2018). 

Haysom and Battersby present empirical evidence from several African 
cities, revealing how different urban residents engage very differently 
with their food systems, acquiring food from different sources in 
different quantities and frequencies, even consuming very different diets, 
depending on their relative affluence. Analysis of food systems must there- 
fore be disaggregated even between categories of people within the same 
territory. 

Particular attention must be paid to the role of urban governance. 
Infrastructure and services such as water, electricity, transport, sanitation, 
and waste disposal emerge centrally as contextual factors affecting urban 
food systems and urban food security. For the urban poor, household 
food choices are constrained not just by poverty, but also by infrastructure 
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deficits. For this reason, Haysom and Battersby argue for infrastructure 
justice as one lever for levelling up inequalities and ensuring that no one 
is left behind. Public investment in pro-poor infrastructure might seem 
like a secondary consideration in relation to the central themes of this 
book, but it can contribute not only to social justice but also to more 
resilient and equitable food systems. 


CONCLUSION 


Food security, food resilience, and food systems each have unique intel- 
lectual histories and policy trajectories, and all three remain as contested 
concepts, with no consensus even on their definitions. Yet, this book has 
tried to bring the three together, conceptually and analytically, not to 
complexify or theorise a terrain that is already overloaded with frameworks 
and flowcharts, but to highlight how the understanding and meaning of 
each one can illuminate and be illuminated by applying insights from the 
others. 

Fundamentally, anyone concerned with food security and resilience 
is concerned with human well-being and how to protect or even to 
enhance it. Karl Marx’s prescient observation, that the point is not only to 
interpret the world but to change it, must never be forgotten. Disagree- 
ments over definitions and measurement tools are never merely ‘academic’ 
and are sometimes passionate, because they have implications that lead 
to policy decisions affecting millions—or billions—of lives. To take one 
example that is rehearsed in the early chapters of this book: whether one 
believes that the food system is ‘broken’ or, to the contrary, increasingly 
efficient and resilient, has major implications for the public and private 
actions that are proposed and adopted against hunger and malnutrition. 

This book has highlighted the persistence of several paradoxes, such as 
the coexistence of high levels of multiple forms of malnutrition even when 
food systems are functioning efficiently, and the rise of overweight and 
obesity even in countries (like South Africa) that simultaneously display 
high rates of chronic undernutrition. These paradoxes extend also to the 
choice of policy interventions. Should governments concerned with food 
security in low-income countries aim to keep food prices high to incen- 
tivise farmers, or low to keep food affordable for all consumers? How far 
should governments interfere with other food system actors’ abilities and 
willingness to promote healthy diets, for instance by imposing a sugar tax? 
In a context of inexorable population growth and climate change, should 
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research investments in agriculture focus on maximising yield growth or 
minimising yield volatility? Does strengthening food resilience require 
starting with households and communities, or with food systems and 
governance? 

There are no easy answers to these and many related questions. Food 
(in)security, like climate change, has rightly been classified as a ‘wicked 
problem’ (Hamann et al., 2011), and in an increasingly complex and 
unpredictable world, achieving food resilience seems more elusive and 
challenging than ever. There is no doubt, however, that viewing these 
problems through a food systems lens can help. 
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